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PREFACE. 

The purpose of this # work is to make the world better 
acquainted with the character of Livingstone. His dis- 
coveries and researches have been given to the public in 
his own books, but his modesty led him to say little in 
these of himself, and those who knew him best feel that 
little is known of the strength of his affections, the depth 
and purity of his devotion, or the intensity of his aspira- 
tions as a Christian missionary The growth of his char- 
acter and the piovidential shaping of his career are also 
matters of remarkable interest, of which not much has 
yet been made known. 

An attempt has been made in this volume, likewise, 
to present a more complete history of his life than has yet 
appeared. Many chapters of it are opened up of which 
the public have hitherto known little or nothing It has 
not been deemed necessary to dwell on events recorded in 
his published Travels, except for the purpose of connecting 
the narrative and making it complete. Even on these, 
however, it has been found that not a little new light 
and colour may be thrown from his correspondence with 
his friends anct his unpublished J ournalS. 

Much pains has been taken to slioHv the unity and 
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■ry of his character. As a mail, a Christian; a 
Buy, a philanthropist, and a scientist, Livingstone 
flvith the greatest of our lace, and shows the 
num of infirmi ty in connection with the maximum 
goodness. Nothing can be more • telling than his 
fe as an evidence of tile truth and power of Chris* 
tianity, as a plea for Christian Missions and civilisation, 
or as a demonstration of the true connection between 
religion and science. 

So many friends have helped m this book that it is 
impossible to thank all in a preface. Most of them are 
named in the body of the woik. Special acknowledg- 
ments, however, are due to the more immediate members 
of Dr. Livingstone’s family, at whose request the work 
was undertaken , also to his sisters, the Misses Livmgstone 
of Hamilton, to Mr Young of Kelly, to the venerable 
Dr. Moffat, and Mis Vavasseui Ins daughter The use of 
valuable collections of letteis has been given by the fol- 
lowing (in addition to the friends already named) — The 
D hectors of the London Missionary Society , Dr. Risdon 
Bennett; Rev G D. Watt, Rev Joseph Mooie ; Rev 
W. Thompson, Cape Town , J B Braithwaite, Esq ; 
representatives of the late Sir R I. Murchison, Bart , and 
of the late Sir Thomas Maclear , Rev Horace Wallei, 
Mr. and Mrs Webb of Newstead Abbey, Mr F Fitch, of 
London, Rev Dr Stewart of Lovedale, and Senhor Nunes 
of Quilimane. Other friends have forwarded letters of 
less importance. Some of the letters have reached the 
hands of the writer after the completion' of the book, 
and have therefoie been used but sparingly. 
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The recovery of an impoitant private journal of Dr 
Livingstone, which had been lost at thS time when the 
Missionary Travels was published, has thrown much new 
light on the part of his hfe immediately preceding his 
first great journey. 

In the spelling of African proper names, Dr Moffat has 
given valuable help Usually Livingstone’s own spelling 
has been followed 

A Map has been specially prepared, m which the 
geographical references in the volume aie shown, which 
will enable the leader to follow Livingstone’s movements 
from place to place 

With so much material, it would ha\ e been easier to 
write a life in two volumes than in one , but for obvious 
leasons it has been deemed desirable to restrict it to the 
present limits The author could wish for no higher 
honr *r than to have his name associated with that of 
Livingstone, and can desire no greater pleasure than that 
of conveying to other minds the impressions that have 
been left on his own. 

\V G BLAIKIE 

\ 

Edinburgh, 9 Palmerston Road, 

July 1880 
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EARLY YEARS. 

AD 1813-1836 

Ulva — The Livmgstones — Traditions of Ulva life — The “ Baughtmg-time ” 
— “ Kirsty’s Rock ” — Removal of Livingstone’s grandfather to Blantyre — 
Highland blood — Neil Livingstone— His marriage to Agnes Hunter — Her 
grandfather and father — Monument to Neil and Agnes Livingstone in 
Hamilton Cemetery— David Livingstone, horn 19th March 1813— Boyhood— 
At home — In school — David goes into Blantyre Mill — First earnings — Night- 
school — His habits of reading — Natural-lustory expeditions — Great spiritual 
change m his twentieth year — Dick's Philosophy of a Future State — He resolves 
to be a missionary — Influence of occupation at Blantyre — Sympathy with 
the people— Thomas Burke and David Hogg— Practical character of his 
religion 


The family of David Livingstone sprang, as he has him- 
self recorded, from the island of Ulva, on the west 
coast of Mull, in Argyllshire. Ulva, “the island of 
wolves,” is of the same group as Staffa, and, like it, 
remarkable for its basaltic columns, which, according to 
MacCulloch, are more deserving of admiiation than those 
of the Giant’s Causeway, and have missed being famous 
only from* being eclipsed by the greater glory of Staffa. 
The island belonged Ijpr many generations to the Mac- 
quaries, a natne distinguished m our home annals, as well 
as in those of Australia The Celtic name of the Living- 
stones was M’Leay, which according to Dr {Livingstone's' 

A 
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own idea means “ son of the grey-headed,” but accord- 
to another derivation, “ son of the physician ” It has 
been surmised that the name may have been given to 
some son of the famous Beatoun, who held the post of 
physician to the ‘Lord of the Isles. Piobably Dr Living- 
stone never heard of this derivation ; if he had, he would 
have shown it some favour, for he had a smgulaily high 
opinion of the physician’s office. 

The Saxon name of the family was originally spelt 
Livingstone, but the Doctoi’s father had shortened it by 
the omission of the final “e” David wiote it for many 
years in the abbreviated form, but about 1857, at his 
father’s request, he lestored the original spelling 1 The 
significance of the oiigmal form of the name was not with- 
out its influence on him. He used to refer with great 
pleasure to a note from an old friend and fellow-student, 
the late Professor George Wilson of Edinburgh, acknow- 
ledging a copy of his book in 1857 — “ Meanwhile, may 
your name be propitious , in all your long and weary 
journeys may the Living half of your title outweigh 
the other ; till after long and blessed labouis, the white 
stone is given you in the happy land ” 

Livingstone has told us most that is known of his 
forefathers ; how his great-grandfather fell at Culloden, 
fighting for the old line of kings ; how his grandfather 
could go back for six generations of his family before 
him, givmg the particulars of each; and how the only 
tradition he himself felt proud of was that of the old 
man who had never heaid of any person in the family 
being guilty of dishonesty, and who charged his chil- 
dren never to introduce the vice. He used also, to 
tell his children, when spuriing them to diligence at 
school, that neither had he ever ijeard of a Livingstone 
who was a -donkey. He* has also recorded a tradition 
that the people of tlie island were converted from being 

1 See journal of Geographical Society, 1357, page clxvni 
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Roman Catholics “ by the laird coming round with a man 
having a yellow staff, which would seem to. have attracted 
more attention than his teaching, for the new religion 
went long afterwards — perhaps it does so still — by the 
name of the religion of the yellow stick” The same 
story is told of perhaps a dozen other places in the High- 
lands ; the “ yellow stick ” seems to have done duty 
on a considerable scale. 

There were traditions of Ulva life that must have been 
very congenial to the temperament of David Livingstone. 
In the “ Statistical Account” of the parish to which it 
belongs 1 we read of an old custom among the inhabitants, 
to remove with their flocks m the beginning of each summer 
to the upland pastures, and bivouac there till they were 
obliged to descend in the month of August. The open- 
air life, the flee intercourse of families, the loaming frolics 
of the young men, the songs and merriment of young 
and old seem to have made this a singularly happy 
time The writer of the account (Mr. Clark of Ulva) 
says that he had frequently listened with delight to 
the tales of pastoral life led by the people on these 
occasions ; it was indeed a relic of Arcadia There were 
tragic traditions, too, of Ulva ; notably that of Kirsty’s 
Rock, an awful place where the islanders aie said to have 
administered Lynch law to a woman who had unwittingly 
killed a girl she meant only to frighten, for the alleged 
ciime — denied by the gill — of stealing a cheese The 
poor woman was broken-hearted when she saw what she 
had done; but the neighbours, filled with horror, and 
deaf to her remonstrances, placed her in a sack, which 
they laid upon a rock covered by the sea at high water, 
where the rising tide slowly terminated her existence. 
Livingstone quotes Macaulay’s remark on the extreme 
savagely of the Highlanders Sf those days, ’like the Cape 

1 Kilmman and Kilmore See Neie Statistical Account gof Scotland, ArgjUl- 
shuc, p :Uo 
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Caftres, as he says ; and the tradition of Kirsty’s Rock 

would seem -to 'confirm it. But the stories of the 

■ 

“ baughting-time ” presented a fairer aspect of Ulva life, 
and no doubt left happier impressions on his mind 
His grandfather, 'as he tells us, had an almost unlimited 
stock of such stones, which he was wont to. rehearse to 
his grandchildren and other rapt listeners 

When, for the first and last time in his life, David 
Livingstone visited Ulva, in 18G4, in a friend’s yacht, he 
could hear little or nothing of his relatives. In 1792, 
lus grandfather, as he tells us, left it for Blantyre, in 
Lanarkshire, about seven miles from Glasgow 7 , on the 
banks of the Clyde, where he found employment in a 
cotton factory. The dying charge of the unnamed ancestor 
must have sunk into the heart of this descendant, foi, 
bemg a God-fearing man and of sterling honesty, he was 
employed in the conveyance of large sums of money from 
Glasgow to the works, and in his old age was pensioned 
oft’, so as to spend his declining years in ease and comfort 
There is a tradition m the family, showing his sense of 
the value of education, that he was complimented by the 
Blantyre schoolmaster for never grudging the price of a 
school-book for any of his children — a compliment, we 
fear, not often won at the present day. The othei near 
relations of Livingstone seem to have left the island at 
the same time, and settled in Canada, Prince Edward’s 
Isle, and the United States 

The influence of his Highland blood was apparent in 
many ways in David Livingstone’s character It modified 
the democratic influences of his early years, when he 
lived among the cotton-spinners of Lanai ksliire. It 
enabled lum to enter more readily into the relation of 
the African tribes to then chiefs,# which, unlike some 
oth'er missionaries, he ^sought to conserve while purifying 
it by Christian influence It showed itself in the dash 
and daring which were so remarkably combined in him 
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with Saxon forethought and perseverance We are not 
sure but it gave a tinge to his affections, intensifying his 
likes, and some of his dislikes too His attachment to 
Sir Koderick Murchison was quite that of a Highlander, 
and hardly less so was his feeling towards the Duke of 
Argyll — a man whom he had no doubt many giounds for 
esteeming highly, but of whom, after visiting him at 
Inveraray, he spoke with all the enthusiasm of a High- 
lander for his chief. 

The Ulva emigrant had seveial sons, all of whom but 
one eventually entered the King’s service during the 
French war, either as soldieis or sailors The old man 
was somewhat disheartened by this circumstance, and 
especially by the fate of Charles, head-cleik in the office 
of Mr. Henry Monteith 111 Glasgow, who was pressed on 
board a man-of-war, and died soon after m the Mediter- 
ranean Only one son remained at home, Neil, the father 
of David, who eventually became a tea-dealer, and spent 
his life at JBlantyre and Hamilton David Livingstone has 
told us that his father was of the high type of character 
portrayed in the Cottar's Saturday Night There are 
friends still alive who remember him well, and on whom 
he made a deep impression He was a gieat reader from 
his youth upwaids, especially of religious works His 
reading and his religion refined his character, and made 
him a most pleasant and instinctive companion His 
conversational powers were remaikable, and he could 
pour out in a most intei esting way the stores of lus read- 
ing and observation. 

Neil Livingstone was a man of great spiritual earnest- 
ness, and his whole life was consecrated to duty and the 
fear of God I11 many ways he was remarkable, being m 
some thmgs before hig time. In Ins boyhood he had seen 
the evil effects of convivial habits m Ins immediate circle, 
and in order to fortify others by his example he became a 
strict teetotaler, suffering not a little lidicfile and opposf- 
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tion fiom the firmness with which he carried out his 
resolution. He was a Sunday-school teacher, an ardent 
member of a missionary society, and a promotei of meet- 
ings foi piayer and fellowship, befoie such things had 
ceased to be regarded as badges of fanaticism. While 
travelling through the neighbouung panshes in his vocation 
of tea-mei chant, he acted also as colpoiteur, distributing 
tracts and encouiagmg the reading ot useful books He 
took suitable oppoi tumties when they came to him of 
speaking to young men and otheis on the most impoitant 
of all subjects, and not without effect. He learned Gaelic 
that he might be able to read the Bible to his mother, 
who ktien that language best. He had indeed the veiy 
soul of a missionary Withal he was kindly and affable, 
though very paiticulai in enforcing what he believed to 
be right. He was quick of temper, but of tender heait 
and gentle ways, anything that had the look of stern- 
ness was the result not of hai&hneas but of high pi maple 
By this means he commanded the affection as well as the 
respect of liis family It was a great blow to Ins dis- 
tinguished son, to whom m his cliaiactei and ways he boie 
a great lesemblance, to get news of his death, on his 
way home after lus fust great journey, dissipating the 
clieiished pleasuie of sitting at the fiieside and telling 
him all Ins advent uies in Afuca 

The wife of Neil Livingstone was Agnes Huntei, a 
member of a family of the same humble lank and the 
same estimable cliaiaeter as his own. Her giandfathei, 
Gavin Hunter, of the parish of Shotts, was a doughty 
Covenantei, who might have sat for the portrait of David 
Deans His son David (after whom the traveller was 
named) was a man of the same type, who got his first 
leligious impressions in his eighteenth yeai, at an open- 
air *sa vice conducted by one of the Secession Eiskmes. 
Snow was falling at the time, and before the end of the 
sermon the people were standing in snow up to the 
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ankles ; but David Hunter used to say he had no feeling 
of cold that day. He married Janet Moffat, and lived at 
first in comfortable circumstances at Airdrie, where he 
owned a cottage and a croft Mrs. Hunter died, when 
her daughter Agnes, afterwaids Mrs. Neil Livingstone, 
was but fifteen. ‘Agnes was her mother’s only nurse 
during a long illness, and attended so carefully to her 
wants that the minister of the family laid his hand on 
her head and said, “A blessing will follow you, my 
lassie, for your ‘duty to your mother." Soon after Mrs. 
Hunter’s death a reverse of fortune overtook her husband, 
who had been too good-natured in accommodating his 
neighbours He removed to Blantyre, where he worked 
as a tailoi Neil Livingstone was apprenticed to him by 
his father, much against his will ; but it was by this 
means that he became acquainted with Agnes Hunter, 
his future wife David Hunter, whose devout and in- 
telligent character procured for him great respect, died 
at Blantyre in 1834, at the age of eighty-seven. He 
was a great favourite with his grandchildren, to whom he 
was always kind, and whom he allowed to rummage 
freely among his books, of which he had a considerable 
collection, chiefly theological 

Neil Livingstone and Agnes Hunter were married 
in 1810, and took up house at first in Glasgow. The 
furnishing of their house indicated the frugal character 
and self-respect of the occupants ; it included a handsome 
chest of draweis, and other traditional marks of respect- 
ability. Not liking Glasgow, they returned to Blantyre. 
In a humble home there, five sons and two daughters 
w£re born. Two of the sons died in infancy, to the great 
sorrow of the parents Mrs. Livingstone’s family spoke 
and speak of her as £1 very loving mother, one who con- 
tributed to* their home a remarkable element of bright- 
ness and serenity. Active, orderly, and of thorough 
cleanliness, she trained her family in the? same virtues, 
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exemplifying then’ value in theii own home She was a 
delicate httle woman, with a wonderful flow of good 
spiiits, and renlarkable for the beauty of her eyes, to 
which those of her son David bore a. strong lesemblanee 
She Avas most caieful of household duties and attentive 
to her c hil dren. Her love had no trust to penetrate, 
but came beaming out fi eely like the light of the sun 
Her son loved her, and m many Avays followed hei 
It was the genial, gentle influences that had moved him 
under his mother’s training that enabled him to move 
the savages of Afiica 

She too had a great store of family ti aditions, and, like 
the mother of Sir Waltei Scott, she retained the poAvei 
of telling them Avitli the utmost accuracy to a very old 
age. In one of Livingstone’s private journals, Avutten 
in 1864, during his second visit home, he gives at full 
length one of his mother’s stories, Avliich some future 
Macaulay may find useful as an illustration of the social 
condition of Scotland in the early part of the eighteenth 
century — 

“Mother told me stones of her youth they seem to come hack to her 
in her eighty-second year very vividly Her giandfather, Gavin Huntei, 
could iviite, Mliile most common people were ignorant of the ait A 
poor woman got him to Avnte a petition to the minister of Shotts 
parish to augment her monthly allowance of sixpence, as she could not 
live on it He was taken to Hamilton jail foi this, and having a wife 
and tluee children at home, Avho without him would certainly starve, 
he thought of David’s feigning madness before the Philistines, and be- 
slabbeied his beard with saliva All who were found guilty were 
sent to the aimy m America, or the plantations A seijeant had 
compassion on him and said, ‘Tell me, gudeman, if you aie really out 
of youi mind I 11 befnend you ’ He confessed that he only feigned 
insanity, because he had a wife and three bairns at home who would 
staive if he iveie sent to the army ‘ Dinna say ony thing man to 
ony body,' said the kind-hearted serjeant He then said fo the com- 
manding officei, ‘ They have given us a mai^ clean out of his mind 1 
can do nothing with the like o’ him ’ The officer went to him and 
gav’ehim thiee shillings, saying, 'Tali’ that, gudeman, and gang aw a’ 
hame to your wife and weans ’ ‘ Ay,’ said mother; ‘ mony a player 

went up loi that oerjeant, for my grandfather Avas an unco godly man 
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He harl never had so much money in lus life before, for his wages 
weie only thieepence a day"' 

4 

Mrs. Livingstone, to whom David had always been a 
most dutiful son, died on the 18th June 1865, aftei a 
lingering illness which had confined her to bed for several 
years A telegram received by him at Oxford announced 
her death ; that telegram had been stowed away in one 
of his travelling cases, for a year after (19th June 1866), 
in his Last Journals , he wrote this entry — “ I lighted on 
a telegram to-day — 

‘ Your mother died at noon 011 the 18 th June ’ 

This was in 1865 , it affected me not a httle ” 1 

The home in which David Livingstone grew up was 
bright and happy, and presented a remarkable example 
of all the domestic virtues It was luled by an industry 
that never lost an hour of the six days, and that welcomed 
and honouied the day of rest ; a thrift that made the 
most of everything, though it never got far beyond the 
baie necessaries of life ; a self-restraint that admitted no 
stimulant within the door, and that faced bravely and 
steadily all the burdens of life , a love of books that 
showed the presence of a cultivated taste, with a fear of 
God that dignified the life which it moulded and con- 
trolled. To the last David Livingstone was proud of the 
class from which he sprang When the highest in the 
land were showering compliments on him, he was writing 
to his old friends of '• my own order, the honest poor/’ 
and trying, by schemes of colonisation and otherwise, to 
promote their benefit He never had the least hankering 
for any title or distinction that would have seemed to lift 
him out of his own class , and it was with perfect sincerity 
that on th& tombstone which Jie placed ovej the resting- 
place of his parents in the cemetery of Hamilton, he 


1 Last Journals, vol 1 . p 55. 
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expressed his feelings in these words, deliberately refusing 
to change the “ and” of the last line into “but” . — 

TO SHOW THE RESTING-PLACE OF 
- NElL LIVINGSTONE, 

AND AGNES HUNTER, HIS WIFE, 

AND TO EXPRESS THE THANKFULNESS TO GOD 
OF THEIR CHILDREN, 

JOHN, DAVID, JANET, CHARLES, AND AGNES, 

I 

FOR POOR AND PIOUS PARENTS 

David Livingstone’s birthday was the 19th March 
1813 Of his early boyhood there is little to say, except 
that he was a favouiite at home The children’s games 
weie meirier when he was among them, and the fireside 
blighter He contributed constantly to the happiness of 
the family Anything of interest that happened to him 
he was always ready to tell them The habit was kept 
up m after years AVlien he went to study in Glasgow, 
letuining on the Saturday evenings, he would take his 
place by the fireside and tell them all that had occuned 
during the week, thus sliaung his life with them. His 
sisters still remember how they longed for these Saturday 
evenings At the village school he received his early 
education He seems fiom his earliest childhood to have 
been of a. calm, self-reliant natuie. It was his father’s 
habit to lock the door at dusk, by which tune all the 
children were expected to be in the house One evening 
David had infnnged this rule, and when he reached the 
door it was barred He made no cry nor disturbance, 
but having procured a piece of bread, sat down contentedly 
to pass the night on the doorstep. There, on looking out, 
his mother found him. It was an early application of the 
rule which did him such service in later days, to make 
the best of the least pleasant situations But no one could 
yfet have thought how the rule was to be afterwards 
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applied. Looking back to this period, Livingstone might 

have said in the woids of the old Scotch ballad : — 

• 

“ 0 little knew my mother, 

The day she cradled me, 

The lands that I should wandes o’er, 

The death that I should dec ” 

At the age of nme he got a New Testament fiom 
his Sunday-school teacher for repeating the 119th Psalm 
on two successive evenings with only five errors, a proof 
that perseveiance was hied in his very bone 

His parents were poor, and at the age of ten he was 
put to work m the factory as a piecer, that his earnings 
might aid his mother in the struggle with the wolf which 
had followed the family from the island that bore its 
name. After seiving a number of yeais as a piecer, he 
was promoted to be a spinnei Gieatly to his mother’s 
delight, the first half-crown he ever earned was laid by 
him m her lap Livingstone has told us that with a part 
of his first week’s wages he pui chased Ruddiman’s Rudi- 
ments of Latin, and puisuecl the study of that language 
with unabated ardour for many years afterwards at an 
evemng class which had been opened between the 
hours of eight and ten. “The dictionary part of my 
labours was followed up till twelve o’clock, or later, if my 
mother did not interfeie by jumping up and snatching 
the books out of my hands I had to be back in the 
factory by six m the morning, and continue my work, 
with mteivals for breakfast and dinner, till eight o’clock 
at night 1 read in this way many of the classical 
authors, and knew Virgil and Hoiace better at sixteen 
than I do now.” 1 

In luS) reading, he tells us that he devoured all the 
books that came into this hands but novels, and that his 
plan was to* place the book oir a portion of -the spinning- 
jenny, so that* he could catch sentence after sentence as 


1 Missionary Travels, p 3. 
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lie passed at his work The labour of attending to the 
wheels was great, for the improvements in spinning 
maehineiy that' have made it self-acting had not then 
been introduced The utmost interval that Livingstone 
could have for reading at one time was less than a minute 
The thirst for reading so eaily shown was gieatly 
stimulated by lus fathers example Neil Livingstone, 
while fond of the old Scottish theology, was deeply 
interested in the enterpuse of the nineteenth century, 01 
as he called it, “ the progress of the world/ 7 and endea- 
voured to interest Ins family in it too. Any books of 
travel, and especially of missionary enterpiise, that he 
could lay his hands on, he eagerly* read Some publications 
of the Tract Society, called the Weekly Visitor, the Child’s 
Companion and Teacher's Offering, were taken in, and 
were much enjoyed by his son David, especially the 
papers of “ Old Humphrey 77 Novels were not admitted 
into the house, in accordance with the feeling prevalent 
in religious circles Neil Livingstone had also a feai of 
books of science, deeming them unfiiendly to Chris- 
tianity , his son instinctively repudiated that feeling, 
though it was some time befoie the works of Thomas 
Dick of Broughty-Feiry enabled him to see cleaily, what 
to him was of vital significance, that religion and science 
were not necessarily hostile, but lather friendly to each 
other. 

The many-sidedness of his charactei showed itself 
early ; for not content with reading, he used to scour 
the country, accompanied by his bi others, in search of 
botanical, geological, and zoological specimens Culpepper’s 
Herbal was a favourite book, and it set him to look in 
every direction for as many of the plants described in it 
as the country-side could supply., A story has been 
circulated that on these occasions he did hot always 
confine his researches in zoology to fossil animals That 
Livingstone wa^ a poacher in the grosser sense of the 
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term seems hardly credible, though with the Radical 
opinions which he held at the time it may readily be 
believed that he had no respect for the sanctity of game. 
If a salmon came m his way while he was fishing for 
trout, he made no scruple of bagging* it The bag on 
such occasions was not always made for the purpose, 
for there is a story that once when he had captured 
a fish in the “ salmon pool,” and was not prepared to 
transport such a prize, he deposited it in the leg of his 
brother Charles’s trousers, creating no little sympathy 
for the boy, as he passed through the village with his 
sadly swollen leg 1 

It was about his twentieth year that the great 
spiritual change took place which determined the course 
of Livingstone’s future life. But before this time he had 
earnest thoughts on religion. “ Great pains,” he says in 
his first book, “ had been taken by my parents to instil 
the doctrines of Christianity into my mind, and I had no 
difficulty in understanding the theory of a free salvation 
by the atonement of our Saviour ; but it was only about 
this time that I began to feel the necessity and value of 
a personal application of the provisions of that atonement 
to my own case 1,1 Some light is thrown on this brief 
account in a paper submitted by him to the Directors of 
the London Missionary Society in 1838, m answer to a 
schedule of queries sent down by them when he offered 
himself as a missionary for their service. He says that 
about his twelfth year he began to reflect on his state as 
a sinner, and became anxious to realise the state of mind 
that flows from the reception of the truth into the heart. 
He was deterred, however, from embracing the free offer 
of mercy in the gospel, by a sense of unworthiness to 
receive so great a blessing, till a supernatural change 
should be effected in him by the Holy Spirit.® Conceiving 
it to be his duty to wait for this, he continued expecting 

1 Missionary Travels , p 4 
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a ground of hope within, rejecting meanwhile the only 
true hope of the sinner, the finished work of Christ, till 
at length his convictions were effaced, and his feelings 
blunted. Still his heart was not at rest , an unappeased 
hunger remained* which no other pursuit could satisfy. 

In these circumstances he fell in' with Dick’s Philo- 
sophy of a Future State The book conected his enoi, 
and showed him the truth “I saw the duty and in- 
estimable pnvilege immediately to accept salvation by 
Chiist Humbly believing that through sovereign mercy 
and grace I have been enabled so to do, and having felt 
in some measuie its effects on my still depraved and 
deceitful heait, it is my desire to show my attachment 
to the cause of Him who died for me by devoting my 
life to His seivice ’ 

There can be no doubt that David Livingstone’s heart 
was very thoroughly penetrated by the new life that now 
flowed into it He did not meiely apprehend the truth 
— the truth laid hold of him. The divine blessing flowed 
into lnm as it flowed into the heart of St Paul, St 
Augustine, and otheis of that type, subduing all earthly 
desires and washes What he says in his book about 
the freeness of God’s grace drawing forth feelings of 
affectionate love to Hmi who bought him with His blood, 
and the sense of deep obhgation to Him for Ins mercy, 
that had influenced, in some small measure, Ins conduct 
ever since, is from him most significant Accustomed to 
suppress all spiritual emotion in his public wiitmgs, he 
would not have used these words if they had not been 
very real They give us the secret of his life. Acts 
of self-denial that are very hard to do under the iron law 
of conscience become a willing service under tlfe glow of 
divine love. It was the glow of dirrine love as well as the 
po .ver of conocience that moved Livingstone * Though he 
seldom revealed his inner feelings, and hardly evei m the 
language of ecstasy, it is plain that he was moved by a 
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calm but mighty inward power to the very end of his 
life The love that began to stir his hear.t in his father’s 
house continued to move him all through his dreary 
African journeys, and was still in full play on that lonely . 
midnight when he knelt at his bedside m the hut m 
Ilala, and his spmt returned to his God and Saviour. 

At first, he had no thought of being himself a mis- 
sionary Feeling “that the salvation of men ought to 
be the chief desire and aim of every Christian,” he had 
made a resolution “ that he would give to the cause of 
missions all that he might earn beyond what was required 
for his subsistence.” 1 The resolution to give himself came 
from his reading an Appeal by Mr Gutzlaff to the 
Churches of Britain and America on behalf of China. It 
was “ the claims of so many millions of his fellow-creatures, 
and the complaints of the scarcity, of the want of qualified 
missionaries,” that led him to aspire to the office. From 
that time — apparently his twenty -first year — his “ efforts 
weie constantly directed towaids that object without any 
fluctuation ” 

The years of monotonous toil spent in the factory 
were never regretted by Livingstone On the contrary, 
he regarded his experience tlieie as an important part 
of his education, and had it been possible, he would 
have liked “ to begin life over again m the same lowly 
style, and to pass through the same hardy training.” 2 
The fellow-feeling he acquired for the children of labour 
was invaluable for enabling him to gam influence with 
the same class, whether m Scotland or in Africa As 
we have already seen, he was essentially a man of the 
people Not that he looked unkindly on the richer 
classes— *-he used to say in his later years, that he liked 
to see people in comfort and at leisure, enjoying the good 
things of life, — but he felt that the burden-bearing multi- 

1 Statement to Directors of London Mi^sionarj^Society 

1 Missionary Travels, p 6 
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tude claimed his sympathy most. How quick the people 
are, whether in England or in Africa, to find out this 
sympathetic spirit, and how powerful is the hold of their 
hearts which those who have it gam 1 In poetic feeling, 
or at least in the power of expressing it, as in many other 
things, David Livingstone and Robert Burns were a 
great contrast , but in sympathy with the people they 
were alike, and in both cases the people felt it. Away 
and alone, in the heart of Africa, when mourning “the 
pride and avarice that make man a wolf to man,” Living- 
stone would welcome the “ good time coming,” humming 
the words of Burns — 

‘‘When man to man, the world o’ei, 

Shall brothei is be foi a’ that” 

In all the toils and trials of his life, he found the good of 
that early Blantyre discipline, which had forced him to 
bear irksome toil with patience, until the toil ceased to be 
irksome, and even became a pleasure 

Livingstone has told us that the village of Blantyre, 
with its population of two thousand souls, contained some 
characteis of sterling woith and ability, who exerted a 
most beneficial influence on the childien and youth of the 
place by imparting gratuitous religious instruction. The 
names of two of the worthiest of these are given, probably 
because they stood highest m his esteem, and he owed 
most to them, Thomas Burke and David Hogg. Essen- 
tially alike, they seem to have been outwardly very 
different Thomas Burke, a somewhat wild youth, had 
enlisted early in the army His adventures and ham- 
breadth escapes in the Forty-second, during the Penin- 
sular and other wars, were marvellous, and used to be toljl 
in after years to ciowds of wondering listeners. But most 
marvellous was the change of heayt that brought him 
back an intense Christian evangelist, who, in season and 
out of season, never 'ceased to beseech the people of 
Blantyre to yiold themselves to God. Early on Sunday 
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mornings lie would go through the village ringing a bell 
to louse the people that they might attend an early 
prayer-meeting which he had established. Ills tempera- 
ment was far too high for most even of the well-disposed 
people of Blantyie, but Neil Livingstone appreciated his 
genuine worth, and so did hia son David says of him 
that “ for about forty years he had been incessant and 
never weary in good works, and that such men were an 
honour to their country and their profession ” Yet it was 
not after the model of Thomas Burke that Livingstone’s 
own religious life was fashioned It had a greater resem- 
blance to that of David Hogg, the other of the two 
Blantyre patnaiclis of whom he makes special mention, 
under whose instructions lie had sat 111 the Sunday- 
school, and whose spmt may be gathered from his 
death-bed advice to linn ‘‘Now, lad, make religion 
the every-day business of your life, and not a thing 
of fits and starts, foi if you do, temptation and other 
things will get the better of you ” It would hardly 
be possible to give a better account of Livingstone’s 
religion than that he did make it quietly, but very really, 
the every-day business of his life Fiom the first he 
disliked men of much profession and little performance ; 
the aversion grew as he advanced in years ; and by the 
end of his life, in judging of men, he had come to make 
somewhat light both of profession and of formal creed, 
retaining and cherishing more and more firmly the one 
great test of the Saviour — “ By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” 


B 
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CHAPTER II. 

MISSIONARY PREPARATION. 
ad 183G-1840 

Hia desire to be a missionary to China — Medical missions — He studies at Glasgow 
— Classmates and teacheis — He applies to London Missionary Society — His 
ideas of mission woik — He is accepted provisionally — He goes to London — to 
Ongar — Reminiscences by Rev Joseph Mooie — by Mrs Gilbert — by Res 
Isaac Taydor— Nearly rejected by the Directors — Returns to Ongai — to 
London — Lettei to his sistei — Reminiscences by Dr Risdon Bennett — l*i o- 
mise to Profes^oi 0«cn — Impression of liis character on Ins fuends md fcllou- 
students — Rev R Moffat m England — Linngstone interested — Could not lie 
sent to China— Is appointed to Africa — Piomleutial links in his baton — 
Illness— Last visits to his home — Receives Medical diploma — Paits iiom his 
family 

It was the appeal of Gutzlaff for China, as we have 
seen, that inspiied Livingstone with the desire to be a 
missionary , and China was the country to which his 
heart turned. The noble faith and dauntless entei prise 
of Gutzlaff, pressing into China over obstacles apparently 
insurmountable, aided by his medical skill and other 
unusual qualifications, must have served to shape Living- 
stone’s ideal of a missionary, as well as to attract him to 
the country where Gutzlaff laboured. It was so ordered, 
however, that in consequence of the opium war shutting 
China, as it seemed, to the English, his lot was not cast 
there ; but throughout his whole life he had a peculiarly 
lively interest in the country that had been the object of 
his first love. Afterwards, when his brother- Charles, 
then in America, wrote to him that he too felt called to 
, the missionary office, China was the sphere which David 
pointed out to him, in the hope that the door which had 
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been closed to the one brother might be opened to the 
other , • 

When he determined to be a missionary, the only 
persons to whom he communicated his purpose were his 
minister and his patents, fiom all of whom he received great 
encouragement . 1 He hoped that he would be able to go 
through the necessary preparation without help fiom any 
quarter This was the more commendable, because m 
addition to the theological qualifications of a missionary, 
he determined to acquit e those of a medical practitioner. 
The idea of Medical Missions was at that tune com- 
paratively new. It had been staited in connection with 
missions to China, and it was in the prospect of going 
to that country that Livingstone lesolved to obtain a 
medical education It would have been compaiatively 
easy for him, in a financial sense, to get the theological 
training, but the medical education was a costly affair. 
To a man of oidinaiy ideas, it would have seemed im- 
possible to make the wages earned during the six months 
of summer avail not meiely for his support then, but for 
winter too, and for lodgings, fees, and books besides 
Scotch students have often done wondeis in this way, 
notably the late Dr John Hendeison, a medical mis- 
sionary to China, who actually lived on half-a-crown a 
week, while attending medical classes in Edinburgh 
Livingstone followed the same self-denying course. If we 
had a note of his housekeeping in his Glasgow lodging, 
we should wonder less at his abdity to hve on the fare 

1 Livingstone’s minister at tins time was the Rev John JIou, of the Congiega- 
tional church, Hamilton, who aftcrwauls joined the Flee Church of Scotland, and 
is qpw Presbyterian minister in Wellington, New Zealand Ah Moir has furnished 
ub with some^eeollections of Livingstone, which 1 cached 11s after the completion 
of this narrative He pai tieularly notes that when Lnmgstone expressed his 
desire to be a missionary, it wns a missionary out and out, a missionary to the 
heathen, not the minister of a cougiegati on # 3Ir Alon kindly le*t him some bogks 
when he went to London, all of wlncli were conscientiously 1 etui net! before he left 
the country A Greek Lexicon, w ith only cloth boards w hen lent, was returned in 
substantial calf. He was ever caicful, conscientious* and honourable m all hisP 
dealings, as his father had been before him * 
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to which he was often reduced in Afiica But the im- 
portance of th§ medical qualification had taken a firm 
hold of his mind, and he persevered in spite of difficulties 
Though it was nevei his lot to exercise the healing art 
in China, his mechcal tiainmg was of the highest use in 
Afiica, and it developed wonderfully his strong scientific 
turn. 

It was in the winter of 1836-17 that he spent his fii^t 
session m Glasgow Furnished by a friqpcl with a list of 
lodgings, Livingstone and his> father set out from Blantyie 
one wintry day, while the snow was on the giound, and 
walked to Glasgow The lodgings weie all too expensive 
All day they seaichcd for a cheapei apaitmeut, and at 
last m Botten Bow they found a room at two shillings 
a week. Next evening David wiote to his fuends that 
he had entered in the vanous classes, and spent twelve 
pounds m fees , that he felt very lonely after his father 
left, but would put “a stout heait to a stey brae,” and 
“ either mak’ a spune 01 spoil a hom.” At Botten Bow 
lie soon found that his landlady held lather communistic 
views in legard to his tea and sugai , so another seaich 
had to be made, and this time he found a loom in the 
High Street, wheie he was very comfortable, at lialf-a- 
ciown a v eek 

At the close of the session in April he returned to 
Blantyie and lesumed woik at the mill tie was unable 
to save quite enough for lus second session, and found it 
necessary to borrow a little from his elder brother. 1 The 
classes he attended duimg these two sessions weie the 
Greek class m Andeison’s College, the theological class of 
the Bev Di. Wardlaw, who trained students for the Inde- 
pendent Churches, and the medical classes m Anderson’s 

fc 

} The leadme'fl of eldu brotlicis Jo advance pait of their lwd-won earning'!, 
oi othei v. i'C encourage a youitgei hi othei to attend College, is a pleasant fcatui e 
of familj lile in the humhki ( lapses of Scotland The case of James Beattie the 
'poet, a-sisted by hlta biothfr David, and that of Su James Simpson, who owed so 
much to hio biother Alexandci, will he remembeied m this connection 
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In the Greek class he seems to have been enteied as 
a private student, exciting little notice. 1 . In the same 
capacity he attended the lectuies of' Dr. Wardlaw. 
He had a great admiration for that divine, and accepted 
generally his theological views But Livingstone was not 
much of a scientific ‘theologian. 

His chief woik in Glasgow was the prosecution of 
medical study. Of his teachers, two attracted him beyond 
the rest — the late Dr. Thomas Graham, the veiy dis- 
tinguished Pi ofessor of Chemistry, and Dr. Andrew 
Buchanan, Pi ofessor of the Institutes of Medicine, his 
life-long and much-attached friend While attending 
Dr Giaham’s class he was brought into fiequent contact 
with the assistant to the Pi ofessor, Mr James Young. 
Oiigmally bied to a mechanical employment, this young 
man had attended the evening course of Dr. Graham, and 
having attracted his attention, and done vaiious pieces 
of work foi him, he became his assistant. The students 
used to gather round him, and several met in his room, 
where there was a bench, a turnmg-lathe, and other 
conveniences for mechanical woik Livingstone took an 
interest in the turnmg-lathe, and increased his know- 
ledge of tools — a knowledge which proved of the highest 
service to him when — as he used to say all missionaries 
should be ready to do — he had to become a Jack-of- 
all-trades in Afuca 

Livingstone was not the only man of mark who 
fiequented that room, and got lessons from Mr. Young 
“ how to use Ins hands.” The Right Hon. Lyon Playfair, 
who has had so distinguished a scientific career, was 
another of its habitues. A galvanic batteiy constructed 

1 A vciy sensational and foolish leminisccnee was once published of a law 
countiy youth coming into the class with his clothes steamed with grease and 
whitened by cotton-wool Tins was Livm"gstone The fact is, nothing coflld 
possibly have been moie unlike him At this tune Livingstone was not woiking 
at the mill , and, in regaid to chess, however plainly ^ie migjjt be clad, he was. 
uevei c.11 cl ess, far less offensive • 
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bj two young men on a new piinciple, under Mr. Young’s 
instructions, became an object of great attraction, and 
among those who came to see it and its effects were 
two sons of the Professor of Mathematics in the Uni- 
veisity. Although but boys, both were filed at this 
interview with enthusiasm for electne science. Both 
have been for many years Piofessors in the University of 
Glasgow. The elder, Professor James Thomson, is well 
known for his useful inventions and ingenious papeis 
on many blanches of science. The younger, Sir William 
Thomson, ranks over the woild as piince of electricians, 
and second to no living man m scientific reputation 

Dr Graham’s assistant devoted himself to piactical 
chemistry, and made for himself a brilliant name by the 
purification of petroleum, adapting it for use in piivate 
houses, and by the manufacture of paiaftin and paniffin- 
oil. Few men have made the ait to which they devoted 
themselves more subseivient to the use of man than he 
whom Livingstone first knew as Giahain’s assistant, and 
afterwaids used to call playfully “ Sir Pmaffin.” “ I 
have been obliged to knight him,” he used to say, “ to 
distinguish him from the other Young.” The “other” 
Young was Mr E D Young of the Search Expedition, 
and subsequently the very successful leader of the Scotch 
Mission at Lake Nyassa The assistant to Dr Graham 
still suivives, and is well known as Mr. Young of Kelly, 
LL.D and F B. S 

AVhen Livingstone returned fiom his first journey, 
his acquaintance with Mr Young was resumed, and their 
friendship continued through life. It is no slight testi- 
mony from one who knew him so long and so intimately, 
that, in his judgment, Livingstone was the ‘best man 
he ever knew, had more than any other man of true 
filial trust ni God, more of the spirit of Clflist, more of 
integrity, purity, and simplicity of character, and of self- 
'denymg love, for his fellow-men. Livingstone named 
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after him a liver which he supposed might he one of the 
sources of the Nile, and used ever to speak with great 
respect of the chief achievement of Mr 'Young's life — 
filling houses with a clear white light at a fraction of the 
cost of the smoky article which it displaced 

Beyond tlieir own depaitment, men of science are 
often as lax and illogical as any , blit when scientific 
training is duly applied, it genders a habit of thorough 
accuracy, inasmuch as in scientific inquiry the slightest 
deviation from ‘truth breeds endless mischief. Other 
influences had alieady disposed Livingstone to great 
exactness of statement, but along with these his scientific 
training may be held to have contributed to that dread of 
exaggeration and of all inaccuracy which was so marked 
a feature of his character thiougli life. 

It happened that Livingstone did not part company 
with Piofessor Gmliam and Mr Young when he left 
Glasgow The same yeai, Dr Graham went to London 
as Piofessor in Univeisity College, and Livingstone, who 
also went to London, had the opportunity of paying occa- 
sional visits to his class. In this way, too, he became 
acquainted with the late Dr George Wilson, afterwards 
Professor of Technology in the Univeisity of Edinburgh, 
who was then acting as unsalaried assistant in Dr. 
Graham’s laboiatory. Frank, genial, and chivalrous, 
Wilson and Livingstone had much in common, and more 
in after years, when Wilson too became an earnest Chris- 
tian In the simplicity and purity of their character, 
and in their devotion to science, not only for its own 
sake, but as a department of the kingdom of God, they 
were bi others indeed. Livingstone showed his friendship 
in after years by collecting and transmitting to Wilson 
whatever he could find in Afiica worthy of a place in 
the Edinburgh Museum of Science and Ait, of whiph 
his friend was the first Director. * 

In the course of his second session* in Glasgow 
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(1837-38) Livingstone applied to the London Missionary 
Society, offeung his services to them as a missionary. 
He had learned that that Society had for its sole object 
to send the gospel to the heathen , that it accepted 
missionaries from different Churches, and that it did not 
set up any particular foim of Church, but left it to the 
converts to choose the form they considered most in 
accordance with the Word of God. This agreed with 
Livingstone’s own notion of what a Missionaiy Society 
should do He had already connected himself with 
the Independent communion, but his piefeience foi it was 
founded chiefly on his gi eater regard for the personnel of 
the body, and for the spiiit in which it was administered, 
as compared with the Presbyterian Churches of Scotland. 
He had very stiong views of the spirituality of the Chuich 
of Chust, and the need of a profound spiritual change as 
the only true basis of Christian hfe and chaiacter. He 
thought that the Presbyterian Churches were too lax in 
their communion, and paiticulaily the Established Chuich. 
He was at this tune a decided Voluntary, chiefly on the 
ground maintained by such men as Vinet, that the con- 
nection of Church and State was hiutful to the spirituality 
of the Church, and he had a paiticular abhorrence of 
what he called “ geographical Christianity,” — which gave 
every man within a certam area a right to the sacraments. 
We shall see that in his later years Dr Livingstone saw 
reason to modify some of these opinions ; surveying the 
Evangelical Churches fiom the heait of Africa, he came to 
think that, established 01 lion-established, they did not 
differ so very much fiom each other, and that there was 
much good and considerable evil in them all. 

In his application to the London Missionary Society, 
Livingstone stated his ideas of missionary work in com- 
prehensive ferms . — “ The*, missionary’s object is to en- 
deavour by eveiy means in his power to make known the 
gospel by preaching, exhortation, conversation, instruction 
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of tlie young , improving, so far as in his power, the 
temporal condition of those among whom he laboius, by 
introducing the arts and sciences of civilisation, and doing 
eveiything to commend Christianity to their hearts and 
consciences. He will be exposed to gieat trials of his 
faith and patience* from the indifference, distrust, and 
even direct opposition and scorn of those for whose good 
he is labouring ; he may be tempted to despondency from 
the little apparent fiuit of his exertions, and exposed to 
all the contaminating influence of heathenism.” He was 
not about to undertake this woik without counting the 
cost. “ The hardships and dangers of missionary life, so 
far as I have had the means of ascertaining their nature 
and extent, have been the subject of seiious leflection, and 
in dependence on the pionused assistance of the Holy 
Spiiit, I have no hesitation in saying that I would will- 
ingly submit to them, considering my constitution capable 
of enduring any oidmary shaie of hardship or fatigue ” 
On one point he was able to give the Directors very 
explicit information * he was not married, nor under any 
engagement of marriage, nor liad he ever made pro- 
posals of marriage, nor indeed been in love ' He would 
prefer to go out unmarried, that he might, like the great 
apostle, be without family cares, and give himself entirely 
to the work. 

His application to the London Missionary Society was 
provisionally accepted, and in September 1838 he was 
summoned to London to meet the Directors. A young 
Englishman came to London on the same enand at the 
same time, and a friendship naturally aiose between the 
two. Livingstone’s young friend was the Rev. Joseph 
Moore, afterwards missionary at Tahiti ; now of Congleton 
in Cheshire. Nine yeais later, Livingstone, writing to Mr. 
Moore from* Afr ica,, said . “ Of. all those I have met since 
we parted, I have seen no one I cSn compare to you foi 
sincere, hearty friendship ” Livingstone’s fumily used to 
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speak of them as Jonathan and David Mr. Moore has 
kindly furnished us with his recollections of Livingstone 
at this time : — J 

“ I met with Livingstone first m September 1838, at 57 Alders- 
gate Stieet, London ' On the same day we had received a lettei fiom 
the Seciet.uy mtoimiug ns severally that onf applications had been 
leceived, and that we must appeal m London to be examined by the 
Mission Boaid theie On the same day, lie fiom Scotland, and I 
fiom the south of England, arnved m town On that night, we 
snnply accosted each othei, as those who meet at a lodging-house 
might do Aftei breakfast on the following day, we fell into con- 
veisation, and finding that the same object had bi ought us to the 
metiopolis, and that the same tnal awaited us, natuially enough we 
weie drawn to each othei Eveiy day, as we had not been in town 
befoie, we visited places of renoun m the gicat city, and had many a 
chat about our piospccts 

“On Sunday in the morning, we lieaid Dr Leitclnld, who was 
then in his pnme, and in the evening Mr. Sherman, who preached 
with all Ins accustomed persuasiveness and mellifhiousness In the 
afternoon w e woislupped at St Paul’s, and heaid Piebendaiy Dale 

“ On Monday we passed our fust examination On Tuesday we 
went to Westminster Abbey Who that had seen those two young 
men passing fiom monument to monument could have divined that 
one of them would one day he buried with a nation’s — rather w ith 
the civilised woilds — lament, m th.it sacred shrine 1 The wildest 
fancy could not have pictnied that such an honour awaited David 
Livingstone I giew daily more attaclud to him If I were asked 
why, I should be lather at a loss to reply Theie was truly an m- 
descnbable charm about hnn, which, with all Ins lather ungainly ways, 
and by no means winning face, attiacted almost every one, and w Inch 
helped him so much in his aftei-wandenngs in Afnca 

“He won those who came neai him by a kind of spell Theie 
happened to be m the boai ding house at that time a young MD, a 
saddler from Hants, and a bookseller fiom Scotland To this lioui 
they all speak of linn m lapturous teims 

“ Aftei passing tw r o examinations, we were both so far accepted by 
the Society that we weie sent to the Rev Richard Cecil, who lesuled at 
Chipping Ongai in Essex Most missionaiy students were sent to 
lum foi tlnee months’ piobation, and if a favourable opinion was sefrb 
to the Board of Duectors, they went to one of the Independent Col- 
leges The students did not for the most part live with Mr Cecil, but 
took lodgings ju the town, and went to his house fpr meals and 
mstiuction m classics ai?.d theology Livingstone and I lodged 
together We read Latin and Gieek, and began Hebrew together 
Every day we tobk walks, and visited all the spots of mteiest in the 
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neighbourhood, among them the country chuichyard which was the 
buiwl-place of John Locko I11 a place so quiet, and a life so ordinary 
as that of a student, theio did not occur many events woithy of 
lecital I will, howevei, mention one or two things, because they 
give an insight — a kind of piophetic glance — into Livingstone’s after 
caieer . 

“ One foggy November morning, at three o'clock, he set out fiom 
Ongar to walk to London to see a 1 dative of lus father’s 1 It was 
about twenty-seven miles to the house he sought After spending a 
few hours with his relation, lie set out to leturn on foot to Ongai 
Just out of London, neai Edmonton, a lady had been thrown out of a 
gig She lay stunqed 011 the load Livingstone immediately went to 
hei, helped to cany her into a house close by, and having examined 
her and found no bones broken, and lecommending a doctor to be 
called, lie resumed 1 ns vveaiy tiamp Weary and footsoie, when 
lie reached StaufoiVl Eiveis he missed his way, and finding aftei some 
tune that he was wrong, he felt so dead-beat that he was inclined 
to lie down and sleep , but finding a dnecting post he climbed it, and 
by the light of the stars deciphered enough to know his whereabouts 
About twelve that Satuulay night I10 leached Ongar, white as a sheet, 
and so tued he could hardly utter a woid I gave lnni a basin 
of bread and milk, and I am not exaggeiating when I say I put him 
to bed He fell at once asleep, and did not awake till noon-day had 
passed 011 Sunday. 

“ Total abstinence at that time began to be spoken of, and Living- 
stone and I, and a Mi Taylor, who went to India, took a pledge 
together to abstain 2 Of that tuo, two, I am sony to say (heu me 
mua um >), enfeebled health, after many years, compelled to take a 
little wine for our stomachs’ sake. Livingstone was one of the two 

“ One part of our duties was to prepaie sermons, which were 
submitted to Mi. Cecil, and, when corrected, were committed to 
memory, and then lepeated to our village congi egations Livingstone 
prepaied one, and one Sunday the minister of Stanford Rivers, vvheie 
the celebrated Isaac Taylor resided, having fallen sick after the 
morning service, Livingstone was sent foi to pieach in the evening 
He took lus text, lead it out very deliberate^, and then — then — his 
seimon had fled 1 Midnight daikness came upon lnni, and he abiuptly 
said ‘ Friends, I have forgotten all I had to say,’ and hurrying out of 
the pulpit, he left the chapel 

We learn fiom the family that the precise object of the visit was to transact 
some business for lus eldest biotliei, who had begun to deal 111 lace In the 
daikness of the morning Livingstone fell into a ditch, smearing lus clothes, and 
not improving his appearance for smalt business pin poses The day was spent 111 
going about m Condon front shop to shop, greatly mci casing Livingstone’s fatigue 
2 Livingstone had always practised total abstinence, accoiding to the invariable 
custom of lus father’s house The thud of the trio was the Rev Joseph v S 
Taylor, now of the lush Presbyterian Mission, Gujeiat, Bombay. 
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“ He never became a preachci ” [we shall see that this does not 
apply to hxs pleaching m the Sichua.ua language], “and in the first 
letter I received ft pm lnm from Elizabeth Town in Africa he sajs, ‘ I 
am a veiv pool picaclu-i. having a bad dehveiy, and some of them 
said if they knew I was to preach again they would not enter tin* 
chapel Whethei this was all on account of my manner I don’t know , 
but tlie tiuth which I utteied seemed to plague veiy much the person 
who supplies the missionanes with wagons and oxen (They weie 
bad ones) My subject was the necessity of adopting the heneiolent 
spmt of the Son of God, and abandoning the selfishness of the woild ’ 
Each student at Ongar had also to conduct family worship m rotation 
I was much nnpiessed by the fact that Li\ ingjtoue nevei piaved 
without the petition that we might imitate L'hnst in all his lmitahle 
perfections 1,1 

In the Autobiography of Mrs Gilbert, an eminent 
member of the family of the Taylors of Ongar, theie 
occur some reminiscences of Livingstone, conesponding 
to those here given by Mr. Moore 4 

The Rev. Isaac Taylor, LL D , notv rector of Settung- 
ham, York, son of the celebrated author of The Natural 
History of Enthusiasm, and himself author of Words and 
Places, Etruscan Researches, etc., lias kindly furnished us 
with the following recollection “ l well remembei as a boy 
taking country rambles with Livingstone when he was 
studying at Ongar Mr. Cecil had soveial missionary 
students, hut Livingstone was the only one whose pei- 
sonality made any impression on my boyish imagination 
I might sum up my impression of him in two words — 
Simplicity and Resolution. Now, after nearly foity yeais. 
I remember his step, the characteristic foiward tread, 
firm, simple, resolute, neither fast nor slow, no lnury and 
no dawdle, hut which evidently meant — getting there ” s 

1 In connection u ith this prayer, it is interesting to note the impi ession made by 
Livingstone nearly twenty years afterwards on one who saw lum but tw ice — 
at a public breakfast in Edmbuigh, and again at the British Association in Dublin 
in 1S57 We refer to Alia Sime, sister of Livingstone’s eai ly friend, Piofessoi 
George Wilson of Edinhuigh Airs Sirne v rites “I never knew anyone who 
gave me more tbs idea of power over othei men, Buck pov ei~ as our Saviour 
showed while on earth, the power of love and purity combined.” 

3 Page 380, thud edition 

3 On one occasion, in cont-eisation with his former pastor, the Eev. John Aloir, 
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We resume Mr. Moore's reminiscences — 

“ When three months luul elapsed, Mr Cecil sent in Ins report to 
the Board Judging fiom Livingstone’s hesitating manner in con- 
ducting family wm ship, and while playing on the week-days 111 the 
chapel, and also fiotn his failure so complete 111 preaching, an unfavour- 
able lepoit was gi\ en vi Happily, when it was read, and a 

decision was about to be given against him, some one pleaded lmd 
that his probation should be extended, and so he had seveial months’ 
additional trial gi anted I sailed in the same boat, and was also sent 
back to Ongar as a naughty boy At last we had so improved 
that both were fullji accepted Livingstone went to London to pursue 
his medical studies, and I went to Cheslmnt College A day 01 two 
aftei leaching College, I sent to Livingstone, asking him to purchase a 
second-hand caipet foi my loom He was quite scandalised at such 
an exhibition ol effeminacy, and positively lelused to giatify my wish 
In the spring of 1840 I met Livingstone at London 111 Exeter 
Hall, when Pnnce Albeit diliveied Ins maiden speech in England I 
remember how neaily la wa» hi ought to silence when the speech, 
winch he had lodged on the hum of Ins hat, fell 111L0 it, as deafening 
chceis made it vilnate A day 01 two aftei, we lieaid Binney deliver 
lus masteily missiunaiy seimon, ‘ Chi 1st seeing ol the tiavail of his 
soul and being satisfied ’ ” 

The meeting at Exeter Hall was held to inaugurate 
the Niger Expedition It was on this occasion that 
Samuel Wilberforce became known as a great platform 
orator 1 It must have been pleasant to Livingstone in 
after years to recall the circumstance when he became a 
fiiend and correspondent of the Bishop of Oxford. 

Notwithstanding the dear postage of the tune, Living- 
stone wrote regulaily to his friends, but few of his letters 


Ln mgstone spoke of Mi . Isaac Taylor, \\ ho hart shown him much kindness, and 
often invited lnm to dine in his house Ho said that though Mr Tayloi was con- 
nected with the Independents, he vi as attached to the principles of the Church of 
England Mr Taylor used to lay very gieat stress on acquaintance with the 
writings of the Fatheis as necossaiy for meeting the claims of the Trjctanans, and 
dill not think that that study was sufficiently encouraged by the Nonconformists. 
Any one who has been in Mr Taylor’s study at Stanford Rivers, and who 
remembers the top-heavy row of Patristic folios that downed his collection of 
books, and the glance of pude he cast on them as he asked his visitor whether 
many men in his Church were well read m the Fathers, wilfbe at no loss' to 
verify this reminiscence Certainly Livingstone Gad no such qualification, and 
undoubtedly he never missed it ¥ 

1 Life of Bishop Wilberfoi ce, vol. 1 . p. 160 
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have survived. Oue of the few, dated 5tli May 1839, is 
addressed to his sister, and in it he says that there had 
been some intention of sending' him abioad at once, 
but that he was very desirous of getting more edu- 
cation The letter contains very little news, but is 
full of the most devout aspirations for himself and exhor- 
tations to his sister. Alluding to the remaik of a fiiend 
that they should seek to be “ uncommon Christians, that 
is, eminently holy and devoted servants of the Most 
High,” he urges — 

“Let us seek — and mth tlie conviction that we cannot do without 
it — that all selfishness be extirpated, pnrlc banished, unbelief diivcn 
fiom the mind, every idol detin oned, and eieiy thing hostile to holiness 
and opposed to the divine mil cincitied, that ‘holiness to the Loid’ 
maybe engraven on the heait, and eveiroore charactenso mu n hole 
conduct This is what we ought to stave alter , this is the nay to be 
happy, this is what our Savioui loies — entne sunendei of the heait 
May He enable us by His Xpmt to peiseveio till we attain it 1 All 
comes fiom Him, the disposition to ask as veil as the blessing itself 

“ I hope you impiove the talents committed to j ou n henevei there 
is an oppoitumty You have a class with nlioin you have some 
influence It requires piudence m the n ay of managing it , seek 
wisdom fiom above to diuct jou, jieisurie — don’t be content with 
once or twice lccommending the Saviour to them — again and again, 
in as kind a maunei as possible, familiarly, individually, and pnvately, 
exhibit to them the fountain of happiness and joy, nevei fmgetting to 
implore dmne energy to accompany your endoai ours, and you need 
not fear that your lahom will be unfnuttul If you have the Milling 
mind, that is accepted, nothing else is accepted if that hen anting 
Gocl desires that He can do all the lest Aftei all, He is the sole 
agent, for " the v llling mind 1 comes alone from Him This is comfoit- 
mg, ioi when we think ot the feebleness and littleness of all we do, 
we might despair of having oui semces accepted, n r eie we not assuied 
that it is not these Gocl looks to, except in so far as they are indica- 
tions of the state of the heart ” 

Dr Livingstone’s sisters bave a distinct recollection 
that tbe field to wbicli tlie Directors intended to send 
him was tbo West Indies, and that he remonstiated on 
tbe ground bliat be had spent two years in metlieal study, 
but in the West Indies, where there were legular practi- 
tioners, bis medical knowledge would be of little or no 
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avail He pleaded with the Directors, therefore, that he 
might be allowed to complete his medical studies, and it 
was then that Africa was provisionally fixed on as his 
destination. It appears, however, that he had not quite 
abandoned the thought of China Mr ‘ Moir, his former 
pastor, writes that being in London in May 1839, he 
called at the Mission House to make inquiries about him. 
He asked whether the Directors did not intend to send 
him to the £ast # Indies, where the field was so large and 
the demand so urgent, but he was told that though they 
esteemed him highly, they did not think that his gifts 
fitted him for India, and that Africa would he a more 
suitable field. 

On returning to London, Livingstone devoted himself 
with special ardour to medical and scientific study. The 
church with w hich he was connected was that of the late 
Rev Dr Bennett, in Falcon Squaie This led to his 
becoming intimate with Dr. Bennett’s son, now the well- 
known J. Risdon Bennett, M D., LL.D., F.R S., and 
President of the Royal College of Physicians, London. 
The friendship continued during the whole of Dr. Living- 
stone’s life. From some recollections with which Dr 
Bennett has kindly furnished us, we take the follow- 
ing.— 

“My acquaintance with David Livingstone was thiough the 
London Missionaiy Society, when, having offeied himself to that 
Society, lie came to London to cany on those medical and other 
studies which he had commenced m Glasgow From the first, I 
became deeply interested 111 his character, and evei after maintained 
a close friendship with him I entertained towaids him a sincere 
affection, and had the highest admnation of his endowments, both of 
> jnmd and heart, and of hn puie and noble devotion of all Ins powers 
to the highest pui poses of life One could not fail to be impressed 
with his simple, loving, Christian spuit, and the combined modest, 
unassuming, and sclf-i chant cliaractei ot the man 

" He placAl himself under my guidance 111 lefeicnce to his medwal 
studies, and I was stiuck with the amount 6f knowledge that he had 
alieady acquned of those subjects which constitute tjie foundation of 
medical science. He had, however, little or no acquaintance with the 
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practical iL pai fluents of medicine, and had had no opportunities of 
studying the natiiie and aspects ot disease Ot these deficiencies he 
was quite awaie, ami ft It the importance of acquiring as much piaettcai 
knowledge a- possible dining his -ia\ in London I w.i' .it that time 
Phj'iciail to the Aid ei 'gate Stteet Pi'pcii'Hy, and was lectin mg at 
the dial mg Cioss Hospital on the piactice ot medicine, and thus was 
abb to oht nn tor lnui in e admission to hospital piactice as well n- 
attendance on my 3i / tun s and m\ piactice at the dispemaiy I tlimk 
that I also obtained foi lain admission to the ophthalmic hospital in 
Mooifields With these 'ouro s of inhumation op< n to him, hi 
ohtanu d a toii'ideiahle acquaintance with the mon oidmaiy terms ( ,t 
disease, liotli sin local and imdical, and an amouat ot si lentihe and 
practical kuowlulge that could not fail to he ot the gieatest advantage 
to hnu in tin distant n gioiis to which lie was going, a wav from all the 
resources of utilisation His letters to me, and indeed all the lecnids 
of Ins event tul life dunon-tiate how meat to hnn was tin a. ilmi of tin 
medical knowledge with will'll hr oiteied on missionary life Tlim 
is ahundant evnlenr e that on taiious occasions hi' own life was pi, sent <1 
through Ins couiageoiis and sagacious application of his siientinc 
knowledge to liis own need', and the henefits which he couleiied oil 
the natives to whose w eltare lie devoted himself, and the wondeiful 
influence winch he exercised o\er them, were in no small degme due 
to the humane and 'kdleil assistance w lucli he was able to lendci as 
a healir ot bodily disease Ihe at count which he gave me of his 
pei dolls encounter with the lion, and the means he adopted for the 
if pair of the 'i-nous nijmn-s which he ri*i eiierl, excited the astonish- 
ment and admiration of all the medical friends to whom I lelated it. 
as evincing an amount of couiaae, sagacity, skill, and enduiance that 
have scarcely bren suipas-ed in the annals of heroism ” 

Another distinguished man of science with whom 

O 

Livingstone became acquainted m London, and on whom 
he made an impression similar to that made on Dr 
Bennett, was Professor Owen Part of the little time at 
his disposal was devoted to studying the series of com- 
parative anatomy in the Hunterian Museum, under 
Professor Owen’s charge Mr. Owen was interested to 
find that the Lanarkshire student was born in the same- 
neighbourhood as Hunter , 1 but still more interested in 
the youth himself and his great love of natural history 

1 ffot in the same pa nth, as stated afterwards by Professor Owen Hunter 
was boin in East Kdbnde, and Livingstone in Blantyre The error is repeated in 
notices of Livingstone in some other quarters 
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On taking leave, Livingstone promised to bear his 
instiuctoi in mind if any curiosity fell. in his way. 
Yeais passed, and as no communication reached him, 
Mr. Owen was disposed to class the promise with too 
many others made in the like circumstances But on his 
first return to this country Livingstone presented himself, 
beaiing the tusk of an elephant with a spiral curve. He 
had found it in the heait of Africa, and it was not easy 
of transport “You may recall,” said Piofessor Owen, at 
the Farewell Festival in 1858, “the difficulties of the 
pi ogress of the weary sick traveller on the bullock’s 
back. Every pound weight was of moment ; but Living- 
stone said, ‘ Owen shall have this tusk,’ and he placed it 
m my hands m London.” Professor Owen recorded this 
as a proof of Livingstone’s inflexible adheience to his 
word With equal justice we may quote it as a proof 
of his undvmg gratitude to any one that had shown 
him kindness 

On all his fellow-students and acquaintances the 
simplicity, frankness, and kindliness of Livingstone's 
chaiacter made a deep impression. Mr, J. S Cook, now 
of London, who spent three months with him at Ongar, 
writes “ He was so land and gentle in word and deed to 
all about him that all loved him He had always words 
of sympathy at command, and was leady to perform acts 
of sympathy for those who were sufteiing ” The Rev. 
G D Watt, a brother Scotchman, who went as a 
missionary to India, has a vivid remembrance of Living- 
stone’s mode of discussion ; he showed great simplicity 
of view, along with a certain roughness or bluntness of 
4taanner ; gieat kindliness, and yet gieat persistence in 
holding to’liis own ideas But none of his fi lends seem 
to have had any foiesiglit of the eminence he was destined 
to attain The Directors of the Society dicl not evep 
rank him among then- ablest men It is interesting to 
contrast the opinion entertained of him then with that 
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expressed by Sir Bartle Fiere, after much personal 
intercourse, many years afterwards “ Of his intellectual 
force and energy,” wrote Sii Baitle, “he has given such 
proof as few men could afford Any five years ot his life 
might in any other occupation have established a chaiacter 
and raised for him a fortune such as none but the most 
energetic of our race can realise ’ 1 

But his early fi lends weie not so much at fault 
Livingstone wa-> somewhat slow' ot maturing If we mav 
say so, his intellect hung file up to this very time, and it 
was only during his last year m England that he came to 
his intellectual manhood, and showed his leal powei 
His very handwriting shows the change ; from being 
cramped and feeble it suddenly becomes clear, firm, and 
upright, veiy neat, but quite the hand of a vigoious 
independent man. 

Livingstone's prospects of getting to China had been 
damaged by the Opium War, while it continued, no new 
appointments could be made, even had the Directors 
wished to send him theie It was m these circumstances 
that he came into contact with liis countryman, Mr (now 
Dr ) Moffat, who was then in England, creating much 
interest in his South Afncan mission The idea of his 
going to Afuca became a settled tiling, and was soon 
carried into effect 

“ I had occasion ” (Dr Moffat has informed us) “ to call foi some 
one at Mis Sewells, a boai ding-house foi young missionaiies in 
Aldersgate Street, where Li\ lug-, tone lived I ob-.cn ed soon that tin-, 
j’oung man was interested in my story, that he would sometimes come 
quietly and ask me a question or two, and that he was alwajs desnous 
to know where I was to speak in public, and attended on these 
occasions By and by he asked me whether I thought he would-^U 
for Africa I said I beheied he would, if he would not go to an old 
station, but would ad\ ance to unoccupied ground, specif) mg the vast 
plain to the north, wheie I had sometimes seen, in the morning sun, 
the smoke of a thousand ullages, where no missionaiiTiad e\cr been 
At last Livingstone said ‘ What is the use of my waiting for the end 

" 1 Good Wordi, 1874, p 2S5 
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of this abominable opium Avar ? I will go at once to Africa.’ The 
Directors concurred, and Afnca became ln» sphere ’’ 

It is no wonder that all his life Livingstone had a 
very strong faith in Providence, for at every turn of his 
career up to this point, some unlooked-fbr circumstance 
had come m to give a new direction to his history. First, 
his reading Dick’s Philosophy of a Future State, which led 
him to Christ, but did not lead him away from science , 
then his falling in with Gutzlaffs Appeal, which induced 
him to become a medical missionary ; the Opium War, 
which closed China against him , the friendly word of the 
Director who procured for him another trial ; Mr Moffat’s 
visit, which deepened his interest in Africa ; and finally, 
the issue of a dangerous illness that attacked him in 
London, — all indicated the unseen hand that was pre- 
paring him for his great woik 

The meeting of Livingstone with Moffat is far too 
important ail event to be passed over without remark. 
Both directly and indirectly Mr Moffat’s influence on his 
young brother, afterwards to become his son -in-law, was 
remarkable In after life they had a thorough apprecia- 
tion of each other. No family on the face of the globe 
could have been so helpful to Livingstone in connection 
■with the great work to which he gave himself If the 
old Homan fashion of surnames still prevaded, there is no 
household of which all the members would have been 
better entitled to put Afkicastus after then name. The 
interests of the great continent weie deal to them all 
In 1872, when one of the Seaich Expeditions for Living- 
stone was fitted out, a grandson of Dr. Moffat, another 
Egbert Moffat, was among those who set out in the hope 
of relieving’ him ; cut off at the very beginning, in the 
flower of his youth, he left his bones to moulder in 
African soil. * 

The illness to which we have alluded was an attack of 
congestion of the liver, with an affection of the lungs. 
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It seemed likely to prove fatal, and the only chance of 
recovery appeared to be a visit to his home, and return 
to his native air. In accompanying - him to the steamer, 
Mr Moore found him so weak that he could scarcely walk 
on boaid He parted from him in tears, fearing that he 
had but a few days to live But the voyage and the 
visit had a wonderful effect, and very soon Living- 
stone was in his usual health The parting with his 
father and mother, as they afterwaids told Mr Moore, 
was very affecting It happened, however, that they met 
once more. It was felt that the possession of a medical 
diploma would be of seivice, and Livingstone returned to 
Scotland m November 1840, and passed at Glasgow as 
Licentiate of the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons It 
was on this occasion he found it so inconvenient to have 
opinions of his own aud the knack of sticking to them. 
It seemed as if he was going to be rejected for obstinately 
maintaining his views in regard to the stethoscope , but 
he pulled through A single night was all that he could 
spend with his family and they had so much to speak ol 
that David proposed they should sit up all night This, 
however, his mother would not hear of “ I lemember 
my fathei and him,” writes his sister, “ talking over the 
prospects of Chustian missions They agreed that the 
time would come when uch men and great men would 
think it an honoui to suppoit whole stations of mission- 
aries, instead of spending their money on hounds and 
horses On the morning of ] 7th No\ ember, we got up at 
five o’clock My mother made coffee David lead the 
121st and 135th Psalms, and prayed My father and he 
walked to Glasgow to catch the Liverpool steamer.” -On 
the Broomielaw, father and son looked for th*e last time 
on earth on each other’s faces The old man walked back 
slowly to Blantyre, with a lonely heait no doubt, yet 
piaismg God. ^David’s face was now set t in earnest 
toward the Daik Continent 
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CHAPTER III. 

FIRST TWO YEARS IN AFRICA. 

AD 1S41-1843 

His ordination — Voyage out — At Rio do Janeiro — At the Cape — He proceeds to 
Kuruman — Letters — Journey of 700 miles to JBeehuana country — Selection of 
site for new station — Second excursion to Bccliuana country — Lcttei to dus 
sistei — Influence with chiefs — Bubi —Construction of a uater-dam — Sekomi 
— Woman seized by a lion— The Bahaa — Sebeliue — Lcttci to Di Risdon 
Bennett — Detention at Kuiuman — He \isits Sebehwes village — Bakhatlas — 
Seeh^le, chief of Balmains — Livingstone translates hymns — Tiavoh 400 miles 
on oxb.Lck — Re Lu ns to Kuninian — Is amhoiiscd to foun new station — 
Receive', conti lbutions foi native nnssionan — Lcttei s to Dncctois oil their 
Mission policy — He goes to new station— Fellou-tiavellcis — Pu\ chase of site 
— Lcttei to Dr Bennett — Desiccation of South Africa — Death of a sen ant, 
Scliamj — Lettci to lus parents 


On the 20th November 1840, Livingstone was oidained 
a missionary in Albion Stieet Chapel, along with the 
Rev William Ross, the service being conducted by the 
Rev J J. Freeman and the Rev R Cecil On the 8th 
of December lie embarked on boaid the ship “George,” 
under Captain Donaldson, and pioceeded to the Cape, and 
thence to Algoa Bay On the way the ship had to put 
in at Rio de Janeno, and he had a glance at Brazil, with 
which he was greatly charmed It was the only glimpsfe 
he ever got of any pait of the gieat continent of 
America Wilting to the Rev G. D. Watt, Avith whom 
he had become intimate in London, and who was pre- 
paring to go as a missionary to India, he says — 

“It is certainly the finest place I evei s.nw, et er^ thing delighted 
me except man . . We lived in the home of an^Amei nan Episcopal 

Methodist mmistei — the only Piotestant missionary m Liazil 
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Tracts and Bibles are rimilateil and lome effects might tic expected, 
were a most uijuuous influence not e\oi ted bj' Euiopean visitors 
These alike displace themselves and the leligion they piofess by 
drunkenness All otliei vice 5 are common in lho When mil the 
lays ot Divine light dispel the daikne«s m this beautitul einpnel 
The climate i« dehghtlul 1 ivondei it disabled Indian missionaries 
could not make theniseheo useful there ’ . 

During the voyage his chief hiend was the captain of 
the ship “ He was very obliging to me,” says Living- 
stone, £ ' and gave me all the information respecting the 
u-?e of the quadrant m his powei fiequently sittmg up 
till twelve o'clock at night foi the piu pose of taking lunai 
observations with me ’ Thus another qualification tvus 
acquired foi his veiy pecidiai life-woik Sundays were 
not times of refieslung, at least not beyond his closet 
“ The captain rigged out the church on Sundays, and we 
had sendee , but I beiug a poor preacher, and the chaplain 
addiessmg them all as Chustians already, no moral influ- 
ence was exeited, and even had tlieie been on Sabbath, it 
would have been neutralised by the week-day conduct 
In fact, no good was done” Xeithei at Ilio, nor on 
board ship, noi anywhere, could good he done without the 
element of personal character This was Livingstone’s 
strong conviction to the end of his life 

In his first lettei to the Dnectois of the London 
Missionaiy Society he tells them that he had spent most 
of his time at sea m the btudy of theology, and that 
he was deeply grieved to say that he knew of no spiritual 
good having been done in the case of any one on board 
the ship His cliaiacteiistjo honesty thus showed itself 
iu his veiy fiist despatch. 

Amvmg at the Cape, whcie the ship was detained-a 
month, he spent some time w ith Dr Philip, then acting 
as agent foi the Society, with informal powers as super- 
intendent* Dr Philip was desirous of returning home 
foi a time, and veiy anxious to find some one to take Ins 
place as mi nister of the congiegation of Cape Town, in 
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lus absence. The office was offered to Livingstone, who 
rejected it with no little emphasis — not for a moment 
would he think of it, nor would he pieach the gospel 
within any other man’s line He had not been long at 
the Cape when he found to his surpiise'and sorrow that 
the missionaries wfire not all at one, either as to the 
general policy of the mission, or in the matter of social 
intercourse and confidence The shock was a severe one; 
it was not lessened by what he came to know of the 
spmt and life of a few — happily only a few — of his 
brethren afterwards , and undoubtedly it had an influence 
on his future life It show ed him that there were mis- 
sionaries whose profession was not suppoited by a life of 
consistent well-doing, although it did not shake his 
confidence in the chaiacter and the work of missionaries 
on the whole He saw that in the mission theie was 
what might be called a colonial side and a native side ; 
some sympathising with the colonists and some with the 
natives He had no difficulty in making up his mind 
between them , he drew instinctively to the party that 
were for protecting the natives against the unrighteous 
encroachments of the settlers 

On leaving the ship at Algoa Bay, he proceeded by 
land to Kuruinan or Lattakoo m the Bechuana country, 
the most northerly station of the Society in South Africa, 
and the usual residence of Mr Moffat, who was still 
absent in England. In this his first African journey, the 
germ of the future traveller was apparent “Ciossmg 
the Orange River,” he says, “ I got my vehicle aground, 
and my oxen got out of order, some with their heads where 
Jjieir tails should be, and otheis with their heads twisted 
round in ‘the yoke so far that they appeared bent on 
committing suicide, 01 overturning the wagon. . . I 
like travelling very much indeed There 'is so much 
freedom connected with our African* manners. We pitch 
our tent, make our fire, etc , wherever we hhoose. walk, 
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nde, or shoot at ,1 bundance of all suits of gamo as our 
i nc lination leads us , but there is a great drawback : we 
can’t studv or* lead when we please. I feel this veiy 
much I have made but veiv little progiess m tlie 
languacre * can speak a little Dutch), but I long for the 
time when I shall give my undivided* attention to it, and 
then be furnished with the means of making known the 
truth of the gospel ” While at the Cape, Livingstone 
had heard something of a fiesh-watei lake (’Ngann) which 
all the miS'i manes weie eagei to see If only they would 
£ive him a month or two to learn the colloquial language, 
he said they might spare themselves the pains of being 
” the first in at the death It is interesting to remark 
further that m this hist journey, science had begun to 
receive its share of attention He is already bent on 
making a collection foi the use of Piofessor Owen, 1 and 
is enthusiastic in descnbing some agatised trees and other 
curiosities which he met with 

Writing to his parents fiom Port Elizabeth, 19th May 
1841, he gives Ins first impressions of Africa He had 
been at a station called Hankey — 

“The scenery iva» vuy fine Thf white '•and in some placet, 
near the heath drifted up m huge wreaths exactly like snow One 
might imagine luinaelf m Scotland were tlnue not a hot sun overhead 
The woods present an aspect of stiangenc-.', foi everywhere the eye 
meets the foreign-looking tice fiom which the bitter aloes is exu acted, 
popping up its head among the mimosa bushes and stunted acacias 
Beautiful humming-birds fly about in gi eat numbeis, sucking the 
nectar from the flowers, which aie in gieat abundance and very 
beautiful I was much pleased with my visit to Hankey The 
state ot the people presents a o many features of interest, that one may 
talk about it and convey some idea of what the Gospel has done The 
full extent of the benefit received can, howevei, be understood only 
by those who witness it in conti ast with other places that have noT 
been so highly favomed My expectations have been far exceeded 
Everything I witnessed surpassed my hopes, and if this one station is 
a fair sample of the whole, tlie statements of the missionaries wit]) 
regard to then success ate far within the maik The Hottentots of 
Haukey appear to be m a state similar to that of our forefathers in 
1 This collection never reached its destination 
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(lie 1L1) s, immediately preceding tlie times of the Covenantors They 
have a pi ay ei -meeting cveiy morning at lom o’clock, and uell attended 
They began it dining a visitation of measles among them, and liked it 
so much, -that they still continue” 

He goes on to say that as tlie natives hail no clocks or 
vvatclies, mistakes sometimes occuiied about ringing the 
bell for this meeting, ancl sometimes the people found 
themselves assembled at twelve or one o’clock instead of 
four The welcome to the missionaries (their own mis- 
sionary was returning from the Cape with Livingstone) 
was wondeiful Muskets vveie hied at their approach, 
then big guns, and then men, women, and children, 
rushed at the top of then speed to shake hands and 
welcome them The missionaiy had lost a little boy, and 
out of lespect each of tlie people had something black 011 
his head Both public woiship and family woiship were 
very interesting, the singing of hymns being very beautiful 
The bearing of these Christianised Hottentots was in 
complete contrast to that of a Hutch family whom he 
visited as a medical man one Sunday There was no 
Sunday; the man’s wife and daughters weie dancing 
befoie the house, while a black played the fiddle. 

His instructions fiom the Directors were to go to 
Kuruman, remain there till Mr Moffat should leturn from 
England, and turn his attention to the formation of a new 
station farther noi tli, awaiting 11101 e specific instructions. 
He arrived at Kunmuin on the 31 st July 1841 , but no 
instructions had come fiom the Directors, his sphere of 
work was quite undetermined, and he began to entertain 
the idea of going to Abyssinia There could be no doubt 
that a Christian missionary was needed there, foi the 
country h;id none ; but if he should go, he felt that pio- 
bably he would never letum In writing of this to Ins 
friend Watt'he used words almost pioplietic “Whatever 
way my life may be spent so as but to promote the glory 
of our gracious God, I feel anxious to do it. . . . My life 
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may be spent as profitably as a pioneer as in any other 
way." 

In liis next? letter to the London Missionary Society, 
dated Kuruman, 23d September 1841, he gives his 
impiessions of the field, and unfolds an idea which took 
hold of him at the very beginning* and nevei lost its 
grip It was, that there was not population enough 
about the South to justify a concentration of missionary 
labour there, and that the policy of the Society ought to 
be one of expansion, moving out far and wide wherever 
theie was an opening, and making the utmost possible 
use of native agency, m order to cultivate so wide a field 
In England he had thought that Kuruman might be 
made a great missionary institute, whence the beams of 
divine truth might diverge in every direction, through 
native agents supplied from among the converts ; but 
since he came to the spot he had been obliged to abandon 
that notion , not that the Kuruman mission had not been 
successful, or that the attendance at public worship was 
small, but simply because the population was meagre, 
and seemed more likely to become smaller than larger 
The field from which native agents might be drawn was 
thus too small. Farther north there was a denser 
population. It was therefore his purpose, along with a 
brother missionary, to make an eaily journey to the 
mterioi, and bury himself among the natives, to learn 
their language, and slip into their modes of thinking and 
feeling. He purposed to take with him two of the best 
qualified native Christians of Kuruman, to plant them as 
teachers m some promising locality, and m case any 
difficulty should arise about their maintenance, he offered 
with characteristic generosity, to defray the dost of one 
of them from his own resources. 

Accordingly, in company with a brothel- missionary 
from Kuruman, a journey of seven hundred miles was 
performed Before' the end of the year, leading chiefly to 
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two results in the hist place, a strong confirmation of 
his views on the subject of native agency ; and in the 
second place, the selection of a station, ttvo hundred and 
fifty miles north of Kuruman, as the most suitable for 
missionary opeiations Seven hundred miles travelled 
over more Afncano seemed to indicate a vast teintory , 
but on looking at it on the map, it was a mere speck on 
the continent of heathenism How was that continent 
ever to be evangelised i He could think of no method 
except an extensive employment of native agency And 
the natives, when qualified, were admu’ably qualified 
Them waini, affectionate manner of dealing with their 
fellow-men, their ability to present the truth to their 
minds fieed fiom the strangeness of which foreigners 
could not divest it, and the eminent success of those 
employed by the brethien of Giiqua Town, were greatly 
in tlieii favour Two natives had likewise been employed 
recently by the Kuruman Mission, and these had been 
highly efficient and successful If the Directors would 
allow him to employ more of these, conversions would 
increase in a compound ratio, and regions not yet ex- 
plored by Europeans would soon be supplied with 
the bread of life 

In regard to the spot selected for a mission, there 
were many considerations in its favour. In the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of Kuruman the chiefs hated 
the gospel, because it deprived them of their super- 
numerary wives In the region farther north, this 
feeling had not yet established itself ; on the contrary, 
there was an impiession favourable to Europeans, and a 
desire for them alliance. These Bechuana tiibes had 
suffered fnuch from the maiauding invasions of their 
neighbours; and recently, the most ten lble maiauder of 
the country, Mosilikatse, aftei being dnveft westwards 
by the Dutch Boers, had taken up his abode on the banks 
of a central lake, and resumed his raids, which weie 
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keeping the whole country in alarm. The more peaceful 
tribes had heard of the value of the # white man, and of 
the weapons by which a mere handful of whites had 
repulsed hordes of marauders They were therefore dis- 
posed to welcom'e the stranger, although this state of 
feeling could not be relied on as sure to continue, for 
Cfnqua hunteis and individuals from tribes hostile to the 
gospel weie moving noitliwaids, and not only circulating 
rumouis unfavourable to nnssionaiies, but by then wicked 
lives mtroducmg diseases previously unknown. If these 
legions therefore were to be taken possession of by the 
gospel, no time was to be lost For himself, Livingstone 
had no hesitation m going to reside in the midst of these 
savages, hundieds of miles away from civilisation, not 
meiely for a visit, but, if necessaiy, for the whole of his 
life. 

In writing to Ins sisters after this journey (8th De- 
cember 1841), he gives a giaphic account of the country, 
and some interesting notices of the people — 

“Janet, I suppose, Mill feel anxious to know what our dinnei was 
We boiled a piece of the flesh of a rlnnoceios which was toughness, 
itself, the night before The meat w .is our supper, and pomdge made 
of Indian coin-meal and gravy of the meat made a very good dinnei 
next day When about 150 miles fioni home we came to a large 
village The chief had sore eyes, I doctoied them, and he fed us 
pretty well with milk and beans, and sent a fine buck aftei me as a 
present When we had got about ten oi twelve miles on the way, a little 
girl about eleven oi twelve years of age came up and sat down undei 
my wagon, having mu away for the pin pose of coining with us to 
Kuruman She had lived w ith a sistei w horn she had lately lost by 
death Another family took possession of liei foi the pmpose of 
selling liei as soon as she was old enough for a wife But not liking 
this, she determined to l un away from them and come to some friends 
neai Kumman With tills intention she came, and thought of walk- 
mg all the way behind my wagon I was pleased with, the detei- 
liunation of the little cieatuic, and gave her some food But before 
we had lemamed long there, I heaid her sobbing violently as if her 
he.tit would break On looking lound, I obseived the ciftise A man 
with a gun had been sent after hei, and he had just arrived I did 
not know well wjjiat to 4 do now, lmt I w-as not in perplexity long, foi 
Pomare, a native convert who accompanied us, staited up and defended 
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hei cause He being the son of a chief, .and possessed of some little 
authority, managed the matter nicely She had been loaded with 
beads to render hei more atti active, and fetcli a hjgher price These 
she stripped off and gave to the man, and desired him to go away I 
afterwards took measures for hiding her, and though fifty men had 
come for her, they would not have got her ” • 

The story leads like an allegory or a prophecy In 
the person of the little maid, oppressed and enslaved 
Afnca comes to the good Doctor for protection ; instinc- 
tively she knows she may trust him , his heart opens at 
once, his ingenuity contrives a way of protection and 
deliverance, and he will never give her up. It is a httle 
picture of Livingstone’s life 

In fulfilment of a promise made to the natives in the 
interior that he would letuin to them, Livmgstone set 
out on a second torn into the interior of the Bechuana 
country on 10th Febiuaiy 18-12 His objects weie, first, 
to acquiie the native language more perfectly, and 
second, by suspending his medical practice, which had 
become inconveniently large at Kuruman, to give his 
undivided attention to the subject of native agents He 
took with him two native members of the Kuruman 
church, and two other natives for the management of 
the wagon. 

The first person that specially engaged his interest in 
this journey was a chief of the name of Bubi, whose 
people weie Bakwains With him he stationed one of 
the native agents as a teacliei, the chief himself collecting 
the children and supplying them with food The honesty 
of the people was shown in then leaving untouched all 
the contents of his wagon, though crowds of them 
visited it. Livingstone was alieady acquiring a powerful 
influence,* both with chiefs and people, the lesult of his 
considerate and concilia toiy treatment of both He had 
already observed the failme of sojgrie of his brethren to 
influence them, and his sagacity had discerned the cause 
His success m inducing Bubi’s people to dig a canal was 
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contrasted in a characteristic passage of a private letter, 

with the expel ience of others — 

■ 

“ The doctor and the rainmaker among these people aie one and 
the same peison As 1 did not like to be behind my professional 
brethren, I declared I could make lam too, not however by enchant- 
ments like them, but by leading out their river for irrigation The 
idea pleased mightily, and to work we went mstanter Even the 
chief's own doctor is at it and works like a good fellow, laughing 
heartily at the cunning of the ‘ foreigner' who can make rain so We 
have only one spade, and this is without a handle , and yet by means 
of sticks shaipened to a point we have peiformcd all the digging of a 
pretty long canal The earth was lifted out in ‘ gowpens ’ and 
earned to the huge dam we have built in karosses (skin cloaks), 
toitoise-sliells, 01 wooden bowls We intended notluug of the 
ornamental m it, but when we came to a huge stone, w e were foi ced 
to seal cli foi a way round it The consequence is, it has assumed a 
beautifully serpentine appearance This is, I believe, the fiist instance 
in which Becliuanas have been got to work without wages It was 
with the utmost difficulty the eailiei missionanes got them to do any- 
thing The missionaries solicited then peimission to do what they 
did, and this ivas the very way to make them sliow r oft their ans, foi 
they are so disobliging , if they peiceive any one in the least depen- 
dent upon them, they immediately begin to tyrannise A more mean 
and selhsh vice ceitainly does not exist in the woild I am tiling a 
different plan wnth them I make my presence with any of them a 
favour, and when they show any impudence, I threaten to leave them, 
and if they don’t amend, I put my tlneat into execution By a bold 
free couise among them I have had not the least difficulty in manag- 
ing the most fieice They aie in one sense fierce and in another the 
greatest cowaidb m the w'oild A kick would, I am peisuaded, quell 
the courage of the biavest of them Add to this the repoit winch 
many of them venly believe, that I am a gieat wizanl, and you will 
understand how I cau with ease visit any of them Those who do 
not love, fear me, and so tiuly in then eyes am I possessed of super- 
natuial power, some have not hesitated to affirm I ain capable of even 
raising the dead 1 The people of a village visited by a Fienth 
brother actually believed it Their belief of my poiveis, I suppose, 
accounts too for the fact that I have not missed a single article eithei 
fiom the house or wagon since I came amongst them, and this, 
although all my things lay scattered about the 100m, while crammed 
with patients ” 

It was unfortunate that the teacher whtim Living- 
stone stationed witk Bubi’s people was seized with 
a violent fever, so that he was obliged to bring him 
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away. As for Bubi himself, he was afterwards burned 
to death by an explosion of gunpowder, which one of 
his sotcerers was trying, by means of burnt roots, to 
iwi-bewitch. 

In advancing, Livingstone had occasion to pass tin ough 
a part of the great* Kalahari desert, and here he met 
with Sekomi, a chief of the Bamangwato, fioin whom 
also he received a most friendly leception. The ignor- 
ance of this tribe he found to be exceedingly great — 

“Their conceptions of the Deity are of the most vague and con- 
tradictory nature, and the name of Clod conveys no more to their 
understanding than the idea of supeiiouty Hence they do not 
hesitate to apply the name to then chief', I was cveiy day shocked 
liy being addressed by that title, and though it as often furnished me 
with a text fiom v Inch to tell them of the only tiue God and Jesus 
Christ whom he has sent, yet it deeply pained me, and I never felt 
so fully convinced of the lamentable deteiioratum of our species It 
is indeed a mournful tiuth that man has become like the beasts that 
perish ” 

The place was greatly infested by lions, and duting 
Livingstone’s visit an awful occunence took place that 
made a great impression on him — 

“A woman was actually devouied 111 her gaiden during my visit, 
and that so near the town that I had frequently walked past it It 
was most affecting to hear the cues of the oiphan child icn of this 
woman Dining the whole day after her death the suirounding locks 
and valleys xang and re-echoud with their bittei cues I frequently 
thought as I listened to the loud sobs, painfully indicative of the 
soirows of those who luve no hope, that if some of oui chinches could 
have lieaid their =ad wailings, it would have awakened the film lesolu- 
tion to do moie foi the heathen than tlicy have done ” 

Poor Sekomi advanced a new theory of regeneration 
which Livingstone was unable to work out — 

‘ On one 'occasion Sekomi, liav mg sat by me in the hut foi some 
time m deep thought, at length addiossmg me by a pompous title said, 
‘ I wish you would change my heart Give me medicine to change it, for 
it is pi oud, proud and angry, angry alvv a} s ’ I lifted up the Testament 
and was about to tell him of the only way in which tlie heart can be 
changed, but he intenupted me by saying, ‘Nay, I wish to have it 
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changed by medicine, to drink and have it changed at once, for it is 
always very proud .and very uneasy, and continually nngiy with some 
one ’ He then i'Ojse and went away ” 

A third tribe visited at this time was the Bakaa, and 
here, too, Livingstone was able to put in force his wondei - 
ful powers of management Shoitly before, the Bakaa had 
muideied a tiader and his company When Livingstone 
appeared their consciences smote them, and, with the 
exception of the chief and two attendants, the whole of 
the people fled fiom his presence Xdtlnng could allay 
their terror, till, a dish of pomdge having been prepaied, 
they saw Livingstone partake of it along with themselves 
without distrust When they saw him he down and fall 
asleep they were quite at their ease. Thereaftei he began 
to speak to them — 

“I had more than ordinary plea-me in telling these mm driers of 
the piecious blood ivhu.li < L,uw tli from all su I bless God that He 
has coufeired on one un wunlih-x the distinguished pnulcgo and 
honour of being the fii't in. r ot mnry that evri tied these 
regions Its bring aLo tL hist <«.ca=i.iii on which I had ventuied to 
addiess a nivmbei of Lechuaua- in then own tongue without leading 
it, renders it to myself one of penih.ir mteie-t i felt moir fieedom 
than I had anticipated but 1 lift* .> an imnien-e amount of labour still 
befoie me, ere I can call iuy~< It ,t ui.i'tei ot Siclinaua 'i'liis journey 
discloses tonic that w lien I Live a. j Hired the Batlapi theie is an- 
other and perhaps mole aiduoiu task to hi an onijilished in the other 
dialect®, but by the Dmn. <is»i'fanre I h >pr I >hall lie enabled to 
conquer M lira I left the E.ikaa, the rhirf sent Ills son with a 
number of lus people to see me sate part of the wav to the 
Makalaka ” 

On his way home, m passing tluougli Bubi’s country, 
he was visited by sixteen of the people of Sebeliwe, a 
chief who had successfully withstood Mosilikatse, but 
whose cowardly neighbours, under the influence of jealousy, 
had banded together to depnve him of what they had 
not had the courage to defend Consequently he had 
been dnven into the sandy desert, and his object in 
sending to Livingstone was to solicit his advice and pro- 
tection, as he wished to come out, in order that his 
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people might grow com, etc. Sehohwe, like many of the 
other people of the country, had. the notion that if he 
got a single white man to live with him/ he would be 
quite secure It was no wonder that Livingstone early 
acquired the strong conviction that if missions could 
only be scattered over Africa, their immediate effect in 
promoting the tranquillity of the continent could hardly 
be over-estimated. 

We have given these details somewhat fully, because 
they show that before he had been a year in the country 
Livingstone had learned how to lule the Africans From 
the very first, his genial address, simple and fearless 
manner, and tianspaient kindliness formed a spell which 
rarely failed He had gi eat faith in the power of humour 
He was never afraid of a man who had a heoity laugh. 
By a playful way of dealing with the people, he made 
them feel at ease with him, and afterwards he could be 
solemn enough when the occasion rerjuued His medical 
knowledge helped him greatly , but for peimanent in- 
fluence all would have been in vain if he had not uniformly 
observed the rules of justice, good feeling, and good 
manners Often he would say that the tiue road to 
influence was patient continuance in well-doing It is 
remarkable that, from the very first, he should have seen 
the charm of that method which he employ ed so success- 
fully to the end 

In the cour&e of this journey, Livingstone was nilhin 
ten days of Lake ’Nganu, the lake of v Inch he had heaid 
at the Cape, and which he actually discoveied 111 1849 , 
and he might have discoveied it now, had discovery 
alone been his object. Part of his journey was peiformed 
on foot, in consequence of the di aught oxen having be- 
come sick — 

“ Some of my companions,” he bays m his first book, “ who had 
recently joined us and did not know that I undeistood ajittle of then 
speech, were oveiheaid by me discussing my appearance and powers 

D 
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‘ He is not stiong, he is quite slim, and only appears stout because lie 
puts himself into those bags (tiouseis) , lie will soon laioek up' This 
caused my Highland blood to use, and made me despise the fatigue of 
keeping them all at the top of their speed for days together, and 
until I heard them expi easing piopcr opinions of my pedestrian 
powers ” * 

■ 

We have seen how full Livingstone's heart was of the 
missionary spirit , how intent he was on making friends 
of the natives, and how he could already preach in one 
dialect, and was learning another. But the activity of 
his mind enabled him to give attention at the same time 
to other matters He was ah early pondering the structure 
of the great Afiican Continent, and carefully investigating 
the process of desiccation that had been going on for a 
long time and had left much uncomfortable evidence of 
its activity hi many parts In the deseit, he informs 
his friend Watt that no fewer than thirty- two edible 
roots and forty-tlnee fiuits grew without cultivation. 
He had the rare faculty of directing his mind at the full 
stretch of its power to one great object, and yet, 
apparently without effort, giving minute and most care- 
ful attention to many other matters, — all beaiing, how- 
ever, on the same gieat end 

A very interesting lettei to Dr Risdon Bennett, dated 
Kuruman, 18th Dec 1841, gives an account of his first 
year’s work from the medical and scientific point of view. 
First, he gives an amusing pictuie of the Bechuana 
chiefs, and then some details of his medical practice • — 

“The people are all under the feudal system of got moment, the 
chieftainship is hereditary, and although the chief is usually the 
greatest a&s, and the most insignificant of the tribe in appcaiance, the 
people pay a deference to him which is tiuly astonishing I 
feel the benefit often of youi instructions, and of those I got through 
your kindness Here I have an immense piactice I have patients 
now under treatment who have walked 1 30 miles for my advice ; and 
when thesc'go home, others will come foi the same fun pose This is 
the country for a medical man if he wants a large piactice, but he 
must leave fjes out of the question ■ The Beehuanas have a great deal 
more disease than I expected to find amongst a savage nation , but 
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little else can be expected, for they are neaily naked, and endure the 
scorching heat of the day and the chills of the night m, that condition. 
Add to tins that they aie absolutely omnivorous Indigestion, 
rheumatism, ophthalmia aie the pievaihng diseases Many very 

bad cases were bi ought to me, and sometimes, when travelling, my 
wagon was quite besieged by their blind, aud halt, and lame "What 
a mighty effect would be produced if one of the seventy disciples were 
amongst them to heal them all by a word 1 The Bechuanas resort to 
the Bushmen and the poor people that live m the desert, for doctors 
The fact of my dealing m that line a little is so stiange, and now my 
fame has spread far and wide But if one of Clmst’s apostles were 
here, I should think ho would be i ei y soon known all over the con- 
tinent to Abyssinia The gieat deal of work I have had to do m 
attending to the sick has proved beneficial to me, for they make me 
speak the language pcipetually, and if I were inclined to be lazy in 
learning it, they would pievent me indulging the propensity And 
they are excellent patients too besides Theie is no wincing , every- 
thing prescubed is done ivsfcniln Their only failing is that they 
become tiled of a long couise Butin any opeiation, even the women 
sit unmoved I have been quite astonished again and again at then 
calmness In cutting out a turnout, an inch in diameter, they sit and 
talk as if they felt nothing ‘ A man like me never cries,’ they say, 

‘ they aie childien that cry ’ And it is a fact that the men never cry 
But when the Spirit of God works on their minds they cry most 
piteously Sometimes m chuich they endeavour to screen themselves 
from the eyes of the pieaclier by hiding under the forms or covering 
their heads with then karosses as a remedy against their convictions 
And when they find that won’t do, they rash out of the church and 
run with all their might, ciyiiig as if the hand of death were behind 
them One would think, w hen they got away, there they would remain ; 
but no, there they are in their places at the very next meeting It is 
not to be wondered at that they should exhibit agitations of body 
when the mind is affected, as they are quite unaccustomed to lestram 
their feelings But that the haidened beings should be moved 
mentally at all is wondeiful indeed If you saw them in their savage 
state you would feel the force of this moic N B — I have got for 

Professor Owen specimens of the incubated ostneh m abundance, and 
am waiting for an oppoitumty to transmit the box to the College I 
tried to keep foi you some of ihc fine birds of the intci 101, but the 
weather was so horribly hot they were putud m a few hours ” 

When he returned to Kuruman in June 1842, he 
found that no instructions had as yet come from the 
Directors as £o his permanent quartern. He was preparing 
for another journey when news arrived that, ^contrary to 
his advice, Sebehwe had left the desert where he was 
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encamped, liad been tieacherously attacked by the cliief 
Mahura, and that many of bis people, including women 
and children, had been savagely muidered What aggra- 
vated the case was that several native Christians from 
Kuruman had been at the time with Sebehwe, and that 
these weie accused of having acted treacherously by bun 
But now no native would expose himself to the expected 
rage of Sebehwe, so that for want of attendants Living- 
stone could not go to lum He was obliged to remain 
for some months about Kui uman, itinerating to the 
neighbouring tribes, and taking pait in the routine woik 
of the station that is to say preaching, printing, building 
a chapel at an out-station, presenbing for the sick, and 
many things else that would have been intolerable, he 
said, to a man of “ clei ical dignity ” 

He was able to give his father a very encouraging 
report of the mission woik (July 13, 18-12) — “The work 
of God goes on lieie notwithstanding all our infirmities 
Souls are gathered in continually, and sometimes fiom 
among those you would never have expected to see 
turning to the Lord Twenty-four were added to the 
Church last month, and there are several inquirers. At 
Motito, a French station about tlnrty-three mdes north- 
east of this, there has been an awakening, and I hope 
much good will i esult I have good news too from Bio 
de Janeiro The Bibles that have been distributed are 
beginning to cause a stir ” 

The state of the countiy continued so distiubed that 
it was not till Febmaiy 1 813 that he was able to set out 
for the village where Sebehwe had taken up his residence 
with the remains of his tiibe This visit ho undertook at 
great personal risk Though looking at first very ill- 
pleased, Sebehwe treated him in a short time in a most 
friendly way, and on the Sunday after his arrival, sent a 
herald to proclaim that on that day nothing should be 
done but pray to God and listen to the words of the 
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foreigner He Kim, self listened with great attention while 
Livingstone told him of Jesus and the resurrection, and 
the missionary was often interrupted by the questions of 
the chief. Here then was another chief pacified, and 
brought under the preaching of the gospel. 

Livingstone then* passed on to the country of the 
Bakhatla, where he had purposed to erect his mission- 
station. The country was fertile, and the people indus- 
trious, and among other industries was an iron manu- 
factory, to which as a bachelor he got admission, whereas 
married men were wont to be excluded, through fear that 
they would bewitch the iron ! When he asked the chief 
if he would like him to come and be his missionary, he 
held up his hands and said, “ Oh, I shall dance if you 
do ; I shall collect all my people to hoe for you a garden, 
and you will get more sweet reed and corn than myself.” 
The cautious Directors at home, however, had sent no 
instructions as to Livingstone’s station, and he could 
only say to the chief that he would tell them of his 
desire for a missionary. 

At a distance of five days’ journey beyond the Ba- 
khatla was situated the village of Sechele, chief of the 
Bakwains, afterwards one of Livingstone’s greatest friends. 
Sechele had been enraged at him for not visiting him 
the year before, and thieatened him with mischief. It 
happened that his only child was ill when the missionary 
arrived, and also the child of one of his principal men. 
Livingstone’s treatment of both was successful, and 
Sechele had not an angiy word. Some of his questions 
struck the heart of the missionary . — 

“ 1 Since it is tree that all who die unforgiven are lost for ever, 
why did your nation not conic to tell us of it before now ? My 
ancestois are all gone, and none of them knew anjthing of what you 
tell mo How. is this *’ I thought immediately,” says Livingstone, 
“ of the guilt of the Church, but did not confess I told him multi- 
tudes in our own country vere like himself, so much^in love with 
their sms. My ancestois had spent a gieat deal of time m trying to 
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persuade them, and yet after all many of them by refusing were lost 
"We now wish to tell all the world about a Savioui, and if men (lid 
not believe, the guilt would be entirely then s Seclude has been 
driven to anothet part of his countiy from that in which he was 
located last yeai, and so has Bubi, so that the prospects I had of 
benefiting them by -native teacher^ aie foi the piesmt daikened” 

Am ong- oilier things that Livingstone found time for 
in these wanderings among stiange people was trans- 
lating hymns into the Sichuana language. Writing to his 

father (Bakwain Countiy, 21st Mai eh 1843), he says — 

• 

“ Janet may be pleased to learn that I am become a poet, oi 
rather a poetaster, m Sichuana llalf-a-dozen of inj hymns wen* 
lately punted m a collection of the Fieneh bictlnen One of them is 
a translation of ‘ There is a fountain filled with blood ’ another, 

‘ Jesus shall reign w hcre’ei the sun,’ othen aiP on ‘ The eaitli being 
filled with the glory of the Lord,’ ‘Self-dedication.’ ‘Invitation to 
Sumei-j,’ ‘The soul that loves God finds him e\ m wlieie ’ Janet maj 
tiy to make English ones on tliese latter subjects if she can and 
Agnes will doubtless set them to music on the same condition I do 
not boast of having done this, but only mention it to let you know 
that I am getting a little bettei fitted for the great noik of a mis- 
sionary, that your hearts maybe drawn out to more piuiei foi the 
success of the gospel proclaimed by my feeble lips ’’ 

Livingstone was bent on advancing in the direction uf 
the country of the Matebele and their chief Mosilikatse, 
but the dread of that ternble wan ior pi evented him fiom 
getting Bakwams to accompany him, and being thus 
unable to no- out a wagon, he was obliged to travel on 
oxback In a letter to Di Itisdon Bennett (30th June 
1843), he gives a lively description of tins mode of travel- 
ling — “It is rough tiavelhng, as you can conceive. The 
skin is so loose there is no getting one’s gieat-coat, which 
has to serve both as saddle and blanket, to stick on ; and 
then the long horns in front, with which he can give 
one a punch in the abdomen if he likes, make us sit as 
bolt upright as diagoons In this manner I travelled 
more than 400 miles.” Visits to some of • the villages 
of the Bakalahari gave him much pleasure. He was 
listened to with great attention, and while sitting by 
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their fires and listening to their traditionary tales, he 
intermingled the story of the Cross with their conversa- 
tion, and it was by far the happiest portion ef his journey. 
The people were a poor, degiaded, enslaved race, who 
hunted for other tribes to procure them skins , they 
were far from wells, ahd had their gardens far from their 
houses, in order to have their pioduce safe fiom the 
chiefs who visited them 

Coming on to his old fiends the Bakaa, he found 
them out of humour with him, accusing him of having 
given poison to a native who had been seized with fever 
on occasion of his foimor visit Consequently he could 
get little or nothing to eat, and had to content himself, 
as he wrote to his fiiends, with the sumptuous feasts of 
his imagination With his usual habit of discovering 
good in all his troubles, howevei, he found cause for 
thankfulness at their stinginess, for in coming down a 
steep pass, absorbed with the questions which the people 
were putting to him, he forgot wheie he was, lost his 
footing, and striking his hand between a rock and his 
Bible ■which he was carrying, he sufleied a compound 
fracture of his finger. His involuntary low diet saved 
him from taking fever, and the finger was healing favour- 
ably, when a sudden visit in the middle of the night from 
a lion that threw them all into consternation, made him, 
without thinking, discharge his revolvei at the visitor, 
and the lecoil hurt him more than the shot did the lion 
It rebroke his finger, and the second fincture was worse 
than the first. “ The Bakwams,” he says, “ who were 
most attentive to my wants during the whole journey of 
more than 400 miles, tried to comfort me when they saw 
the blood a£ain flowing by saying, ‘ You have hurt your- 
self, but you have ledecmed us henccfoith we will only 
swear by you!’ Poor creatures,” he writes to Dr Bennett, 
“ I wished they had felt gratitude for the blood that was 
shed for their precious souls.” 
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Returning to Kuruman from this journey, in June 
1843, Livingstone was delighted to find at length a 
letter from the Directors of the Society authorising the 
formation of a settlement in the regions beyond He 
found another fetter that greatly cheered him, from a 
Mrs. M'Robert, the wife of an Independent minister at 
Cambuslang (near Blantyre), who had collected and now 
sent him £12 for a native agent, and was willing, 
on the part of some young fiiends, to send presents 
of clothing for the converts In acknowledging this 
letter, Livingstone poured out his very heart, so full 
was he of gratitude and delight He entreated the 
giveis to consider Mebalwe as their own agent, and 
to concentiate their prayers upon him, for piayer, he 
thought, was always moie efficacious when it could be 
said, “ One thing have I desiied of the Lord." As to 
the present of clothmg, he simply entreated his friends 
to send nothing of the kind, such things demoralised 
the recipients and bred endless jealousies. If he were 
allowed to charge something for the clothes, he would be 
pleased to have them, but on no other terms 

Writing to the Secretary of the Society, Rev. A. 
Tidman (24th June 1 8 43), and refening to the past success 
of the Mission in the nearer localities, he says . — “ If you 
could realise this fact as fully as those on the spot can, 
you would be able to enter into the feelings of lrrepiessible 
delight with which I hail the decision of the Directors 
that we go forward to the dark interior. May the Lord 
enable me to consecrate my whole being to the glorious 
work t ” 

In this communication to the Directors Livingstone 
modestly, but frankly and firmly, gives them Ins mind on 
some points touched on in their letter to him In regard 
to his favourite measure — native agency-^he is glad 
that a friend has remitted money for the employment of 
one agent, and that others have promised the means of 
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employing otlier two. On another subject he had a 
co mm u n ication to make to them which evidently cost 
him no ordinary effort. In his more .private letters 
to his friends, from an early period after entering Africa, 
he had expressed himself very freely, almost con- 
temptuously, on the ’distribution of the labourers. There 
was far too much clustering about the Cape Colony, and 
the district immediately beyond it, and a woeful slow- 
ness to strike out, with the feailess chivalry that became 
missionaries of the Cross, and take possession of the vast 
continent beyond. All his letters reveal the chafing of 
his spirit with this confinement of evangelistic energy 
in the face of so vast a field, — this huddling together 
of labourers in sparsely peopled districts, instead of 
sending them forth over the whole of Africa, India, and 
China, to preach the gospel to every creature. He felt 
deeply that both the Church at home, and many of 
the missionaries on the spot, had a poor conception of 
missionary duty, out of winch came little faith, little 
effort, little expectation, with a miserable tendency to 
exaggerate their own evils and grievances, and fall into 
paltry squabbles which would not have been possible if 
they had been fired with the ambition to win the world 
for Christ. 

But what it was a positive relief for him to whispei 
in the ear of an intimate friend, it demanded the courage 
of a hero to proclaim to the Directors of a great Society 
It was like impugning their whole policy and arraigning 
their wisdom. But Livingstone could not say one thing 
in private and another in public. Fiankly and fearlessly 
lie proclaimed his views . — 

“ The conviction to ivluch I refer is that a much larger share of 
the benevolence of the Church ami of imssionaiy exertion is dnected 
into this couijtiy than the amount of population, as compared with 
other countries, and the success attending those efforts, seem to call for 
This conviction has been forced upon me, both by a personal inspection, 
more extensrv e than that which has fallen to the lot of any othei, 
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either missionary or tiarler, and by the sentiments of other mission- 
aries who have investigated the subject according to their oppoitumties 
Iu lefeience to 'the population, I may mention that I was led in 
England to believe? that the population of the uitouor was dense, and 
now since I have come to this countiy I have oonveised with many, 
both of our Society and of the Fiench, and none of them would leckon 
up the number of 30,000 Becliuanas” 

He then proceeds to details in a most characteristic 
way, giving the number of huts m every village, and 
being careful in eveiy case, as his argument proceeded on 
there being a small population, rather to overstate than 
understate the number — 

“In Mew of these facts and the confirmation of them I liaie 
leceived from both Fiench and English hietlnen, computing the 
population much below iih.it I have stated, I confess I feel gnoved to 
hear of the aiuval of new missionaucs Nor am I the only one who 
deploici then appointment to tins countiy Again and again have I 
been pained at heart to lieai the question put, — Where will these new 
bietlueii find fields of laboui in this countiy? Because I know that 
in India or China theie aie fields large enough for all their energies 
1 am veiy fni fiom under! almiig the success which has attended the 
laboui s of mi-'sionaues m this land No 1 I gratefully acknowledge 
the wondeis God hath wi ought, and I feel that the salvation of one 
soul is of more value than all the effoit that has been expended, but 
we aie to seek the field where there is a possibility that most souls 
will be conveited, and it is this considciation which makes me 
earnestly call the attention of the Dneetois to the subject of statistics 
If these were actually returned — and there would be very little 
difficulty in doing so — it might perhaps, be found that there is not a 
countiy bettei supplied with missionanes in the woild, and that in 
propoition to the numhei of agents compaicd to the amount of popula- 
tion, the success may be mfenor to most othei eountncs where efforts 
have been made ” 

Finding that a brother missionary was willing to 
accompany him to the station he had fixed on among 
the Bakhatlas, and enable him to set to work with the 
necessary arrangements, Livingstone set out with him in 
the beginning of August 1 843, and arrived at his destina- 
tion after a fortnight’s journey Wiiting to* his family, 
"in sight of the hills of Bakhatla,” August 21st, 1843, 
he says: “We are in company with a party of three 
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limiters one of them from the West Indies, and two 
from India — Mr. Pi ingle fiom Tinnevelly, . and Captain 
Steele of the Coldstream Guards, aide-de-camp to the 
Governor of Madras. . . . The Captain is the politest of 
the whole, well versed in the classics, and possessed of 
much general knowledge ” Captain Steele, now General 
Sir Thomas Steele, proved one of Livingstone’s best and 
most constant fiiends In one lespect the society of 
gentlemen who came to hunt would not have been sought 
by Livingstone, their aims and pm suits being so different 
from his , but he got on with them wonderfully. In 
some instances these stiangeis were thoioughly sym- 
pathetic, but not in all When they were not sympa- 
thetic on religion, he had a strong conviction that his 
first duty as a seivant of Chi 1st was to commend his 
religion by his life and spin! — by integrity, civility, 
kindness, and constant readiness to deny himself in 
obliging others , having thus secured their esteem and 
confidence, lie would take such quiet opportunities as 
presented themselves to get near their consciences on his 
Master’s behalf He took caie that there should be no 
moving about on the day of rest, and that the outward 
demeanour of all should be befitting a Christian com- 
pany For himself, while he abhoned the indiscriminate 
slaughter of animals for mere slaughter’s sake, he thought 
well of the chase as a means of developing courage, 
promptness of action in time of danger, protracted en- 
durance of hunger and thirst, rletei ruination in the 
pursuit of an object, and other qualities befitting brave 
and powerful men The respect and affection with which 
he inspired the gentlemen who weie thus associated with 
him was Very remaikable. Doubtless, with his quick 
apprehension, he leai ned a good deal from their society 
of the ways "and feelings of a class with whom hitherto he 
had hardly ever been in contact. The large resources 
with which they were furnished, in contrast “to his own. 
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excited no feeling of envy, nor even a desire to possess 
their ample means, unless he could have used them to 
extend missionary operations ; and the gentlemen them- 
selves would sometimes remark that the missionaries 
weie more comfortable than they. Though they might 
at times spend thousands of pounds where Livingstone 
did not spend as many pence, and would be provided with 
horses, seivants, tents, and stores, enough to secure com- 
foit under almost any conditions, they had not that key 
to the native heait and that power fo command the 
willing sendees of native attendants which belonged so 
remarkably to the missionary. “ When we amve at a 
spot where we intend to spend the night,” writes Living- 
stone to his family, “ all hands immediately unyoke the 
oxen. Then one or two of the company collect wood ; 
one of us strikes up a file, another gets out the water- 
bucket and fills the kettle ; a piece of meat is tlnown on 
the fire, and if we have biscuits, we are at our coffee in 
less than half an hour after aniving Our friends, 
perhaps, sit or stand shivering at their fire for two or 
three hours befoie they get their things ready, and are 
glad occasionally of a cup of coffee from us.” 

The first act of the missionaries on arriving at theii 
destination was to have an interview with the chief, and 
ask whether he desired a missionary. Having an eye to the 
beads, guns, and other things, of which white men seemed 
always to have an ample store, the chief and his men 
gave them a cordial welcome, and Livingstone next pro- 
ceeded to make a piu chase of land. This, like Abraham 
with the sons of Heth, he insisted should be done in 
legal form, and for this purpose he drew up a written 
contract to which, after it was fully explained to them, 
both parties attached their signatures or marks. They 
then proceeded to the erection of a hut fifty feet by 
eighteen, not getting much help from the Bakhatlas, who 
devolved svTch labours on the women, but being greatly 
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helped by the native deacon, Mebalwe. All this Living- 
stone and his companion had done on their own re- 
sponsibility, and in the hope that the Directors would 
approve of it. But if they did not, he told them that 
he was at their disposal “to go anywh'ere — -provided it 
be FORWARD ” 

The progress of medical and scientific work during 
this period is noted in a letter to Dr Pdsdon Bennett, 
dated 30th June 1843 In addition to f ull details 
of the missionary work, this letter enters largely into 
the state of disease in South Africa, and records some 
interesting cases, medical and surgical Still more in- 
teresting, perhaps, is the evidence it affords of the place 
in Livingstone’s attention which began to be occupied 
by three great subjects of which we shall hear much 
anon — Fever, Tsetse, and “the Lake ’ Fever he con- 
sidered the greatest barrier to the evangelisation of Afiica 
Tsetse, an insect like a common fly, destroyed horses 
and oxen, so that many traders lost literally every 
ox in their team As for the Lake, it lay somewhat 
beyond the outskirts of his new district, and was reported 
terrible for fever. He heard that Mr. Moffat intended to 
visit it, but he was somewhat alaimed lest his friend 
should suffer It was not Moffat but Livingstone, how- 
ever, that first biavccl the risks of that fever swamp. 

A subject of special scientific mtciest to the mis- 
sionaiy during this peiioj was— the desiccation of Afiica. 
On this topic he addiesscd a long letter to Dr Buckland in 
1843, of which, consideiably to his regiet, no public notice 
appears to have been taken, and perhaps the lettei never 
reached him. The substance of this paper may, however 
be gathered from a communication subsequently made to 
the Royal Geographical Society 1 after lus first impression 
had been confirmed by enlarged observation and discovery 

Around, and north of Kuruman, he had found many 

* 

1 Sec Journal, vol xwn p 356 
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indications of a much larger supply of water in a former 
age He ascribed the desiccation to the gradual eleva- 
tion of the western part of the country He found traces 
of a very large ancient river which flowed nearly noith 
and south to a large lake, including the bed of the present 
Orange River ; in fact he believed that the whole country 
south of Lake ’Ngami piesented in ancient times veiy 
much the same appearance as the basin noith of that 
lake does now, and that the southern lake disappeaied 
when a fissure was made in the ridge through which the 
Orange River now proceeds to the sea. He could even 
indicate the spot where the liver and the lake met, for 
some hills there had caused an eddy in which was found 
a mound of calcareous tufa and travertine, full of fossil 
bones. These fossils he was most eager to examine, in 
order to determine the time of the change ; but on his 
first visit he had no time, and when he returned, he was 
suddenly called away to visit a missionary’s child, a 
hundred miles off. It happened that he was never m the 
same locality again, and had therefore no oppoitunity to 
complete his investigation. 

Dr. Livingstone’s mind had that wonderful power 
which belongs to some men of the highest gifts, of pass- 
ing with the utmost rapidity, not only from subject to 
subject, hut from one mood 01 key to another entirely 
different. In a letter to his family, written about this 
time, we have a characteristic instance. On one side of 
the sheet is a prolonged outburst of tender Christian love 
and lamentation over a young attendant who had died of 
fever suddenly ; on the other side, he gives a map of the 
Bakhatla country with its rivers and mountains, and is 
quite at home in the geographical details, cr6wning his 
description with some sentimental and half-ludicrous 
lines of poetry. No reasonable man will fancy that in 
the wailings of his heart there was any levity or want of 
sincerity. What we are about to copy meiits careful 
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consideration fiist, as evincing the depth and tenderness 
of his love for these black savages , next, as. showing that 
it was pre-eminently Christian love, intensified by his vivid 
view of the eternal world, and belief in Christ as the only 
Saviour ; and, lastly, as revealing the secret of the affec- 
tion which these poor fellows bore to him in return. The 
intensity of the sciutmy which he duects on his heart, 
and the severity of the judgment which he seems to pass 
on himself, as if he had not done all he might have done 
for the spiritual good of this young man, show with -what 
intense conscientiousness he tried to discharge his mis- 
sionary duty — 

“ Poor Seliamy, vheie ait thou now 1 Wlieie lodges thy soul to- 
night 1 Didst thou think of 11 hat I told thee as thou turnedst from 
side to side in distiess 1 I could now do anj thing for thee I could 
weep for thy soul But now nothing can he done Thy fate is fixed 
Oh, am I guilty of the blood of tliy soul, my poor dear Seliamy 1 II 
so, how shall I look upon thee in the judgment l But I told thee of 
a Saviour , didst thou think of Him, and did He lead thee thiough the 
daik valley ' Did He comfoit as He only can 1 Help me, 0 Lord 
Jesus, to be faithful to cveiy one Ecmembci me, and let me not be 
guilty of the blood of souls This pool young man was the leader ot 
the paity He governed the otlieis, and most attentive he was to me 
He anticipated my every want He kept the water-calabash at his 
head at night, and if I awoke, he was leady to give me a draught 
immediately When the meat was boiled he secured the best portion 
for me, the best place for sleeping, the best of ei erythmg Oh, where 
is he now 1 He became ill alter leaving a cei tarn tube, and believed 
he had been poisoned Another of the jiai ty and he ate of a ceitain 
dish given them by a woman whom they had displeased, and having 
met this man yesteiday lie said, ‘ Seliamy is gone to heaven, and I am 
almost dead by the poison given us by that woman.’ I don’t believe 
they took any poison, but they do, and then imaginations aic dread- 
fully excited when they enteitam that belief” 

The same letter intimates that hi case his family 
should haVe arranged to emigrate to Ameiica, as he had 
formerly advised them to do, he had sent home a hill of 
which £10 was to aid the emigiation, and £10 to be 
spent on clothes for himself In regard to the latter 
sum, he now wished them to add it to the other, so that 
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his help might be more substantial ; and for himself he 
would make his old clothes serve for another year. The 
emigration sch’eme, which he thought would have added 
to the comfort of his parents and sisters, was not, how- 
ever, carried into effect. The advice to his family to 
emigrate proceeded from deep convictions. In a subse- 
quent letter (4th December 1850) he writes — “If I 
could only be with you for a week, you would soon be 
pushing on in the woild. The world is ours. Our 
Father made it to be inhabited, and many shall run to 
and fro, and knowledge shall be increased. It will be 
increased more by emigration than by missionaries.” 
He held it to be God’s wish that the unoccupied parts 
of the eaith should be possessed, and he believed in 
Christian colonisation as a great means of spieading the 
gospel We shall see afterwards that to plant English 
and Scotch colonies in Africa became one of his master 
ideas and favourite schemes 
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CHAPTER IV. 

FIRST TWO STATIONS — MABOTSA AND CHONUANE. 
A.D. 1843-1847. 


Description of Mabotsa — A favourite hymn — General reading — Mabotsa infested 
with lions — Livingstone's encounter — The native deacon who saved him — 
His Sunday-school — Marriage to Mary Moffat — Work at Mabotsa — Pro- 
posed institution for training native agents — Letter to his mother — Tiouble 
at Mabotsa— Noble sacrifice of Livingstone — Goes to Sechdle and the 
Bakwams — New station at Chonuane — Interest shown by Sechdle — Journeys 
eastward — The Boeis and the Transvaal — Their occupation of the country, 
and treatment of the natives — Work among the Bakwams— Livingstone’s 
desire to move on — Theological conflict at home — His view of it — His scientific 
labours and miscellaneous employments 


Describing what was to be his new home to his friend 
Watt from Kuruman, 27th September 1843, Livingstone 
says ' — “ The Bakhatla have cheerfully offered to remove 
to a more favourable position than they at present occupy. 
We have fixed upon a most delightful valley, which we 
hope to make the centre of our sphere of operations in 
the interior. It is situated in what poetical gents like 
you would call almost an amphitheatre of mountains. 
The mountain range immediately in the rear of the spot 
where we have fixed our residence is called Mabotsa, or a 
marriage-feast. May the Lord lift upon us the light 
of His countenance, so that by our feeble mstiument- 
ality many may thence be admitted to the maniage-feast 
of the Lamb. The people are as raw as may well be 
imagined , they have not the least desire but for the 
things of the earth, and it must be a long time ere we 
can gain their attention to the things which are above.” 
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Something lerl him in. his lettei to Mr Watt to talk 
of the old naonks, and the spots they selected for then 
establishments. He goes on to write lovingly of what 
was good in some of the old fathers of the mediaeval 
Church, despite the strong feeling of many to the 
contrary ; indicating thus early the working of that 
catholic spirit which was constantly expanding in later 
years, which could sepai ate the good in any man from 
all its evil suiroundings, and think of it thankfully and 
admiringly. In the following extract we get a glimpse 
of a range of reading much wider than most would 
probably have supposed likely * — 


“ Who can read the sermons of St Bernard, the meditations of St 
Augustine, etc , without saying, whatever othei faults they had The) 
thirsted, and now they are filled That hymn of .St Bemud, on the 
name of Chnst, although in what might be teimed dog-Latm, pleases 
me so , it rings in my ears as I wander aoioss the wide, wide wildei 
ness, and makes me wish I was more like them — 


Jcsu, clulcis mcmoria, 
Dans cordi vera gnudia , 
Sed super mel et omnia, 
E)us dulcis prasenm 

Nil camtur suavius, 

Nd auditur jucundius. 
Nil cogitatur dulcius, 
Quam Jesus Dei films 


Jesii, spes prcmtentibus, 
Quam pms es petentibus 1 
Quam bonus es ipmentibns ' 
Sed ijunl uivcmontibus 1 

JesU, dulcedo cordium, 

Fons, iivus, lumen lnentium, 
Excedens omne gaudium, 

Et omne desiderium ” 


Livingstone was in the habit of fastening inside the 
boards of his journals, or writing on the fly-leaf, verses 
that interested him specially. In one of these volumes 
this hymn is copied at full length. In anothei we find 
a very yellow newspaper clipping of the “ Song of the 
Shirt.” In the same volume a clippmg containing “ The 
Bridge of Sighs,” beginning 

“ One more unfortunate, 

Weary of breath, 

Rashly importunate, 

Gone to her death ’’ 
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In another we have Coleridge’s hnes — 

“ He prayetli well \\ ho lovetli well 
Both man and bird and beast 
He prayetli best who loveth best 
All things both great and small , 

For the deal God who loveth ub, 

He made and loveth all ” 

In another, hardly legible on the marble paper, we find, 

“ So runs my dream but what am 1 1 
4.11 infant ciymg m the night 
An infant crying for the light 
And with no language but a cry ” 

All Livingstone’s personal friends testify that, con- 
sidering the state of banishment in which he lived, his 
acquaintance with English literature was quite lemark- 
able When a conti oversy arose in America as to the 
genuineness of his letteis to the New York Herald, the 
familiarity of the writer with the poems of Whittier was 
made an m’gument against him But Livingstone knew 
a great part of the poetry of Longfellow, Whittier, and 
otheis by heart. 

There was one drawback to the new locality • it was 
infested with lions. All the world knows the story of 
the encounter at Mabotsa, which was so near ending 
Livingstone’s career, when the lion seized him by the 
shoulder, tore his flesh, and crushed his bone. Nothing- 
in all Livingstone’s history took more hold of the popular 
imagination, or was moie frequently inquired about when 
he came home 1 By a land of miracle his life was saved, 
but the encounter left him lame for life of the arm which 
the lion crunched 2 But the woild geneially does not 

1 He did not speak of it spontaneously, and sometimes lie gave unexpected 
answeis to questions put to lnm about it To one peison -wlio asked very 
earnestly wliat wore his thoughts when the I1011 u as above him, he answered, “ I 
was thinking what pai t of me ho would eat first ” — a gi otesque thought, which 
some persons considered stiange 111 so good a man, but which was quite in accord- 
ance with human expeiience 111 similai circumstances 

8 The false joint 111 the ciushcd aim was the maik by wh’^h the body of 
Livingstone was identified when brought home by his followers m 1874 

-v 
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know that Mcbalwe, the native who was with him, and 
who saved his life by diverting the lion when his paw was 
on his head, 'was the teacher whom Mrs. M ‘Robert’s 
twelve pounds had enabled him to emjdoy. Little did 
the good woman think that this offering would indirectly 
be the means of preserving the life of Livingstone for 
the wonderful work of the next thirty years 1 When, on 
being attacked by Mebalwe, the lion left Livingstone, and 
sprang upon him, he bit his thigh, then dashed towards 
another man, and caught him by the shoulder, when in a 
moment, the previous shots taking effect, he fell down 
dead. Sir Bartle Frere, in his obituary notice of 
Livingstone read to the Royal Geographical Society, 
remarked ' “ For thirty years afterwards all lus labouis 
and adventures, entailing such exertion and fatigue, were 
undertaken with a limb so maimed that it was painful for 
him to raise a fowling-piece, or in fact to place the left 
arm in any position above the level of the shoulder ” 

In his Missionary Travels Livingstone says that but 
for the importunities of his friends, he meant to have 
kept this story in store to tell lus children in his dotage 
How little he made of it at the time will be seen from 
the following allusion to it in a letter to his father, dated 
27th April 1841 After telling how the attacks of the 
lions drew the people of Mabotsa away from the irrigating 
operations he was engaged m, he says — 

“ At last, one of tlie lions destroyed nine sheep in lnoad daylight 
on a hill just opposite oui house All the people immediately inn 
over to it, and, contrary to my custom, I lmpi udently went with them, 
in order to see how they acted, and encouiage them to destroy him 
They surrounded him several times, but lie managed to break thiough 
the circle I then got tired In coming home I had to come near to 
the end of the lull They were then close upon the lion, and had 
wounded him He rushed out from the bushes which concealed him 
from view, and bit me on the arm so as to break the hone It is now 
nearly well, however, feeling weak only hom having been confined m 
one position ?o long , and I ought to praise Hun who delivered me 
from so great a danger. 1 hope I shall never forget His mercy You 
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need not be sorry for me, for long before tins reaches you it will be 
quite as strong as ever it was Giatitude is the only feeling we ought 
to have in remembeung the e\cnt Do not mention this to any one, I 
do not like to be talked about ” 

In a letter to the Directors, Livingstorre briefly adverts 
to Mebalwe’s service *on this occasion, hut makes it a peg 
on which to hang some strong remarks on that favourite 
topic — the employment of native agency — 

“ Our native assistant Mebalwe has been of considerable value to 
the Mission I11 endeavounng to save my life he nearly lost his own, 
for he was caught and wounded severely, but both before being laid 
aside, and since Ins lecovery, he has show n great willingness to be 
useful The cheerful mannei 111 which he engages with us m manual 
labour in the station, and Ins affectionate addi esses to his country- 
men, are truly gratifying Mr E took him to some of the neigh- 
bouring villages lately, 111 ordei to introduce him to his work , and I 
intend to depart to-moirow foi the same puipose to several of the 
villages situated north-east of this In all theie may be a dozen con- 
sideiable ullages situated at convenient distances aiound us, and we 
each purpose to visit them statedly It would be an immense advantage 
to the cause had we many such agents ” 

Another proof that his pleas for native agency, pub- 
lished in some of the Missionary Magazines, were telling 
at home, was the receipt of a contribution for the em- 
ployment of a native helper, amounting to £15, from 
a Sunday-school in Southampton. Touched with this 
proof of youthful sympathy, Livingstone addressed a long 
letter of thanks to the Southampton teachers and 
children, desiring to deepen then- interest in the work, 
and concluding with an account of his Sunday-school : — 

“ I yesterday commenced school for the first time at Mabotsa, and 
the pool little naked things came with tear and trembling A native 
teacher assisted, and the chief collected as many of them as he could, 
or I believe we should have had none The reason is, the women 
make us the hobgoblins of their children, telling them ‘ these white 
men bite children, feed them with dead men's biams,’ and all manner 
of nonsense We are just commencing our mission among them.*’ 

A new star now appeared in Livingstone’s horizon, 
destined to give a brighter complexion to Incite, and a 
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new illustration to the name Mabotsa. Till this ycai 
(1844) he had steadily repudiated all thoughts of mar- 
riage, thinking it better to be independent. Nor indeed 
had he met with any one to induce him to change his 
mind Writing in the end of 1843 to his fiiend Watt, 
he had said “ There ’s no outlet foV me when I begin to 
think of getting manied but that of sending homo an 
advertisement to the Evanyehcal and if I get 

very old, it must be for some decent soit of -widow In 
the meantime lam too busy to think of anything of the 
kind ” But soon after the Moffats came back from 
England to Kuruman, theii eldest daughter, Maiy 
rapidly effected a revolution in Livingstone’s ideas of 
matrimony They became engaged In announcing Ins 
approaching mauiage to the Dnectois. he makes it plain 
that he had carefully considered the bearing which this 
step might have on his usefulness as a missionary No 
doubt if lie had foieseen the reiy extraoidmaiy woik to 
which he was afterwaids to be called, he might have 
come to a different conclusion But now, apparently, he 
was fixed and settled Mabotsa would become a centre 
from which native missionary agents would ladiate over 
a large circumference His own life- woik would lesemble 
Mr. Moffat’s Foi influencing the women and children 
of such a place, a Christian lady was indispensable, and 
who so likely to do it well as one bom in Afnca, the 
daughter of an eminent and honoured missionary, herself 
familiar with missionary life, and gifted with the win- 
ning manner and the ready helping hand that wcic so 
peculiarly adapted for this work ? The ease was as clear 
as possible, and Livingstone was very happy 

On his way home fiom Kuruman, after the engage- 
ment, he writes to her cheerily from Motito, oil 1st 
August 1844, chiefly about the household they were soon 
to get up , asking her to get her father to order some 
necessary -Articles, aiid to write to Colesberg about the 
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mairiage-license (and if lie did 110I get it, they would 
license themselves '), and concluding thus •— 

‘‘ And now, til} dearest, faicvell May God bless you 1 Let your 
affection be towaids Him much moie than towaids mo, and, kept by 
His mighty powei and giacc, I hope I shall nevet give you cause to 
regret that you have givmi me a part Whatever friendship ive feel 
towards each othoi, let us always look to Jesus as our common friend 
and guide, and may He shield you with His eveilastmg aims from 
every eul 

Next month he writes from Mabotsa with full accounts 
of the progiess of theii house, of which he was both 
architect and builder — 

“ Mubnfia, 1 2th SepUmhrr 184-4 — I must tell you of the progress 
I have made in aiclntectuie The walls aie neaity finished, although 
the dimensions aie 12 feet by 20 outside, 01 almost the same size as 
the house in 11 Inch 3-011 lion Ksule I began with stone, but when it 
was brenst-higli, I was obliged to desist fiom my purpose to build it 
entnely of that niateiul bj an accident, which, slight as it was, put a 
stop to my opeiations 111 that line A stone falling was stupidl}-, or 
rathoi nistinetneb, caught by me 111 its fall by the left hand, and it 
neaily bioke my aim osei again It swelled up again, and I fevered 
so much I was glad of a flic, although the wcathei was quite warm 
I expected bin sting and discharge, hut Baba bound it up nicety, 
and a few da} s’ lest put all to lights I then commenced my architec- 
tuic, and six days have brought the walls up a little more than six 
feet 

“ The ivalls will he finished long before you receive this, and I 
suppose the roof too, but I have still the wood of the root to seek It 
is not, Iioweiei, far off, and as Mr E and I, with the Kuru- 
mamtes, got on the root of the school in a week, I hope this will not 
be more than a foitmght 01 thicc weeks Baba has been most useful 
to me in making dooi and window fiamcs, indeed, if he had not 
turned out I should not have been so faradianccd as I am Mr 
E’s fingei is the cause in part of my having no aid fiom him, 
but all will come right at last It is pietty haid ivoik, and almost 
enough to duve lo\ c out of my head, but it is not situated there, it is 
m my heart, and won’t come out unless 3-011 behave so as to quench 
it 1 

“You must tiy and get a maid of some soit to come with you, 
although it is only old Moyimang , you can’t go w ithoufc some one, and 
a Makhatla can’t be had for either love 01 money 

“You must excuse soiled papei, my hands won’t wash clean after 
dabbling mud all day And although the above doc? not contain 
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evidence of it, you are as dear to me as ever, and will be as long as 
our lives are spared — I am still your most affectionate 

• “ D. Livingston.” 

A few wee*ks later lie writes — 

“As I am favoured with another opportunity to Ivuraman, I 
gladly embrace it, and wish I could embrace you at the same time , 
but as I cannot, I must do the next best to it, and while I give you 
the good news that our work is making piogicss, and of eouise the 
time of our separation becoming beautifully less, I am happy in the 
hope that, by the messenger who now goes, I shall leceive the good 
news that you arc well and happy, and lemembcring me with some of 
that affection which we beai to each other . All goes on pretty well 
here , the school is sometimes well, sometimes ill attended I begin 
to like it, and I once believed I could never have any pleasure in such 
employment I had a gieat objection to school-keeping, but I find in 
that, as in almost everything else I set my self to as a mattei of duty, 
I soon became enamouied of it A boy came tluec times last week, 
and on the third time could act as monitor to the rest through a gieat 
portion of the alphabet He is a real Mokhatla, but I have lost sight 
of him again If I get them on a little I shall translate some of your 
infant-school hymns into Sicliuana rhyme, and you may y et, if you 
have time, teach them the tune3 to them I, pool moital, am as mute 
as a fish in regard to singing, and Mr Inglis says I have not a bit of 
imagination Mebalwe teaches them the alphabet in the 1 auld lang 
syne ’ tune sometimes, and I heaid it sung by some youths in the 
gardens yesterday — a gieat improvement over their old see-saw tunes 
ludeed Sometimes we have twenty, sometimes two, sometimes none 
at all 

“Give my love to A , and tell her to be sure to keep my lectui e 
warm She must not be i exed with herself that she was not more 
frank to me If she is now pleased all is right I have sisters, and 
know all of you have your failings, but I won’t love you less for these 
And to mother, too, give my kindest salutation I suppose I shall get 
a lecture fiom her too about the hugeness of the house If there arc 
too many windows she can just let me know I could build them all 
up m two days, and let the light come down the chimney, if that 
would please 1 ’ll do anything for peace, except fighting for it And 
now I must again, my dear, dear Mary, bid you good-bye Accept 
my expressions as literally true when I say, I am your most affectionate 
and still confiding lover, D Livingston ” 

In due time the marriage was solemnised, and Living- 
stone brought his wife to Mabotsa. Here they went 
vigorously to work, Mrs. Livingstone with her infant-school, 
and her hdshand with all the varied agencies, medical, 
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educational, and pastoral, winch his active spirit could 
bring to bear upon the people They were a very 
superstitious race, and, among other things, had great 
faith in rain-making. Livingstone had a famous en- 
counter with one of their rain-makers* the effect of 
which was that the - pretender was wholly nonplussed; 
but instead of being convmced of the absurdity of their 
belief, the people were rather disposed to think that 
the missionaries did not want them to get rain. Some 
of them were workers in iron, who carried their super- 
stitious notions into that department of life too, believing 
that the iron could be smelted only by the power of 
medicines, and that those who had not the proper 
medicine need not attempt the woik. In the hope of 
breaking down these absurdities, Livingstone planned 
a course of popular lectures on the woiks of God in 
creation and providence, to be carried out m the follow- 
ing way • — 

“ I intend to commence with the goodness of God in giving iron 
ore, by giving, if I can, a general knowledge of the simplicity of the 
substance, and endeavouring to disabuse their minds of the idea which 
prevents them, in geneial, fiom reaping the benefit of that mineral 
which abounds m their country I intend, also, to pay more particular 
attention to the children of the few believers we have with us as a 
class, for whom, as baptized ones, we are bound especially to caie 
May the Lord enable me to fulfil my resolutions 1 I have now the 
happy prospect before me of real missionary work. All that has 
preceded has been preparatory ” 

All this time Livingstone had been cherishing his 
plan of a trainmg seminary for native agents. He had 
written a paper and bi ought the matter before the 
missionaries, but without success. Some opposed the 
scheme faiily, as being premature, while some insinuated 
that his object was to stand well with the Directors, 
and get himself made Professor. This last objection 
induced him to withdraw his proposal. He saw that 
in his mode of prosecuting the matter he hac? not been 
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very knowing ; it would have been bettor to get some 
of the older brethien to adopt it He feared that his 
zeal had injured the cause he desired to benefit, and in 
writing to his friend Watt, he said that for months he 
felt bitter grief, and could never think of the subject 
without a pang 1 

A second time he brought forward Ins proposal, but 
ao-ain without success Was he then to be beaten ? 

D 

Far from it. He would change his tactics, however 
He would fiist set himself to show u hat could be done 
by native efforts, he would tiavel about, wherever he 
found a load, and, aftei inquiries, settle native agents 
far and wide The plan had only to be tiied, undei 
God’s blessing, to succeed Heie again we tiace the 
Providence that shaped his caieei. Had his wishes been 
cairied into effect, be might have spent his life training 
native agents, and doing undoubtedly a noble woik 
but he would not have travelled Afiiea, lie would not 
have given its death-blow to Afucan slavery, he would 
not have closed the open soie of the woild, nor idled 
away the gicat obstacle to the evangelisation of the 
Continent. 

Sonic glimpses of his Mabotsa life may be got from 
a letter to his mother (14th May 1845) Usually his 
letters for home were meant for the whole family and 
addressed accoidingly; but with a delicacy of feeling, 
which many will appieciate, he wrote sepaiately to his 
mother after a little expenence of marned life — 

“I often think of you, and pci haps more frequently since I got 
married than hefoic Only yesteiday I said to my v ife, when I thought 
of the nice clean bed I enjoy now, You put me in mind of my motliei , 
‘■lie was alw.ij s particular about our beds and linen I had liad rough 
times of it belore 

“I cannot perceive that the attentions paid to my f.ithci-m-lan at 

1 Dr Mufl.it fuiVouicd the scheme of a training seminary, and when lie came 
home afterwards, helped to laise a large sum of money for the purpose He was 
stiongly of opinion that the Institution should lie limit at SechClc's; but, 
coutuiy to Ins Mew, and that of Livingstone, it has been placed at Kuiuman 
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home 1 lui\ e .spoiled liiui He is, of com sp, not the same man lie 
foimpily must have been, for he now knows the standing he has 
among the fi lends of Clmst at home But the plaudits he received 
have had a bad effect, and tho' not on hi mind, yet on that of his 
fellow-labourers. You, perhaps, cannot understand this, but so it is 
If one man is piaiacd, others think this is more than is deserved, and 
that they too (‘ others,’ they say, while the}' mean themselves) ought 
to have a share Perhaps jou weie giatified to see my letters quoted 
111 the Clinmide In some nnnds they pioduced bittei envy, and if it 
were 111 my powei, I should pi event the publication of any m future 
But all is 111 the Loul’s hands, on Him I cast my care His testi- 
mony I receive as it. stands — He caietli torus Yes, He does, for 
He sajs it who is eveiy way woitliy of cicdit He will give what is 
good for me He will see to it that all things woik togetliei foi good 
Do thou for me, 0 Lord God Almighty 1 kray Ills blessing lest on 
you, my deal mothei 

“ I received the box flora Mi D The clothes aie all too wide by 
foui inches at least Does he think that Aldeiincii glow 111 Afuca 1 
Mr N , too, fell into the same fault, but he w ill be pleased to know 
his boots will be worn bj a much bcttei man — Mr Moffat I am not 
an atom thicket than w hen ) 011 saw me 

“ Ilespectmg the mission lieie, we can «ay nothing The people 
hare not the smallest love to tho gospel of Jesus They hate and 
fear it, as a re\ olutionaiy spint is disliked by the old Tones It 
appeals to them as that which, if not caiefully guaidcd against, will 
seduce them, and destioy their much-loved domestic institutions No 
pro-slavciy man in the Southern States dieads moie the abolition 
principles than do the Bakliatla the innovations of the Word of God 
Nothing but power Divine can w 01k the nnglity change ” 

Unhappily Mr. and Mrs Livingstone’s residence at 
Mabotsa was embittered by a painful collision with the 
missionary who had taken pait in rearing the station 
Livingstone was accused of acting unfaiily by him, of 
assuming to himself more than his due, and attempts 
were made to discredit him, both among the missionaries 
and the Directors. It was a veiy painful oideal, and 
Livingstone felt it keenly He held the accusation to be 
unjust, as most people will hold it to have been who 
know that one of the charges against him was that he 
was a “ nonentity ” 1 A tone of indignation pervades his 
letters ■ — that after having borne the heat and burden of 
the day, he should be accused of claiming for ifimself the 
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credit due to one who had done bo little in comparison 
But the noble spirit of Livingstone rose to the occasion. 
Rather than have any scandal before the heathen, he 
would give up his house and garden at Mabotsa, with all 
the toil and money they had cost him, go with his young 
bride to some other place, and begin anew the toil of 
house and school building, and gathering the people 
around him. His colleague was so struck with his 
generosity that he said had he known his intention he 
never would have spoken a woid against him Living- 
stone had spent all Ins money, and out of a salary 
of a hundred pounds it was not easy to build a house 
every other year. But he stuck to his resolution. 
Parting with his garden evidently cost him a pang, 
especially when he thought of the tasteless hands into 
which it was to fall “I like a garden,” he wrote, “but 
Paiadise will make amends for all our privations and 
sorrows here.” Self-denial was a firmly-established habit 
with him , and the passion of “ moving on ” was warm 
in his blood Mabotsa did not thrive after Livingstone 
left it, but the brother with whom he had the difference 
lived to manifest a very different spirit. 

In some of his journeys, Livingstone had come into 
close contact with the tribe of the Bakwains, which, on 
the murder of their chief, some time before, had been 
divided into two, one part under Bubi, already leferred 
to, and the other under Sechele, son of the murdered 
chief, also already introduced. Both of these chiefs had 
shown much regard for Livingstone, and on the death of 
Bubi, Sechele and his people indicated a strong wish that 
a missionary should reside among them. On leaving 
Mabotsa, Livingstone transferred his services to this 
tribe The name of the new station was Chonuane ; it 
was situated some forty miles from Mabotsa, and in 1846 
it became the centre of Livingstone’s operations among 
the Bakw&ns and their chief Sechele. 
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Livingstone had been disappointed with the result of 
his woik among the Bakhatlas No doubt, much good 
had been done; he had prevented several wars; but 
where were the conversions ? 1 On leaving he found that 
he had made more impression on them than he had 
supposed They were most unwilling to lose him, 
offered to do anything in their power for his comfort, 
and even when his oxen were “inspanned” and he was 
on the point of moving, they offered to build a new house 
Avithout expense to him in some other place, if only he 
would not leave them. In a financial point of Anew, the 
removal to Chonuane was a serious undertaking. He 
had to apply to the Directors at home for a building- 
grant — only thirty pounds, but there Avere not wanting 
objectors even to that small sum. It was only in self* 
vindication that he was constrained to tell of the hard- 
ships Avhich his family had borne — 

“ We enduied foi a long while, using a wretched infusion of native 
com for coffee, but when our com was done, we were fairly obliged to 
go to Kuruman for supplies I can bear what other Europeans would 
consider hunger and thirst Avithout any inconvenience, but when Ave 
arrived, to hear the old women Avho had seen my wife depart about 
two years before, exclaiming before the door, ‘ Ble&s me ' how lean 
she is 1 Has he starved her 1 Is there no food in the country to 
which she has been 1 ’ Avas more than I could Avell bear.” 

From the first, Sechele showed an intelligent interest 
in Livingstone’s preaching. He became a gieat reader, 
especially of the Bible, and lamented very bitterly that 

1 When some of Livingstone’s “new light” friends heard that there were so 
few conversions, they seem to have thought that he was too much of an old 
Calvinist, and wrote to him to preach that the lemedy u as as extensive as the 
disease — Christ loved you, and gave himself foi you “You may think me 
heretical,” replied he, “but we don’t need to make the extent of the atone- 
ment the main topic of our preaching AVo preach to men -nlio dont knoAV but 
they are beasts, Avho have no idea of God as a personal agent, 01 of sm as evil, 
otherwise than as an offence against each othei, winch may 01 may not be punished 
by the party offended Their consciences are seared, and moral pciceptions 
blunted Their memories retain scarcely anything we teach them, and so low 
have they sunk that the plainest text m the whole Bible cannot 4 >c understood 
by them ” 
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he had got involved in heathen customs, and now did 
not know what to do with his wives. At one time he 
expressed himself quite willing to conveit all his people 
to Chiistiamty by the litupa, i e. whips of lliinoceios 
hide , but when he came to undei stand better, he 
lamented that while he could make his people do any 
thing else he liked, he could not get one of them to 
believe He began family w a ship, and Livingstone was 
surprised to lieai how v\ ell he conducted prayer in his 
own simple and beautiful style. When he was baptized, 
after a profession of tlnee years, he sent away his 
superfluous wives in a kindly and geneious way ; but all 
their connections became active and bittei enemies of 
the gospel, and the conveision of Sechele, instead of 
increasing the congregation, 1 educed it so much that 
sometimes the chief and lus family weie almost the only 
persons picsent A bell-man of a somewhat peculiar 
order was once employed to collect the people for sendee, 
— a tall gaunt fellow “ Up he jumped on a sort of plat- 
form, and shouted at the top of his voice, ‘ Knock that 
woman down ovei theie. Strike her, she is putting on 
her pot t Do you see that one hiding herself ? Give her 
a good blow There she is — see, see, knock her down ' ’ 
All the women lan to the place of meeting m no time, 
for each thought heiself meant. But, though a most 
efficient bell-man, we did not like to employ him ” 

While lesidmg at Ohonuane, Livingstone peifoimed 
two journeys eastward, m older to attempt the lcmoval 
of certain obstacles to the establishment of at least one 
of his native teachers in that direction This brought 
lum into connection with the Dutch Boeis of the Cashan 
mountains, otherwise called Magahesberg. The Boers 
were emigrants fiom the Cape, who had been dissatisfied 
with the British mlo, and especially with the emancipa- 
tion of their Hottentot slaves, and had created for them- 
selves a Republic m the north (the Tiansvaal), in order 
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that they might pursue, unmolested, the proper treatment 
of the blacks. “It is almost needless to add,” says 
Livingstone, “ that proper treatment has always contained 
in it the essential element of slavery, viz. compulsory 
unpaid labour.” The Boers had effected the expulsion 
of Mosilikatse, a savage Zulu warrior, and in return for 
this service they consideied themselves sole masters of 
the soil While stdl engaged in the erection of his 
dwelling-house at Chonuane, Livingstone received notes 
from the Commandant and Council of the emigrants, 
requesting an explanation of his intentions, and an 
intimation that they had resolved to come and deprive 
Sechele of his fire-arms About the same time he received 
several very friendly messages and piesents from Mo- 
khatla, chief of a large section of the Bakhatla, who 
lived about four days eastward of his station, and had 
once, while Livingstone was absent, paid a visit to Chon- 
uane, and expressed satisfaction with the idea of obtain- 
ing Paul, a native convert, as his teacher As soon as 
his house was habitable, Livingstone proceeded to the 
eastward, to visit Mokhatla, and to confer with the 
Boers. 

On his way to Mokhatla he was sui prised at the 
unusual density of the population, giving him the 
opportunity of preaching the gospel at least once every 
day. The chief, Mokhatla, whose people weie quiet 
and industrious, was eager to get a missionary, but 
said that an arrangement must be made with the Dutch 
commandant. This involved some delay. 

Livingstone then returned to Chonuane, finished the 
erection of a school there, and setting systematic instruc- 
tion fanly in operation under Paul and his son, Isaac, 
again went eastwards, accompanied this tune by Mrs. 
Livingstone and their infant son, Robert Moffat 1 — all the 

1 lie wrote to his father that he would have called him Neil, if ^ liad not been 
such an ugly name, and all the people would have called him Ua-Nceley i 
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three being in indiffeient health Mebalwe the catechist 
was also with them. Taking a different loute they came 
on another Bakhatla tribe, whose countiy abounded in 
metallic ores, and who, besides cultivating their fields, 
span cotton, smelted iron, copper, and tin, made an alloy 
of tin and copper, and manufactured' ornaments. Living- 
stone had constantly an eye to the industries and com- 
mercial capabilities of the countries he passed through 
Social refoim was certainly much needed here; for the 
chief, though not twenty years of age, Had already forty- 
eight wives and twenty children. They heard of another 
tribe, said to excel all others in manufacturing skill, and 
having the honourable distinction, “ they had never been 
known to kill any one " This lily among thorns they were 
unable to visit Three tribes of Bakhalaka whom they 
did visit were at continual war 

Deriving his information from the Boers themselves, 
Livingstone learned that they had taken possession of 
nearly all the fountains, so that the natives lived in the 
country only by sufferance. The chiefs were compelled 
to furnish the emigrants with as much free labour as 
they required. This was in return for the privilege of 
living in the country of the Boers I The absence of law 
left the natives open to innumerable wrongs which the 
better-disposed of the emigiants lamented, but could 
not prevent. Livingstone found that the forcible seizin e 
of cattle was a common occurrence, but another custom 
was even worse. When at war. the Dutch forced natives 
to assist them, and sent them before them into battle, to 
encounter the battle-axes of their opponents, while the 
Dutch fired in safety at their enemies over the heads of 
their native allies. Of course all the disasters of the war 
fell on the natives ; the Dutch had only the glory and 
the spoil Such treatment of the natives burned into 
the very soul of Livingstone. lie was specially distressed 
at the purpose expressed to pick a quarrel with Sechdle, 
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for whatever the emigiants might say of other tribes, 
they could not but admit that the Bechuanas had been 
always an honest and peaceable people. 

When Livingstone met the Dutch commandant he 
received favouiably his proposal of a native missionary, 
but another obstacle 'arose. Near the proposed station 
lived a Dutch emigrant who had shown himself the 
inveterate enemy of missions He had not scrupled to 
say that the proper way to treat any native missionary 
was to kill him Livingstone was unwilling to plant 
Mebalive beside so bloodthnsty a neighbour, and as he 
had not time to go to him, and try to bring him to a 
better mind, and theie was plenty of work to be done at 
the station, they all returned to Chonuane. 

“Wo have now,” says Livingstone (March 1847), 
“ been a little more than a year with the Bakwains. No 
conversions have taken place, but real progiess has been 
made " He adverts to the way m which the Sabbath 
was observed, no woik being done by the natives in the 
gardens on that day, and hunting being suspended. 
Their superstitious belief in rain-making had got a blow. 
There was a real desire for knowledge, though hindered 
by the prevailing famine caused by the want of ram. 
There was also a general impiession among the people 
that the missionaries were them fi lends But civilisation 
apart from conversion would be but a poor recompence 
for their labour. 

But, whatever success might attend their work among 
the Bakwains, Livingstone’s soul was soaung beyond 
them — 

“ I am more and more convinced," he vmtes to the Duectois, “'that 
m ordei to the permanent settlement oi the gospel m am p.ut, the 
natives must be taught to relinquish then leliance oil Euiope An 
onvvaid movement ought to be made whether men will hear or 
whether they will foibear I tell my Bakwains that if spaied ten 
years, I shall move on to regions beyond them It oui missions 
would move onwards now to those legions I have lately visited, they 

F 
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would in all probability prevent the natives settling into that state of 
determined hatred to all Euiopcans which I fear now characterises most 
of the Caffies near the Colony If natives aie not elevated by contact 
with Europeans* they aie suie to be detcuoiated It is with pain I 
have observed that all the tribes I have lately seen are undei going the 
lattci piocess The country is fine It abounds in streams, and has 
many cousidoiable uveis The Boeis hate missionaries, but by a kind 
and prudent couise of conduct, one can easily manage them. Medi- 
cines are eageily received, and I intend to procui e a supply of Dutch 
tracts for distribution among them The natives who have been m 
subjection to Mosilikatse place unbounded confidence in lmssionaiies ” 

In his letters to friends at home, whatever topic 
Livingstone may touch, we see evidence of one over- 
mastering idea — the vastness of Africa, and the duty of 
beginning a new era of enterprise to reach its people 
Among his friends the Scotch Congregational]' sts, there 
had been a keen conti oversy on some points of Calvnnsm 
Livingstone did not hke it ; he was not a high Calvinist 
theoretically, yet he could not accept the new views, 
“from a secret feeling of being absolutely at the divine 
disposal as a sinner, - ’ hut these were theoretical questions, 
and with dark Africa around him, he did not see why 
the brethren at home should split on them Missionary 
influence in South Africa was directed in a wione 

P 

channel There were three times too many missionaries 
in the colony, and vast regions beyond lay untouched 
He wrote to Mr Watt “If you meet me down in the 
colony before eight years are expired, you may shoot 
me.” 

Of his employments and studies he gives the fol- 
lowing account “ I get the Evangelical, Scottish 
Congregational, Eclectic, Lancet, British and Foreign 
Medical Review. I can read in journeying, but little at 
home. Building, gardening, cobbling, doctoiing, tinkering, 
carpentering, gun-mending, fairiering, wagon- mending, 
preaching, schooling, lecturing on physics according to 
my means, beside a chair in divinity to a class of three, 
fill up my time.” 
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With all his other work, he was still enthusiastic in 
science, “ I have written Professor Bucldand/' he says to 
Mr. Watt (May 1 845), “ and sent him specifnens too, hut 
have not received any answer I have a great lot by me 
now. I don’t know whether he received my letter or 
not Could you ascertain ? I am trying to procure 
specimens of the entire geology of this region, and will 
try and make a soit of chart I am taking double 
specimens now, so. that if one part is lost, I can send 
another. The great difficulty is transmission. I sent a 
dissertation on the decrease of water in Africa Call on 
Professor Owen. and ask if he wants anything in the 
four jars I still possess, of either rhinoceros, camelopard, 
etc. etc. If he wants these, or anything else these jars 
will hold, he must send me more jars and spirits of wine.” 

He afterwards heard of the fate of one of the boxes of 
specimens he had sent home — that which contained the 
fossils of Bootchap It was lost on the railway after 
reaching England, in custody of a friend “ The thief 
thought the box contained bullion, no doubt You may 
think of one of the faces in Punch as that of the 
scoundrel, when he found m the box a lot of ‘ chucky- 
stanes He had got many nocturnal-feecling animals, 
but the heat made it very difficult to preserve them. 
Many valuable seeds he had sent to Calcutta, with the 
nuts of the desert, but had heard nothing of them He 
had lately got knowledge of a root to which the same 
virtues were attached as to eigot of rye He tells his 
friend about the tsetse, the fever, the north wind, and 
other African notabilia These and many other interest- 
ing points of information are followed up by the signifi- 
cant question — 

“Who will penetrate through Africa V’ 
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CHAPTER V. 

THIRD STATION — KOLOBENG. 

AD 1847-1852 

Want of ram at Chonuane — Remcual to Kolobeng — House-building and public 
works — Hopeful pio&pects — Letters to Mr Watt, bis sister, and Dr Bennett 
— The church at Kolohcng — Pure communion — Conversion of Seclude — Lcttei 
fiom Ins hi other Charles — His histoiy — Ln ingstonc’s relations with the Boers 
— He cannot get native teacheis planted in the east — Rcoolves to explore 
northw aids— Extracts fiom Journal — Scarcity of water— Wild animals and 
other nsks — Custom house lobbenes and annoy anccs — Visit fiom Secretary of 
London Missionary Society — Manifold employ limits of Ln ingstono —Studies 
in Sichuana — His inflection on this penod of lus life while detained at >Ian- 
yuema in 1S70 

The residence of the Livingstones at Chonuane was of 
short continuance. The want of lain was fatal to agu- 
culture, and about equally fatal to the mission It was 
necessary to remove to a neighbourhood where watei 
could be obtained The new locality chosen was on the 
banks of the river Kolobeng, about forty miles distant 
from Chonuane In a letter to the Royal Geographical 
Society, his eaily and warm friend and fellow-traveller, 
Mr. Os well, thus descubes Kolobeng ‘‘ The town stands 
in naked defonnity on the side of and under a lidge of 
red ii onstone; t lie mission-house on a little rocky eminence 
over the river Kolobeng” Livingstone had pointed out 
to the chief that the only feasible way of watering the 
gardens was to select some good nevei -failing river, make 
a canal, and irrigate the adjacent lands. The wondeilhl 
influence which ho had acquired was apparent from the 
fact that the very morning after he told them of his 
intention to move to the Kolobeng, the whole tribe was 
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in motion for the “ flitting " Livingstone had to set to 
work at his old business — building a house — the third 
which he had reared with his own hands Jt was a mere 
hut — for a permanent house he had to wait a year. The 
natives, of course, had then huts to lear and their gardens 
to prepare ; but, besides this, Livingstone set them to 
public works. For imgatmg their gaidens, a dam had 
to be dug and a water-coui se scooped out, sixty-five of 
the younger men dug the dam, and forty of the older 
made the water-course. The election of the school was 
undertaken by the chief Sechele “I desire,” he said, 
“to build a house for God, the defender of my town, 
and that you be at no expense foi it whatever ” Two 
hundred of his people ueie employed 111 this woik 

Livingstone had baldly had tune to forget his building 
troubles at Mabotsa and Chonuane, as hen he began this 
new eiiterpuse But he as as m much bettei spints, much 
more hopeful than he had been. Wilting to Mi. Watt 
on 13th Februaiy 1848, he says — 

“ All our meetings aie good compared to tlio-e sve had at Mabotsa, 
and some of them admit of no companion a\ hatever E\’er since Ave 
moved, we have been incessantly engaged in manual Labour We have 
endeavoured, as fai as possible, to cany 011 sy stematic Distinction at the 
same time, but have felt it very hard piesMue on 0111 eneigies 
Our daily lahouis aie m the following suit of cider — 
s “ Wc get up as soon as aa e can, geneially Avitli the sun in summer, 
then have family Avoislup, breakfast, and school , and as soon as these 
are over AA*e begin the manual opeiations needed, sou mg, ploughing, 
smithy work, and evciy otliei soit of avoi k by turns as required My 
better-half is employed all the morning in culm.uy 01 other aa 01k , and 
feelmg pietty Avell tiled by dinnei-time, Aie take about two liouis’ rest 
then, but moie frequently, without the lo-pite I tiy to sccuie for 
myself, she goes off to hold infant-school, and this, I am happy to say, 
is very popular with the y oung&tcis She sometimes has eighty, but 
the average may be sixty My manual lahouis aie continued till 
about five o’clock I then go into the toAvn to gwe lessous and talk to 
any one avIio may be disposed for it As soon as the coaa's are milked 
we have a meeting, and this is folloAA'cd by a piayer-meeting in 
Sechelc’s house, which bungs me home about half-past eight, and 
generally tired enough, too fatigued to flunk of any ment.it exertion 
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I do not etuunc'Kite these duties by way of telling how much we do, 
but to let you know a cause of sonow 1 have that so little of my time 
in devoted to leal nnssionaiy woik” 

First there was a temporary house to be built, then a 
permanent one*, ancl Livingstone was not exempted from 
the casualties of mechanics Ohce he found himself 
dangling fiom a beam by his weak arm. Another time 
he had a fall from the roof A thud time he cut himself 
seveiely with an axe Woiking on the roof m the sun, 
his lips got all scabbed and bioken If he mentions such 
things to Dr. Bennett or other friend, it is either m the 
way of illustrating some medical point or to explain how 
he had never found time to take the latitude of his station 
till he was stopped woiking by one of these accidents. At 
best it v as w eaiy v oik “ Tiro days ago,” he writes to his 
sister Janet (5th July 1848), “ we entered our new house. 
What a meicy to be m a house again 1 A year in a little 
hut through which the wind blew our candles into 
glorious icicles (as a poet would say) by night, and in 
which crowds of flies continually settled on the eyes of 
oui poor liitle biats by day, makes us value oui present 
castle Oh, Janet, know thou, if thou ait given to build- 
ing castles in the aii, that that is easy work to erecting 
cottages on the grouud.” He could not quite forget that 
it was unfair treatment that had diiven him from 
Mabotsa, and involved him in these labours. “ I often 
think,” he wiites to Dr Bennett, “ I have forgiven, as I 
hope to be forgiven , but the lemembrance of slander 
often comes boding up, although I hate to think of it 
You must remember me in your prayers that more of the 
spirit of Christ may be imparted to me All my plans of 
mental culture have been bioken through by m anual 
labour. I shall soon, howevei, be obliged to give my son 
and daughter a jog along the path to learning . . . 
Your family increases very fast, and I fear we follow in 
your wake. I cannot realise the idea of your sitting with 
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four mound you, and I can scarcely believe myself to be 
so far advanced as to be the father of two ” 

Livingstone never expected the work pf real Chris- 
tianity to advance rapidly among the Bakwams. They 
were a slow people and took long to move But it was 
not his desue to haVe a laige church of nominal ad- 
herents. “ Nothing,” he writes, “will induce me to form 
an impure chuich Fifty added to the church sounds 
fine at home, but if only live of these are genuine, what 
will it profit in the Great Day ? I have felt more than 
ever lately that the great object of our exertions ought to 
be conveision ” There was no subject on which Living- 
stone had stionger feelings than on purity of communion 
For two whole years he allowed no dispensation of the 
Lord’s Supper, because he did not deem the piofessing 
Christians to be living consistently. Heie was a crowning 
proof of his hatred of all sham and false pretence, and 
lus intense love of solid, thoiougk, finished work. 

Haidly were things begun to be settled at Kolobeng 
when, by way of relaxation, Livingstone (January 1848) 
again moved eastwards He would have gone sooner, but 
“ a mad sort of Scotchman,” 1 having wandered past them 
shooting elephants, and lost all his cattle by the bite of 
the tsetse-fly, Livingstone had to go to his help ; and 
moreover the dam, having burst, required to be repaired. 
Sechele set out to accompany him, and intended to go 
with him the whole way , but some fiiends having come 
to visit his tribe, he had to return, or at least did return, 
leaving Livingstone four gallons of pomdge, and two 
servants to act in his stead. “ He is about the only 
individual,” says Livingstone, “ who possesses distinct 
consistent views on the subject of our mission. He is 
bound by his wives has a curious idea — would like to go 
to another country for three or four years in order to 
study, with the hope that probably his wives would have 

1 Mr Gordon Cummmg * 
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married others in the meantime. He would then return, 
and be admitted to the Lord’s Supper, and teach his 
people the knowledge he has acquired. He seems in- 
capable of putting them away. He feels so attached to 
them, and indeed we too feel much attached to most 
of them. They are oui best scholars* our constant friends. 
We earnestly pi ay that they too may be enlightened by 
the Spnit of God ” 

The piayer reg aiding Sechdle was answered soon 
Reviewing the yeai 1848 in a letter ‘to the Dnectois, 
Livingstone says “ An event that excited moie open 
enmity than any other was the piofession of faith and 
subsequent reception of the chief into the chuich ” 

During the fust years at Kolobeng, he received a long 
letter fiom his younger biother Charles, then m the 
United States, requesting him to use his influence Avith 
the London Missionary Society that he might be sent as 
a missionary to China In wi itmg to the Directors about 
his brother, in reply to this lequest, Livingstone dis- 
claimed all idea of influencing them except in so far as he 
might be able to tell them facts His brother’s history 
was very interesting. In 1839, Avhen DaA’id Livingstone 
Avas in England, Charles became earnest about leligion, 
influenced partly by the thought that as his brother, to 
Avhom he Avas most Avaimly attached, Avas going abroad, 
he might never see him again m this Avoild, and therefore 
he Avoulcl piepare to meet him in the next A strong 
desire spiang up in his mind to obtain a hbeial edu- 
cation Not having the means to get this at home, he 
Avas advised by David to go to America, and endeavour 
to obtain admission to one of the Colleges theie where 
the students support themselves by manual labour. To 
help him in this, David sent him five pounds, which he 
had just leceived from the Society, being the Avhole of 
his quarter’s allowance in London. On landing at New 
York, after selling his box and bed, Charles found his 
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whole stock of cash to amount to £2, 1 3a. 6d Purchasing 
a loaf and a piece of cheese as viaticum, he started for 
a College at Oberlin, seven hundred mijes off, where 
Dr. Finney was President. He contrived to get to the 
College without having ever begged. In the third year 
he entered on the theological course, with the view of 
becoming a missionary. He did not wish, and could never 
agree, as a missionary, to hold an appointment from 
an American Society, on account of the relation of the 
American Churches to slaveiy , therefore he applied to 
the London Missionary Society David had suggested 
to his father that if Cliailes was to be a missionary, 
he ought to diiect his attention to China Livingstone’s 
first missionaiy love had not become cold, and much 
though he might have wished to have his biothei in 
Afiica, he acted consistently on his old conviction that 
theie weio enough of English missionaries theie, and 
that China had much more need 

The Dnectors declined to appoint Charles Livingstone 
without a personal visit, which he could not affoid to 
make. This circumstance led him to accept a pastorate in 
New England, wheie he remained until ] 857, when he 
came to this country and joined his bi other in the Zam- 
besi Expedition. Afterwaids he was appointed H.M. 
Consul at Fernando Po, but being always delicate, he 
succumbed to the climate of the countiy, and died a few 
months after bis brothei, on Ins way home, in October 
1873. Sn Baitle Fiere, as President of the Royal 
Geographical Society, paid a deserved tribute to his 
affectionate and earnest nature, his consistent Christian 
life, and his valuable help to Chustian missions and the 
Afiican cause generally 1 

Livingstone’s lelations with the Boers did not im- 
prove. He has gone so fully mto this subject in his 
Missionary Travels that a very slight reference to it is all 

1 Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, 1874, p. cx£tiu. 
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that is needed here It was at first very difficult for him 
to comprehend how the most flagrant injustice and in- 
humanity to the black race could be combined, as he 
found it to be, with kindness and general respectability, 
and even with the profession of piety. He only came to 
compiehend this when, after moie expenence, he under- 
stood the demoialisation which the slave-system produces 
It was necessary for the Boeis to possess themselves of 
children foi servants, and believing or fancying that in 
some tribe an msur lection was plotting, they would fall 
on that tube and brmg off a number of the children 
The most foul massacres were justified on the ground that 
they were necessary to subdue the troublesome tendencies 
of the people, and therefoie essential to permanent peace 
Livingstone felt keenly that the Boeis who came to live 
among the Balcwams made no distinction between them 
and the Ca flies, although the Bechuanas were noted for 
honesty, and nevei attacked either Boers or English. 
On the piinciple of elevating vague rumours into alarm- 
ing facts, the Boeis of the Cashan Mountains, having 
heard that Sechele was possessed of fiie-arms (the number 
of his muskets was five') multiplied the number by a 
hundred, and threatened him with an invasion Living- 
stone, who was accused of supplying these aims, went to 
the Commandant Kiieger, and prevailed upon him to 
defer the expedition, but refused pomt-blank to comply 
wrdi Kueger’s wish that he should act as a spy on the 
Bakwains Tbieatemng messages continued to be sent to 
Sechele, ordeiing him to surrender lnmself, and to pre- 
vent English traders from passing through his country, 
or selling fire-arms to his people. On one occasion 
Livingstone was told by Mr Potgeiter, a leading Dutch- 
man, that he would attack any tribe that might receive a 
native teacher Livingstone was so thoroughly identified 
with the natives that it became the desiie of the colonists 
to get rid^'of him and all his belongings, and complaints 
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were made of liim to the Colonial Government aa a 
dangerous person that ought not to he let alone. 

All this made it very clear to Livingstone that his 
favourite plan of planting native teachers to the eastward 
could not he carried into effect, at least for the present. 
His disappointment* 111 this was only another link in 
the chain of causes that gave to the latter pait of lus life 
so unlooked-for but glorious a destination. It set him to 
inquire whether in some other direction he might not 
find a spheie fm planting native teachers which the 
jealousy of the Boers prevented in the east 

Before we set out with him on the northward journeys, 
to which he was led pai tly hy tho hostility of the Boers 
in the east, and partly hy the very distressing failure of 
rain at Kolobeng, a few extracts may be given from a 
record of the period entitled “ A portion of a Journal lost 
m the destruction of Kolobeng (September 1853) by the 
Boers of Pretonus ” Livingstone appeals to have kept 
journals fiom an early period of his life with characteristic 
care and neatness , but that ruthless and most atrocious 
raid of the Boers, which we shall have to notice hereafter, 
deprived him of all of them up to that date. The treat- 
ment of his books on that occasion was one of the most 
exasperating Of his trials Had they been burned or 
earned off he would have minded it less , but it was un- 
speakably provoking to hern of them lying about with 
handfuls of leaves torn out of them, 01 otherwise mutilated 
and destroyed Fiom the wieck of his journals the only 
part saved was a few pages containing notes of some 
occurrences in 1848-49 — 

“ Muy 20, 18 18 — Spoke to Scchelc of the evil of trusting in medi- 
cines instead of God lie felt afiaid to dispute on the subject, and 
said he would give up all medicine if I oniy told hnn to do so I was 
giatihed to see symptoms of tendei conscience Stay God enlighten 
linn 1 

“July 10 th — Entcied new house on 4th curt A ^reat mercy 
Hopo it may be moie a house of piayer than any we have yet inhabited. 
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“ Sunday, August 6 — Seclude remained as a spectator at the cele- 
biation of the Loid’s Suppei, .and when we retued he asked me how 
he ought to act with refeience to Ins snpeifhious wives, as he 
greatly desned to* conform to the will of Chn>t, be baptized, and 
obsene His oidmances Advised him to do according to what 
he saw wntten in 'God’s Book, but to tieat them gently, foi they 
had sinned in ignoiance, and if duven awqy hastily might be lost 
eternally 

“ Sept 1 — Much opposition, but none manifested to us as indi- 
viduals Some, bowel ei, say it was a pity the lion did not kill me at 
Mahotsa They cuise the chief (Seclude) with lery bitter curses, and 
these come fioni the months of those whom Secljele would foimeily 
have dost toyed tor a single disicspectfnl svoid The tiutli will, by the 
aid ot the Spmt of God, ultimately piei.ul 

“ O't 1 — Sechele baptized , also Setefano 

“ A'ov — Long foi lams Evciy thing languishes during the intense 
heat, and successive di oughts liaiing only occuiicd since the Gospel 
came to the B.ikwams, I feai the effect will be detiimental There is 
abundance of lain all aiound us And yet we, who have oui chief 
at oui head in attachment to the gospel, recen e not a diop Has 
Satan powei over the coiuse of the winds and clouds? Feel afiaicl 
he will obtain an advantage ovei us, but must be resigned entirely to 
the Divine will 

“Noi 27 — 0 Devil 1 Punce of the power of the an, art thou 
hindering us ? Gieatei is He who is foi us than all who can be against 
us I intend to pioceed with Paul to Mokliatla’s He feels much 
pleased with the piospect of foinimg a new station May God 
Almighty bless the pool uuwoithy cffoit ' Mcbalwe’s house finished 
Piepaiing woodwuik foi Paul's house 

“ Du 16 — Passed by invitation to Hendrick Potgeiter Opposed 
to building a school Told linn if he hindered the Gospel the 

blood of these people would be lequned at his hand He became 
much excited at this 

“ Dei 17 — Met Dr Bobcrtson of Swellcndam Very fuendly 
Boeis very -violently opposed Went to Pilanies Had large 

attentive audiences at tw T o villages when on the way home Paul and 
I looked for a fold in a dij nvci Found we had got a she black 
rlnnoceios between u-, and the wagon, which w r as only twenty yaids 
off She had calved during the night — a little red beast like a dog 
She chaiged the wagon, split a spoke and a felloe with her lioin, and 
then left Paul and I jumped into a mt as the guns w r eie m the 
wagon ” 


The black rhinoceros is one of the most dangerous of 
the wild beasts of Afiica, and travellers stand in great 
awe of it.® The courage of Dr. Livingstone in exposing 
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himself to the nsk of such animals on this missionary 
tour was none the less that he himself says not a word 
regarding it , hut such courage was constantly shown by 
him The following instances are given on the authority 
of Dr. Moffat as samples of what was habitual to Dr. 
Livingstone in the performance of his duty. 

In going through a wood, a party of hunters were 
startled by the appearance of a black rhinoceros. The 
furious beast dashed at the wagon, and drove his horn 
into the bowels of the driver, inflicting a frightful wound. 
A messenger was despatched in the greatest haste for 
Dr Livingstone, whose house was eight or ten miles 
distant. The messenger in his eagerness ran the 
whole way. Livingstone’s friends were hoiror-struck at 
the idea of his riding thiough that wood at night, exposed 
to the rhinoceros and other deadly beasts “No, no , 
you must not think of it, Livingstone ; it is certain 
death.” Livingstone believed it was a Christian duty to 
try to save the pool fellow’s life, and he resolved to go, 
happen what might Mounting his hoise, he rode to 
the scene of the accident. The man had died, and the 
wagon had left, so that theie was nothing for Living- 
stone hut to return and run the risk of the forest anew, 
without even the hope that he might be useful in saving 
life. 

Another time, when he and a brother missionary 
were on a tour a long way from home, a messenger 
came to tell Ins companion, that one of his children was 
alarmingly ill. It was but natuial for him to desire 
Livingstone to go back with him The way lay over a 
road infested by lions. Livingstone’s life would be in 
danger, moreover, as we have seen, he was intensely 
desirous to examine the fossil bones at the place. But 
when his fiiend expressed the desire for him to go, he 
went -without hesitation His firm belief 111 Piovidence 
sustained him in these as in so many other daggers. 
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Medical practice was certainly not made easier by 
what happened to some of his packages from England. 
Wiitmg to liis father-in-law, Mr Moffat (I8th January 
1849), he says . — 

“Most of our boxes ■which come to us from England are opened, 
and usually lightened of their contents Yoh will pcihaps remember 
one m which Secludes cloak was It contained, on leaving Glasgow, 
besides the aitides which came heie, a paiccl of suigieal mstiuments 
which I oideied, and of com sc paid tor One of these was a rahiable 
cupping apparatus. The value at which the instiumciiLs ivcie pui- 
chascd for me was £4, 12s , then ical value much* more 

“ The box which you kindly packed for us and despatched to 
Glasgow' has, we heai, been gutted by the Custom-House thieves, and 
only a \ ciy few plain kaio«ses left m it When we sec a box which 
has been opened we have not half the pleasure which we otheiwise 
should in unpacking it Can you give me any infoimation how 
these annoi ances may he pre\ ented ? Or must we submit to it as one 
of the ciooked things of this life, which Solomon says cannot be made 
straight V 

Not only in these scenes of active missionary labour, 
but everywhere else, Livingstone was in the habit of 
preaching to the natives, and conversing seriously with 
them on religion, Ins favourite topics being the love of 
Christ, the Fatherhood of God, the resurrection, and the 
last judgment His preaching to them, m Dr Moffat's 
judgment, was highly effective It was simple, scrip- 
tural, conversational, went straight to the point, was well 
fitted to arrest the attention, and remarkably adapted to 
the capacity of the people To his father he writes (5th 
July 1848) “ For a long time I felt much depressed after 

preaching the unsearchable nches of Christ to apparently 
insensible hearts , but now I like to dwell on the love of 
the great Mediator, for it always warms my own heart, 
and I know that the gospel is the power of God — the 
great means which He employs for the regeneration of 
our ruined woild ” 

In the beginning of 1849 Livingstone made the first 
of a series of journeys to the north, in the hope of 
planting nfftive missionaries among the people. Not to 
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interrupt the continuous account of these journeys, we 
may advert here to a visit paid to him at Kolobeng, on 
his return from the first of them, in the eijd of the year, 
by Mr. Freeman of the London Missionary Society, who 
was at that time visiting the African stations. Mr. 
Freeman, to Livingstone’s regiet, was in favour of keep- 
ing up all the Colonial stations, because the London 
Society alone paid attention to the black population. He 
was not much m sympathy with Livingstone. 

“Mr Freeman,” he writes confidentially to Mr 'Watt, “gave ns 
no hope to expect any new field to be taken up ‘ Expenditure to be 
reduced 111 Africa’ was the word, when I proposed the new region 
beyond us, and there is nobody willing to go except Mr Moffat and 
myself Six hundred miles additional land-carnage, mosquitos in 
mynads, spanows by the million, an epidemic fiequently fatal, don’t 
look well in a picture I am 270 miles fi om Kuruman , land-carnage for 
all that we use makes a feaiful mioad into the £100 of salaiy, and then 
600 miles beyond this makes one flunk unutteiable things, for nobody 
likes to call for more salary I think the Indian salaiy ought to be 
given to those who go into the tiopics I have a very strong desire 
to go and reduce the new language to wnting, but I cannot peiform 
impossibilities I don’t think it quite fair for the Chuiches to expect 
then messenger to live, as if he were the Prodigal Son, on the husks 
that the sn me do cat, but I should be ashamed to say so to any one 
but yourself ” 

“ I cannot peiform impossibilities,” said Livingstone ; 
but few men could come so near doing it His activity 
of mind and body at this outskirt of civilisation was 
wonderful A Jack-of-all-trades, he is building houses 
and schools, cultivating gardens, scheming 111 every 
manner of way how to get water, which in the remark- 
able drought of the season becomes scaicei and scaicer, 
as a missionaiy he is holding meetings eveiy other night, 
preaching on Sundays, and taking such other oppor- 
trinities as he can find to gam the people to Chi 1st; as a 
medical man he is dealing with the more difficult cases 
of disease, those which baffle the native doctors , as a 
man of science he is taking observations, collecting speci- 
mens, thinking out geographical, geological,'* meteoro- 
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logical, and other problems beaiing on the structure and 
condition of the continent ; as a missionary statesman he 
is planning how the actual force might be disposed of to 
most advantage, and is looking lound in this direction 
and in that, over hundreds of miles, for openings for 
native agents ; and to promote these objects he is wilting 
long letteis to the Directois, to the Mmionan/ Chronicle, 
to the British Banner, to piivate fuends, to any one 
likely to take an interest in his plans 

But this does not exhaust his labouis He is deeply 
inteiested in philological studies, and is writing on the 
Sichuana language — 

o o 

“ I have Lein hatching a gimnmar of the Sichuana language,” lie 
writes to Mr Watt “It is diffluent in stiuctuie from .any othei lan- 
guage, except the ancient Egyptian Most of the changes aie effected Ivy 
means of piefixes 01 affixes, the l.ulical lemammg unchanged Attempts 
have been made to fonn gramm.us, but all ha\c gone on the pimciple 
of establishing a resemblance between Sichuana, Latin, and frieek, 
mine is on the pimciple ol analysing the language without refeience 
to any othei s Giammatieal teims aie only used when I cannot 
expiess my meaning in any othei wav The analysis icndeis the 
whole language wry siinpli , and I believe the principle elicited 
extends to most of the languages hctvv een this and Egy pt I wish to 
know vhetliei I could get 20 01 30 copies punted toi piivate distu- 
bution at an expense not beyond my means It would be a meie 
tiact, and about the size ol this letter when folded, 40 or 50 pages 
peihaps 1 Will you ascertain the cost, anil tell me w bother, in the 
event of my continuing hot on the subject half a jeai hence, you 
would lie the coucctoi of the pie-s ? Will you examine catalogues 
to hud whether tlieie is any diclionaiy of ancient Egyptian within 
my means, so that I might puicliase and compaie 1 I should not 
giudge two oi tlnee pounds for it Piofessoi Yatei has written on 
it, but I do not know what diction.uy he consulted One Tattam 
has written a Coptic grammai , peihaps that lias a vocabulary, and 
might serve my purpose I see Tattam adveitiscd by John Russell 
Smith, 4 Old Compton Street, Soho, London, — ‘ Tattam (H ), Lexicon 
Eij^dmco-Lutiu am, c ictenbus Ungwte Egi/pUaroc monument is , thick 8vo, 
bds . 10s , Oxf 1833 1 Will you puicliase the above for mel" 

At Mabotsa and Chonuane the Livingstones had spent 
but a little time ; Kolobeng may be said to have been 

C? 

1 This gives a correct idea of the length of many of his letters. 
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Che only permanent home they ever had During these 
years several of tlieir children were born, and it was the 
only considerable period of their lives when both had 
their children about them. Looking back afterwards 
on this period, and its manifold occupations, whilst de- 
tained in Manyuema, 'in the year 1870, Dr. Livingstone 
wrote the following striking words — 

“ I often ponder over m y missionary career among the Bakivains 01 
Bakwaina, and though^ conscious of many impel fections, not a single 
pang of regiet arises in the licw of my conduct, except that I did not 
feel it to be my duty, nhile spending all my energy in teaching the 
heathen, to devote a special poition of my time to play with my 
children But generally I was so much exhausted with the mental 
and manual labour of the day, that in the evening there was no fun 
left in me I did not play with my little ones while I had them, and 
they soon sprung up 111 my absences, and left me conscious that I had 
none to play with " 

The heart that felt tins one regret in looking back to 
this busy tune must have been true indeed to the instincts 
of a parent. But Livingstone's ease was no exception to 
that mysterious law of our life in this woi’ld, by which, 
in so many thmgs, we learn bow to correct our errors 
only after the opportunity is gone. Of all the crooks in 
his lot, that which gave him so short an opportunity of 
securing the affections and moulding the character of his 
children seems to have been the haidest to bear. His 
long detention at Manyuema appears, as we shall see 
hereafter, to have been spent by him in learning more 
completely the lesson of submission to the will of God ; 
and the hard trial of separation from his family, entailing 
on them what seemed irreparable loss, was among the 
last of his sorrows over which he was able to write the 
words with which he closes the account of his wife’s 
death in the Zambesi and its Tributanes , — “ Fiat, 
Domine, voluntas tua!” 


G 
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CHAPTER VI. 

KOLOBEXG continued — LAKE ’NGAML 
AD 1849-1852 

Kolobeng failing through drought — Sebituane’s countiy and tho Lake ’Ngarni — 
Livingstone sets out ruth Messrs Osivell and Murray — lliTcia Zouga and 
Tamanak'lc — Old ideas of the intenor revolutionised— Enthusiasm of Living- 
stone — Discovers Lake "Ngami — Obliged to return — Prize from Royal Geo- 
graphical .Society — Second expedition to the lake, ruth wife and children — 
Children attacked by fever — Again obliged to letuiu — Conviction as to 
healthier spot beyond — Idea of finding passage to sea cithei n cst or cast — 
Birth and death of a child — Family visits Kiiruinm— Thu il expedition, again 
mth family — He hopes to find a new locality — PeulB of the journey — He 
i caches Sebituane — The Chief's illness and death — Distieso of Livingstone — 
Mi Oswcll and he go oil to Linjuuti — Discoicij of tho Upper Zambesi — So 
locality found f oi settlement— More extended journey necessary — He icterus 
— Birth of Osii ell Livingstone — Ci isis m Lit mgstoue s life — His guiding pi m- 
ciplts — Notv plans — The Makololo begin to practise slai e-tradc — New thoughts 
about coimneioe — Lettcio to Dnectors — The Baksiams — Pioi and cons of his 
new plan — His unabated lmssionaiy zeal — He goes with Ins family to the Cape 
— His lituiary activity 


When Sechele turned hack after going so far with 
Livingstone eastwards, it appeared that his courage had 
faded him. “Will you go with me noithwards Living- 
stone once asked him, and it turned out that he was 
desirous to do so He wished to see Sebituane, a gieat 
chief living to the north of Lake ’Ngami, who had saved 
Iris life in his infancy, and otherwise done him much 
service Sebituane was a man of great ability, who had 
brought a vast number of tribes into subjection, and 
now ruled over a very extensive tenitory, being one of 
the gieatest magnates of Africa. Livingstone too had 
naturally a strong desire to become acquainted with so 
influential a man. The fact of his living near the lake 
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revived the project that had slumbered for years in his 
mind — to be the fust of the missionaries who should look 
on its waters. At Kolobeng, too, the settlement was in 
such straits, owing to the excessive drought which dried 
up the very river, that the people would be compelled to 
leave it and settle elsewhere. The want of water, and 
consequently of food, in the gardens, obliged the men to 
be often at a distance hunting, and the women to be 
absent collecting locusts, so that there was hardly any 
one to come either to church or school Even the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath broke down If Kolobeng should 
have to be abandoned, where would Livingstone go next ? 
It was certainly worth his while to look if a suitable 
locality could not be found in Scbituane’s territory. He 
had resolved that he would not stay with the Bakwains 
always. If the new region were not suitable for himself, 
he might find openings for native teachers , at all events, 
he would go northwards and see Just before he started, 
messengers came to him from Lechulatebe, chief of the 
people of the lake, asking him to visit his country, and 
giving such an account of the quantity of ivory that the 
cupidity of the Bakwain guides was roused, and they 
became quite eager to be there. 

On 1st June 1849 Livingstone accordingly set out 
from Kolobeng. Sechele was not of the party, but two 
English hunting friends accompanied him, Mr Oswell 
and Mr. Murray — Mr Oswell generously defraying the 
cost of the guides. Sekomi, a neighbouring chief who 
secretly wished the expedition to fail, lest his monopoly 
of the ivory should be bioken up, remonstrated with them 
for rushing on to certain death — they must be killed by 
the sun and thiist, and if he did not stop them, people 
would blame him for the issue. “ No fear," said Living- 
stone, “ people will only blame our own stupidity " 

The great Kalahari desert, of which Livingstone has 
given so full an account, lay between them and fhe lake. 
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They passed along its noith-east border, and had tra- 
versed about half of the distance, when one day it seemed 
most unexpectedly that they had got to their journey’s 
end Mr Oswell was a little in advance, and having 
cleaied an intervening thick belt of trees, beheld m the 
soft light of the setting sun what' seemed a magnificent 
lake twenty miles in circumference , and at the sight 
threw his hat m the air, and raised a shout which made 
the Bakwains think lnm mad He fancied it was ’Ngami, 
and, indeed, it was a wondeiful deception, caused by a 
large salt-pan gleaming in the light of the sun , in fact, 
the old but ever new phenomenon of the mirage. The 
real ’Ngami was yet 300 miles farther on 

Livmgstone has given ample details of his progress m 
the Missionary Travels, dwelling especially on his joy 
when he reached the beautiful river Zouga, whose waters- 
flowed from ’Ngami. Providence frustrated an attempt 
to rouse ill-feeling against him on the part of two men 
who had been sent by Sekomi, apparently to help him, 
but who now went befoie him and circulated a report 
that the object of the travellers was to plunder all the 
tribes living on the river and lake. Half-way up, the 
principal man was attacked by fever, and died ; the 
natives thought it a judgment, and seeing through 
Sekomi’s reason for wishing the expedition not to suc- 
ceed, they by and by became quite friendly, under 
Livingstone’s fair and kind treatment 

A matter of great significance in his future history 
occurred at the junction of the rivers Tamanak’le and 
Zouga . — 

“I inquired,” he says, “whence the Tamanak’le came. ‘Oh 1 
from a country full of rivers, — so many, no one can tell their number, 
and full of large trees ’ This was the first confirmation of statements 
I had heard from the Bakwains who had been with Sebituane, that 
the country beyond was not the Targe sandy plateau’ of the philosophers 
The prospect of a highway, capable of being traversed by boats to an 
entirely unexplored and very populous region, grew from that time 
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lonvaul stionger and stiongei in my mind , so much so, that when we 
actually came to the lake, this idea occupied such a large portion of 
my mental vision, that the actual discoveiy seemed of but little 
lmpoitance I find I wrote, when the emotions caused by the 
magnificent piospccts of the new country were fiisj awakened in my 
breast, that they ‘ might subject me to the cliaige of enthusiasm, a 
chaige which I wished 1 deseivcd, as nothing good or great had evei 
been accomplished in the woild without it”’ 1 

Twelve days after, the travellers came to the north- 
east end of Lake ’Ngami, and it was on 1st August 1849 
that this fine sliee't of water was beheld for the first time 
by Europeans. It was of such magnitude that they 
could not see the farther shore, and they could only 
guess its size from the reports of the natives that it took 
three days to go round it 

Lecliulatebe, the chief who had sent him the invita- 
tion, was quite a young man, and his reception by no 
means corresponded to what the mvitation implied He 
had no idea of Livingstone going on to Sebituane, who 
lived two hundred miles farther north, and perhaps 
supplying him with fire-arms which would make him a 
more dangerous neighbour. He therefore refused Living- 
stone guides to Sebituane, and sent men to prevent him 
from crossing the river. Livingstone was not to be balked, 
and worked many hours in the nver trying to make a raft 
out of some rotten wood, — at the imminent risk of his life, 
as he afterwards found, for the Zouga abounds with alliga- 
tors The season was now far advanced, and as Mr. Oswell 
volunteered to go down to the Cape and bring up a boat 
next year, the expedition was abandoned for the time. 

Returning home by the Zouga, they had better oppor- 
tunity to mark the extraordinaiy richness of the country, 
and the abundance and luxuriance of its products, both 
animal and vegetable Elephants existed in crowds, 
and ivory was so abundant that a trader was purchasing 
it at the rate of ten tusks for a musket worth fifteen 


1 Miamonai y Travels, p 65 
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shillings Two yeais latei, after effect liacl been given to 
Livingstone’s discovery, the pi ice had risen very greatly. 

Writing f,o his friend Watt, he dwells with delight 
on the river Zouga — 

“It is a glonous uvei . vou novel s.uy anything so gi'and. The 
banks are extiemely be.iutiftil. limnl with gigantic tices, many 
quite new One boie a fimt a loot in length and thiee inches in 
diameter Anothei measun'd =e\entv fuel in cnciimfeience Apai t 
fiom the blanches it looked like a hum of gianitc, and then the 
Baltnba m then canoes — did I not enjoy filing, in them? llemembei 
how long I have been in a p.uehod-up land, and answei The llakoha 
arc a fine hank lace of men, and seem to undei stand the message bettei 
than any people to whom I have spoken on I 'nine subjects for the 
first time What think you of a navigable highway into a large 
section of the interior I yet that the TamanalcTo is . Who will 
go into that goodly land 1 Who ? Is it not the Nigei ot this pait ot 
Afnea i I gieatly eii]oyed sailing in then canoes, mde enough 
things, hollowed out of the trunks of single tiees, and 1 1 si ting the 
ullages along the Zouga I felt but little when I looked on the lake, 
but the Zouga and TaiuanakTe awakened emotions not to he described 
I hope to go up the latter next year ” 

The discovery of the lake and the liver was communi- 
cated to the Royal Geographical Society in extiacts from 
Livingstone’s letters to the London Missionary Society, 
and to his fuend and formei fellow-traveller, Captain 
Steele. In 1849 the Society voted him a sum of twenty- 
five guineas “for Ins successful journey, in company with 
Messrs. Oswell and Muriay, across the South African 
desert, for the discovery of an intei esting countiy, a fine 
rivei, and an extensive inland lake ” In addressing Dr 
Tidman and Alderman Okallis, who represented the 
London Missionary Society, the President (the late Cap- 
tain, afterwards Rear-Admiral, W Smyth, RN., who 
distinguished himself m early life by liis journey across 
the Andes to Lima, and thence to the Atlantic), adverted 
to the value of the discoveiies in themselves, and in the 
influence they would have on the regions beyond. He 
spoke also of the help which Livingstone had derived as 
an explorer from his influence as a missionaiy The 
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journey he had performed successfully had hitherto baffled 
the best-furnished travelleis In 1834, an expedition 
under Dr. Andrew Smith, the largest and ^est-appointed 
that ever left Cape Town, had gone as fijr as 23° south 
latitude ; but that proved to be the utmost distance they 
could leach, and they weie compelled to return. Captain 
Sir James E. Alexander, the only scientific traveller 
subsequently sent out fiom England by the Geographical 
Society, in despair of the lake, and of discovery by the oft- 
tried eastern route, explored the neighbourhood of the 
western coast instead 1 The President frankly ascribed 
Livingstone’s success to the influence he had acquired as a 
missionary among the natives, and Livingstone thoroughly 
believed this. “ The lake,” he wiote to his friend Watt, 
“ belongs to missionary enterpiise ” “ Only last year,” 

he subsequently wrote to the Geographical Society, “a 
party of engineers, in about thiity wagons, made many 
ancl persevemig efforts to cross the desert at different 
points, but though' inured to the chmate, and stimulated 
by the prospect of gain from the ivory they expected to 
procuie, they were compelled, for want of water, to give 
up the undertaking ” The year after Livingstone’s first 
visit, 'Mr. Francis Galton tried, but failed, to reach the 
lake, though he was so successful in other directions as to 
obtain the Society’s gold medal in 1852. 

Livingstone was evidently gratified at the honoui 
paid him, and the reception of the twenty-five guineas 
from the Queen. But the gift had also a comical side. 
It carried him back to the days of his Radical youth, when 
he and his friends used to criticise pretty sharply the 
destination of the nation’s money. “ The Royal Geogra- 
phical Society,” he writes to his paients (4th December 
1850), “have awarded twenty-five guineas for the discovery 
of the lake. It is from the Queen. You must be very 
loyal, all of you. Next time she comes your way, shout 

1 Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, vol xx p xxAi 
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till you are hoarse Oh you Radicals, don't be thinking 
it came out of your pockets ! Long live Victoria S” 1 

Defeated jn his endeavour to leach Sehituane in 1840, 
Livingstone, the following season, put in practice his 
favourite maxim — “ Try again ” He left Kolobeng in 
Apiil 1850, and this time he was accompanied by Sechcle 
Mebalwe, twenty Bakwains, Mis Livingstone, and then 
whole tioop of infantiy, which now r amounted to three 
Travelling m the chainiino chmate of South Africa in the 
roomy ivagon, at the pace of two miles and a half an 
houi, is not like travelling at home , but it was a pi oof of 
Livingstone’s great unwillingness to be separated fiom 
Ins family, that he took them with him, notwithstanding 
the risk of mosquitos, fevei, and want of water The 
people of Kolobeng w'ere so engrossed at the time with 
then employments, that till harvest was over, little mis- 
sionary work could be done. 

The journey was difficult, and on the northern branch 
of the Zouga many tiecs had to be cut down to allow the 
wagons to pass The piesence of a foimidable enemy 
was leported on the banks of the Tamanak’le, — the tsetse- 
fly, wlio&e bite is so fatal to oxen To avoid it, anothei 
loute had to be chosen. When they got near the lake, 
it was found that fever had 1 ecently attacked a party of 
Englishmen, one of whom had died, -while the lest 
recovered undei the caie of Di and Mrs. Livingstone 
Livingstone took his family to have a peep at the lake , 
“the children,” he wrote, “took to playing in it as duck- 
lings do Paidling in it was great fun” Great fun to 
them, w ho had seen httle enough watei for a while , and 
in a quiet way, great fun to their father too — his own 
children “paidhng” in his own lake 1 He was bcgin- 

1 lu a moi e serious vein he u rote m a previous letter “ 1 wonder you do not go 
to see the Queen I si disloyal as others when in England, for though 1 
might has e seen hei in London, I never went Do you ever pray for her’” This 
letter is dated 5th February 1850, and must have been written before he heard of 
the prize 1 
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ning to find that in a missionary point of view, the pre- 
sence of his wife and children was a considerable advan- 
tage ; it inspired the natives with confidence, and pro- 
moted tender feelings and kind relations. The chief, 
Lechulatebe, was at last propitiated at a considerable 
sacrifice, having taken a fancy to a valuable rifle of 
Livingstone’s, the gift of a fiiend, which could not be re- 
placed The chief vowed that if he got it, he would give 
Livingstone eveiy thing he wished, and protect and feed 
his wife and childien into the baigain, while he went on 
to Sebituane. Livingstone at once handed him the gun 
“ It is of great consequence,” he said, “ to gam the con- 
fidence of these fellows at the beginning " It was his 
intention that Mrs Livingstone and the children should 
lemain at Leehulatebe’s until he should have returned 
But the scheme was upset by an outburst of fever 
Among otheis, two of the child) en were attacked. There 
was no help but to go home The gun was left behind 
in the hope that eie long Livingstone would get back to 
claim the fulfilment of the chiefs promise. It was plain 
that the neighbourhood of the lake was not habitable by 
Europeans. Hence a fresh confirmation of his views as 
to the need of native agency, if intertropical Africa was 
ever to be Christianised 

But Livingstone was convinced that there must be a 
healthier spot to the north Wilting to Mr Watt (18th 
August 1850), he not only expresses this conviction, but 
gives the ground on which it rested The extract which 
we subjoin gives a glimpse of the sagacity that from 
apparently little things drew great conclusions , but more 
than that, it indicates the birth of the great idea that 
dominated the next period of Livingstone’s life — the 
desue and determination to find a passage to the sea, 
either on the east or west coast — 

“ A moie salubrious climate must exist farther up to the north, and 
that the countiy is higher, seems evident from the fact n&ntioncd by 
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the Bakoba, that the water of the Teoge, the river that falls into the 
'Ngaini at the north-west point of it, flows with great rapidity 
Canoes ascending, punt all the way, and the men must hold on by 
reeds m oidei t-o pievent their being earned down by the ament 
Laige tiecs, spring-bucks and otliei antelopes, are sometimes biought 
down by it Do you wonder at my pressing on in the way we have, 
done? The Bechuana mission has been earned on in a cuf-dr-w" I 
tiled to bieak thiough by going among the Eastern tubes, but the 
Boeis shut up that field A Ficnch missionary, Mr Fiedoux, ot 
Motito, tiled to follow on myriad to the Bamangwato, but was turned 
back by a p.uty of aimed Boeis When re buist thiough the b.imei 
on the noi th, it appealed vcij plain that no mission could be success- 
ful theie, unless w e could get a wcll-uateied countij r leaving a passage 
to the sea on eitlici the east or nest coast Tins pi oject I am almost 
afiaid to meet, but nothing che will do I intend (i) v ) to go in next 
year and lemain a twelvemonth My wife, pool soul — I pity her' — 
pioposed to let 111c go foi that time while she lemaincd at Kolobeng 
You will piay for us both timing that penod ” 

A week Liter (August 24, 1850) lie writes to the 
Directors that no convenient access to the legion can 
be obtained from the south, the lake being 870 miles 
from Kuruman — 

“We must have a passage to the sea on cither the eastern oi 
western coast I lia\e hithoito been afraid to broach the subject on 
which my pel haps dieamy imagination dwells You at home are 
accustomed to look on a pi oject as half finished when you have 
received the co-operation of the ladies My bettei half has promised 
me a twelvemonth’s leave of absence for mine Without promising 
anything, I mean to follow a useful motto in many circumstances, and 
Tnj agmn " 

On letutning to Kolobeng, Mrs Livingstone was de- 
liveied of a daughter — her fouith chdd An epidemic was 
raging at the tune, and the child was seized and cut off, at 
the age of six weeks The loss, or rather the removal, 
of the child, affected Livingstone greatly. “ It was the 
first death in our family,” he says in his Journal, “but 
was just as likely to have happened had we remained at 
home, and we have now one of our number in heaven.” 

To his parents he writes (4th December 1850): — 

“ Our last child, a sweet little girl with blue eyes, was taken from 
us to join* the company of the redeemed, through the merits of Him 
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of whom she never heard It is wonderful how soon the affections 
twine round a little sti.uigcr AVo felt liei lo^s keenly She was 
attacked hy the prevailing sickness, which attacked many natne 
children, and boic up undei it for a fortnight We /could not apply 
remedies to one so young, except the simplest She,uttered a piercing 
cry, pievious to expiring, and then went away to see the King m His 
beauty, and the land — the glonous land, and its inhabitants. Hers 
is the fiist giavc in all that conntiy maikod as the lesting-place of one 
of whom it is believed and confessed that she shall live again ” 

Mis Livingstone liacl an attack of serious illness, 
accompanied by paralysis of tlie light side of the face, 
and rest being essential for her, the family went, for a 
time, to Kui uman. Dr. Livingstone had a strong desiie 
to go to the Cape for the excision of his uvula, which 
had long been tioublcsome But, with chaiacteristic 
self-denial, he put his own case out of view, staying 
ivith his wife, that she might have the rest and atten- 
tion she needed He tried to persuade his father-in-law 
to perform the operation, and, under his direction, Dr. 
Moffat went so far as to make a pah- of scissors for the 
purpose, but his courage, so ivell tried in other fields, 
was not equal to the peiformance of such a surgical 
operation. 

Some glimpses of Lrvingst one’s musings at this time, 
showing, among other things, how much more he thought 
of his spu’itual than his Highland ancestry, occur in a 
letter to his parents, written immediately after his return 
from his second visit to the lake (28tli July 1850). 
If they should carry out their project of emigration to 
America, they would huwe an interesting family gathei- 
ing.— 

“ One, however, will be ‘ over the lulls and far away ’ fiom your 
happy meeting The meeting which we hope will take place m 
Heaven, will be unlike a family one, 111 so tai as eai thly relationships 
are concerned One will be so much taken up 111 looking at Jesus, I 
don’t know when avc shall be disposed to sit down and talk about 
the days of lang syne And then their will bo so many notables 
ivhom we should like to notice and shake hands with — Luke, for 
instance, the beloved physician, and Juicmiah, and old Job,*and Noah, 
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.uid Enoch, that if you an- vise, you will make the most of your union 
while j ou .ue together, ancl not tail to unite mo fully, while you have 
the opportunity lieie 

“Chailes thinks ue aie not the descendants of the Piuitans 1 
don’t know what you aie, but I am. And if you dispute it, I shall 
stick to the answei of a pool little boy befoie a magistrate M ' Who 
ueie youi parents 1 ' 1>i»/ (rubbing lus eyes with lus jacket-sleeve), 

Xevei had none, sn ’ Di Waidlaw rajs that the Scotch Indepen- 
dents aie the descendants of the Pun tarn, and I suppose the pedigiee 
is tluough Ilowland Hill and Whitefield Put I was a meinhei of the 
very chinch him Inch John Him e, the chaplain of Olnei Ciomwell, 
pleached, and excluded the postdate I uas ordained too by English 
Independents Moieovei, I am a Doctor too Agnes and Janet, get 
up this moment and cuit-y to his Rcveiencc 1 John and Chailes, 
lemembei the dream of the sheaves 1 I descended lioin kilts and 
Donald Dhu’s t jST.i, na I won’t believe it 

We have a difficult, difficult field to cultivate hcie All I can 
say is, that I think knowledge is meieasing But for the belief 
that the Holy Spmt woiks, and will woik for us, I should gne 
up m despair llemembei us in youi prayeis, that we glow not 
weaiy m \\ ell-domg It is haul to woik foi years with puic motives, 
and all the tune be looked on by most of those to whom our lives aie 
devoted, as hating some sinister object m view Disinteiested laboui 
— beneiolencc — is so out of their line of thought, that many look upon 
us as hating some ultenoi object m view But He who died for us, 
and whom tte ought to copy, did moic for us than we can do for any 
one cl>e lie tnduied the contiadiction of smncis May we have 
giace to follow m His steps 1 11 

The tliiid, and at last successful, effort to reach 
Sebituane, was made in April 1851 Livingstone was 
again accompanied by bis family, and by Mr Oswell. 
He left Kolobeng with the intention not to return, at 
least not immediately, but to settle with his family in 
such a spot as might be found advantageous, in the lull) 
region, of whose existence he was assured. They found 
the desert drier than ever, no ram having fallen through- 
out ail immense extent of territory. To the kindness of 
Mr Oswell the party was indebted for most valuable 
assistance in procuring water, wells having been dug oi 
cleared by bis people befoieband a.t various places, and 
at one place at the hazard of Mr. Oswell’s life, under an 
attack from an infuriated lioness. In his private Journal, 
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cUid in liia lei Lei a to Lome, Livingstone ag ain and again 
acknowledges with deepest gratitude the numberless acts 
of kindness done by Mr. Oswell to bim and his family, 
and often adds the prayer that God would reward him, 
and of His grace give him the highest of all blessings. 
“ Though I cannot repay, I may record with gratitude 
his kindness, so that, if spared to look upon these, my 
private memoranda, in future years, proper emotions may 
ascend to Him who inclined his heart to show so much 
friendship ” 

The party followed the old route, around the bed of 
the Zouga, then ciossed a piece of the driest desert they 
had ever seen, with not an insect or a bud to break the 
stillness. On the third day a bird clmped in a bush, 
when the dog began to bark I Shobo, their guide, a 
Bushman, lost his way, and for four days they were 
absolutely without water In his Missionary Travels , 
Livingstone records quietly, as was his wont, his terrible 
anxiety about his children . — 

“ The supply of water in the wagons had been wasted by one of 
our servants, and by the afternoon only a small poition remained for 
the children This was a bitterly anxious night , and next morning, 
the less there was of water, the moie thusty the little rogues became 
The idea of their perishing befoie our eyes was terrible , it would 
almost have been a relief to me to have been repi cached with being 
the entire cause of the catastiophe, but not one syllable of upbraiding 
was uttered by their mother, though the tearful eye told the agony 
within. In the afternoon of the fifth day, to our inexpressible lehef, 
some of the men lcturned with a supply of that fluid of which we had 
never before felt the true value ’’ 

“No one,” he remarks 111 his Journal, “knows the value of water 
till he is depnved of it W r e never need any spmts to qualify it, or 
prevent an immense draught of it fiom doing us harm I have drank 
water swarming with insects, thick with mud, putnd from other 
mixtuies, and no stinted diaughts of it eithei, yet nciei felt any 
inconvenience from it ” 

“ My opinion is,” he said on another occasion, “ that the most 
severe labours and privations may be undergone without alcoholic 
stimulus, because those who have endured the most had nothing else 
but water, and not always enough of that " * ‘ 
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One of the great charms of Livingstone’s character, 
and one of the secrets of his power — his pei’sonal interest 
in each individual, however humble — appealed in connec- 
tion with Sliobo, the Bushman guide, who misled them 
and took the blunder so coolly. “ What a wonderful 
people,” he says m his Journal, “the Bushmen are' 
always merry and laughing, and never telling lies 
wantonly like the Bechuana. They have more of the 
appearance of worship than any of the Bechuana W T hen 
will these dwelleis in the wilderness "bow down before 
their Lord ? No man seems to caie for the Bushman’s 
soul I often wished I knew then language, but never 
more than when we travelled with oui Bushman guide, 
Shobo ” 

Livingstone had given a fair trial to the expeiiment 
of tiavelhng along with his family. In one of Ins letters 
at this time he speaks of the extiaordinary pain caused 
by the mosquitos of those parts, and of his children 
being so coveied with their bites, that not a square inch 
of whole skin was to be found on their bodies It is no 
wonder that he gave up the idea of cairying them with 
him in the moie extended journey he was now contem- 
plating He could not leave them at Kolobeng, exposed 
to the raids of the Boers ; to Rumman there were also 
invincible objections , the only possible plan was to send 
them to England, though he hoped that when he got 
settled in some suitable part of Sebituane’s dominions, 
with a fiee road to the sea, they would return to him, 
and help him to bring the people to Christ. 

In the Missionary Travels Livingstone has given a 
full account of Sebituane, chief of the Makololo, “ unques- 
tionably the greatest man in all that countiy” — his 
lemaikablc career, his wonderful wailike exploits (for 
which he could always bring forward justifying reasons), 
his interesting and attractive character, and wide and 
powerful? influence. In one thing Sebituane was very like 
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Livingstone himself ; he hail the art of gaining the 
affections both of his own people and of strangers. When 
a party of poor men came to his town, to sell hoes or skins 
he would sit down among them, talk freely /md pleasantly 
to them, and piohahly cause some lordly dish to be 
bi ought, and give them a feast on it. peihnps the first 
they had ever shared Delighted beyond measure with 
his affability and libeiality, they felt then hearts warm 
towards him , and ns he never allowed a pai tv of strangers 
to go away without giving eveiy one of them — servants 
and all — a present, his praises were sounded far and wide. 
“ He has a lieait ' he is wise were the usual expressions 
Livingstone heard hetoie he saw him 

Sebituane received Livingstone with gieat kindness, 
for it had been one of the di earns of Ins life to have 
intercourse with the white man He placed full con- 
fidence in him from the beginning and was ready to give 
him everything he might need. On the first Sunday 
wheu the usual service was held he was present, and 
Livingstone was very thankful that he was there, for it 
turned out to be the only proclamation of the gospel he 
ever heaid For just aftei realising what he had so long 
and aidcntly desired, he was seized v ith seveie inflam- 
mation of the lungs, and died after a foitniglit's illness. 
Livingstone, being a strangei, feared to pi escribe, lost, in 
the event of his death, he should he accused of having 
caused it On visiting him, and seeing that he was dying, 
he spoke a few words respecting hope after death But 
being checked by the attendants foi introducing the 
subject, he could only commend his soul to (<od The 
last words of Sebituane were words of kindness to Living- 
stone’s son : “ Take him to Maunku (one of his wives) 
and tell her to give him some milk” Livingstone was 
deeply affected by his death A deeper sense of brother- 
hood, a warmer glow of affection had been kindled in his 
heait towards Sebituane than had seemed possible. 
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With his very tender conscience and deep sense of 
spiritual realities, Livingstone was afraid, as in the case 
of Sehamy eight yeais before, that he had not spoken to 
him so pointedly as he might have done It is awfully 
affecting to follow him into the unseen world, of which ho 
had heard for the first time just before he was called 
away In lus Journal, Livingstone gives way to his 
feelings as he veiy seldom allowed himself to do. Ills 
words brma' to mind David’s lament foi Jonathan or for 
Absalom, although he had known Sebituane less than a 
month, and he was one of the race whom many Boeis and 
slave-stealeis regarded as having no souls — 

“ Pool - Sebituane, my heart bleeds for tbee , and wliat would I not 
do for thee now? I mil weep foi thee till the day of my death 
Little didst thou think v hell, in the visit of the white man. thou 
sanest the long chemhed desires of years accomplished, that the sen- 
tence of death had gone forth 1 Thou thoughtest that thou shoulde&t 
piocurea weapon fiom the nlnte man which would be a shield from 
the attacks of the fieice Matebele , but a more deadly dait than then® 
was aimed at thee , and though thou couldest well ward olf a dart — 
none ever better — thou didst not see that of the king of terrors I 
will weep for thee, my brother, and I would cast foith my sonows m 
despair for thy condition 1 But I know that thou wilt receive no 
injustice wlnthei thou ait gone , ‘ Shall not the Judge of all the earth 

do right V I leave thee to Him Alas 1 alas 1 Sebituane I might 
have said more to him God foigive me Fiee me from blood-guilti- 
ness If I had said more of death I might have been suspected as 
having foreseen the event, and as guilty of bewitching him I might 
have recommended Jesus and His great atonement more It is, 
however, very difficult to bioak tlnough the thick ciust of ignorance 
which envelops their minds ” 

The death of Sebituane was a great blow in another 
sense The region over which his influence extended was 
immense, and he had promised to show it to Livingstone 
and to select a suitable locality for his residence This 
heathen chief would have given to Christ’s servant what 
the Boers refused him 1 Livingstone would have had his 
wish — an entirely new country to work upon, where the 
name of Christ had never yet been spoken. So at least 
he thotight. Sebituane’s successor in the chiefdom was 
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Ills daughter, Ma-mochisane. From her he leceived liberty 
to visit any pait of the country he chose While waiting 
for a reply (she was residing at a distance), he one day 
fell into a great danger from an elephant wjfich had come 
on him unexpectedly “We were startled by his coming 
a little way m the direction in which -we were standing, 
but he did not give us chase. I have had many escapes 
We seem immoital till our work is done ” 

Mr. Oswell and he then proceeded in a north-easterly 
direction, passing through the town of Linyanti, and on 
the 3d of August they came on the beautiful rivei 
at Sesh6ke — 

“We thanked God for permitting us to see this glorious river 
All wc said to each other was ‘ How gloi ious 1 how magnificent 1 how 
beautiful ■’ In crossing, the waves lifted up the canoe and made 

it roll beautifully The sceneiy of the Filths of Foith and Clyde was 
brought vividly to my \iew, and had I been fond of indulging in 
sentimental efiusions, my lachiymal apparatus seemed fully charged 
But then the old man who was conducting us aeioss might have said, 

‘ What on eaith are you blubbenng for ? Afiaid of these crocodiles, 
eh 1 ’ The little sentimentality which exceeded was forced to take its 
course down the inside of the nose We have other work 111 this 
woild than indulging 111 sentimentality of the ‘ Sonnet to the Moon ’ 
variety ’ 

Tbe rivet which went here by the name of Sesheke 
was found to he the Zambesi, which had not previously 
been known to exist in that region. In writing about it 
to his brother Chailes, he says, “ It was the first river I 
ever saw ” Its discovery m this locality constituted one 
of the great geographical feats with which the name of 
Living stone is connected. He heard of lapids above, and 
of great waterfalls below hut it was leserved for him on 
a futuie visit to behold the gieat Yictona Falls, which 
in the popular imagination have filled a higher place than 
many of his more useful disco veiics 

The tiavellers weie still a good many days’ distance 
from Ma-mocliisane, without whose piosence nothing 
could be settled , hut besides, the reedy banka .of the 

11 
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rivers were found to be unsuitable for a settlement, and 
tlie higher regions weie too much exposed to the attacks 
of Mosilikatse Livingstone saw no piospect of obtaining 
a suitable station, and with great reluctance he made up 
his mind to letrace the weary road, and return to Kolo- 
beng The people weie very anxious foi him to stay, 
and offeicd to make a golden for him, and to fulfil Sebi- 
tuane’s piomise to give him oxen in return for those 
killed by the tsetse 

Setting out with the wagons on 13th August 1851, 
the paity proceeded slowly homewaids. On 15th 
September 1851 Livingstone’s Journal has this unex- 
pected and simple entry “ A son, William Oswell Living- 
ston, 1 born at a place we always call Bellevue ” On the 
18th “Thomas attacked by fever, lemoved a few 
miles to a high part on his account Thomas was seized 
with fever three times at about an inteival of a foit- 
mght.” Notawoid about Mis Livingstone, but tlnee 
pages of obseivations about medical treatment of fever, 
thunderstorms, constitutions of Indian and Afiican 
people, leanness of the game, lettei leceived fiom 
Directois appioving geneinlly of his couise, a gold watch 
sent by Captain Steele, and Gordon Cuinmmg’s book, “ a 
miserably poor thing ” Amazed, we ask, Had Living- 
stone any heart ? But ere long we come upon a copy 
of a letter, and some remarks connected with it, that 
give us an impression of the depth and stiength of 
his nature, unsurpassed by anything that has yet oc- 
curred 

“The following extracts,” he says, “show in what 
light oui efforts are regarded by those who, as much as 
we do, desire that the ‘ gospel may be preached to all 
nations ’ ” Then follows a copy of a letter which had been 

1 He had intended to call him Chailes, and announced this to his fatlici , hut, 
finding that Mr Oswell, to whom lie was so much indebted, would be pleased 
with thcr mpbment, he changed his puipose and the name accoidmgly. 
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addressed to him before they set out hy Mrs. Moffat, 
his mother-in-law, remonstrating m the strongest terms 
against his plan of taking his wife with him ; reminding 
him of the death of the child, and other s^d occurrences 
of last year ; and, in the name of everything that was 
just, kind, and even decent, beseeching him to abandon 
an arrangement which all the world would condemn. 
Another letter from the same water informed him that 
much prayer had been offered that, if the arrangements 
were not in accordhnce with Christian propriety, he might 
in great mercy be prevented by some dispensation of 
Providence from carrying them out. Mrs Moffat was a 
woman of the highest gifts and character, and full of 
admiration for Livmgstone. The insertion of these letters 
in his Journal shows that, in cm lying out his plan, the 
objections to which it was liable weie befoie his mind in 
the strongest conceivable foim No man who knows 
what Livmgstone was will imagine foi a moment that 
he had not the most tender regard for the health, the 
comfort, and the feelings of his wife , in matters of deli- 
cacy he had the most scrupulous regard fccJ propriety ; his 
resolution to take her with him must, therefore, have 
sprung from something far stronger than even his affec- 
tion for her What was this stionger foice ? 

It was his inviolable sense of duty, and his indefeas- 
ible conviction that his Father in heaven would not 
forsake him whilst pursuing a couise in obedience to His 
will, and designed to advance the welfaie of His children 
As this furnishes the key to Livingstone’s future life, and 
the answer to one of the most serious objections ever 
brought against it, it is right to spend a little time in 
elucidating the principles by which he was guided 

There was a saying of the late Sir Herbert Edwardes 
which he highly valued . “ He who has to act on his own 
responsibility is a slave if he does not act on his own 
judgment.” Acting on this maxim, he must safe aside 
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the views of others a* to his duty, provided his own 
judgment was clear reg aiding it He must even set aside 
the feelings and appa lent interest of those dearest to him, 
because duty v was above everything else His faith in 
God convinced him that, in the long-run, it could nevei 
be the woise for him and his that he had fiimly done Ins 
duty All tiue faith has m it an element of venture, and 
in Livingstone’s faith this element was stiong Ti listing 

God, he could expose toventuie even the health, comfort, 
and welfare of his wife and children He was convinced 
that it was his duty to go forth with them and seek a 
new station for the gospel in Sebituane’s country If this 
was true, God would take cave of them, and it was 
better to tiust in the Loid than to put confidence in 
man.” People thoughtlessly accused him of making light 
of the interests of his family No man suffered keener 
pangs from the course he had to follow concerning them, 
and no man pondered more deeply what duty to them 
lequired 

But to do all this, Livingstone must ha\e had a very 
clear perception of the couise of duty This is tine 
But how did he get this ? First, Ins singleness of heart, 
so to speak, atti acted the light “ If thine eye be single, 
thy whole body shall be full of light ” Then, he was 
very clear and veiy minute in Ins prayers Fuither, 
he was most careful to scan all the piovidential indica- 
tions that might thiow light on the Divine will. And 
when he had been carried so far on in the line of duty, 
he had a strong piesumption that the line would be 
contmued, and that he would not be called to turn 
back It was in front, not in rear, that he expected 
to find the pillar of cloud and the pillar of fire. In 
course of time, this liaidened into a stiong instinctive 
habit, which almost dispensed with the process of 
reasoning 

In w Dean Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine allusion is 
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made to a kindred experience, — that which bore Abraham 
fiom Chaldea, Moses fiom Egypt, and the gi eater part of 
the tribes from the comfortable pastmes of Gilead and 
Bashan to the rugged hill-country of Judah'and Epluaim. 
Notwithstanding all the atti actions of the licher countries, 
they were borne onwards and for wa ids. not knowing 
whither they went, instinctively feeling that they were 
fulfilling the high purposes to which they were called 
In the later part .of Livingstone’s life, the necessity of 
going forward to the close of the career that had 
opened for him seemed to settle the whole question of 
duty. 

But at this earliei stage, he had been conscientiously 
scrutinising all that had any bearing on that question , 
and now that he finds himself close to his home, and can 
thank God for the safe confinement of Ins wife, and the 
health of the new-bom child, he gathers together all the 
providences that showed that m this journey, which 
excited such hoiror even among his best fiiends, he had 
after all been following the guidance of his Father 
First, in the matter of guides, he had been wonderfully 
helped, notwithstanding a deep plot to deprive him of 
any. Then there was the sickness of Sekomi, whose 
interest had been secured through his going to see him, 
and prescribing for him , this had piopitiated one of 
the tribes. The services of Shobo too, and the selection 
of the northern route, proposed by Kamati, had been of 
great use. Their going to Sesheke, and their detention 
for two months, thus allowing them time to collect in- 
formation respecting the whole country , the river Chohe 
not rising at its usual time , the saving of Livingstone’s 
oxen from the tsetse, notwithstanding their detention 
on the Zouga, his not going with Mr Oswell to a place 
where the tsetse destroyed many of the oxen ; the better 
health of Mrs Livingstone during her confinement than 
in any previous one, a very opportune picseifC they 
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had got, just before her confinement, of two bottles of 
wane , 1 the approbation of the Directors, the presenta- 
tion of a gold watch by Captain Steele, the kind atten- 
tions of Mr Oswell, and the cookery of one of theii 
native seivants named George; the lecovery of Thomas, 
whereas at Km uman a child had been cut off, the 
commencement of the rains, just as they were leaving 
the river, and the lequest of Mr. Oswell that they 
should draw upon him for as much money as they should 
need, were all among the indications that a faithful 
and protecting Father in heaven had been 01 deling theii 
path, and would older it m like maimer in all time to 
come. 

Writing at this time to his father-in-law, Mi . Moffat, 
he says, after announcing the birth of Oswell — “ What 
you say about difference of opinion is tiue. In my past 
life, I have always managed to think for myself, and act 
accoidmgly. I have occasionally met with people who 
took it on themselves to act for me, and they haveoffeied 
their thoughts with an emphatic ‘I think,’ but I have 
gen ei ally excused them on the score of being a httle 
soft-headed m believing they could think both for me 
and themselves ” 

While Kolobeng was Livingstone’s headquarters, a 
new trouble rose upon the mission horizon. The Mako- 
lolo (as Sebituane’s people were called) began to practise 
the slave-trade It arose simply from their desire to 
possess guns For eight old muskets they had given to 
'A neighbouring tribe eight boys, that had been taken 
from then enemies m war, being the only article foi 
which the guns could be got. Soon after, in a fray 
against another tribe, two hundred captives were taken, 
and, on returning, the Makololo met some Aiab traders 


In Muting to Ins father, Livingstone mentions that the wine was a gift from 
Mrs Shelley, m acknowledgment of his aid in lepaning a wheel of het 

iv ago u 
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from Zanzibai, who for three muskets received about 
thirty of their captives. 

Another of the master ideas of his life now began to 
take hold upon Livingstone Africa was/exposed to a 
terrible evil through the desire of the natives to possess 
articles of European manufacture, and theii readiness for 
this purpose to engage in the slave-trade. Though no 
Afiican had ever been known to sell his own children 
into captivity, the tribes were ready enough to sell other 
children that had fallen into their hands by war or other- 
wise But if a legitnnate traffic were established through 
which they might obtam whatever European goods they 
desired in exchange for ivory and other ai tides of native 
produce, would not this frightful slave-tiade be brought 
to an end ? The idea was destmed to receive many a 
confirmation before Livingstone drew his last breath of 
African air. It naturally gave a great impulse to the 
purpose which had aheady struck its roots into his soul 
— to find a road to the sea either on the eastern or western 
coast. Interests wider and grander than even the plant- 
ing of mission stations on the territories of Sebituane now 
rose to his view. The welfare of the whole continent, 
both spiritual and temporal, was concerned in the success 
of this plan of opening new channels to the enterprise of 
British and other merchants, always eagei to hear of new 
markets for their goods. By driving away the slave- 
trade, much would be done to prepare the way for 
Christian missions which could not thrive in an atmo- 
sphere of war and commotion. An idea involving issues 
so vast was fitted to take a right powerful hold on 
Livingstone’s heart, and make him feel that no sacrifice 
could be too great to be encountered, cheerfully and 
patiently, for such an end. 

Writing to the Directors (October 1851) he says . — 

“ You will see by the accompanying sketch-map what an immense 
region God 111 His grace has opened up If we can cntei in «iid form 
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a settlement, we shall be able m the couisc ol a v eiy few yeais to put 
a stop to the sJaic-tiade in that quaitci It is piobahle that the 
mere supply ot English lnanuhirtuics on Sehituane’s pait mil effect 
this, foi they dnl not like the slave-tiade, and promised to abstain 
I think it will tg impossible to make a fail commencement unless I 
can secuie two yeais devoid of family eaies I shall be obliged to go 
southwaul, pel haps to the Cape, to have my uvula excised and my aim 
mended (the lattei if it can he done only) It has ocumed to me 
that as lie must send oui dnldien to England, it would he no gieat 
additional expense to vend them now along with their mothei This 
arrangement would enable me to pioceed, and devote about twi 01 
pel haps thiec yeais to this new legion , lmt I must beg join sanction, 
and it }‘ou please let it be given or withheld as soon as you tan con- 
venientlj', so that it might meet me at the Cape To orphnnim my 
children will be like teaung out my bowels, but when I can fine 1 time 
to wnte j'ou fully you will peiceive it is the onlj way, except giving 
up that legion altogethei 

“ Kuruman will not answer as a lcsidcncc, nor yet the Colony If 
I weie to follow my own inclinations they would lead me to settle 
down quietly with the Bakvvains, m some othei small tube, and 
devote some of mj time to mj chihli on, hut Pioiidcncc seems to u'U 
me to the letjions beyond, and if I leave them anyvvheie in this conntrj, 
it will be to let them become heathens If jou think it light to sup- 
port them, I believe my patents m Scotland would attend to them 
othei w lse ” 

Continuing tire subject m a more leisurely xvay a few 
weeks later, be refers to the veiy great mciease of traffic 
that bad taken place since the discovery of Lake ’Ngami 
two years before , the fondness of the people for Euio- 
pean articles , the numeious kinds of native produce 
besides ivory, such as beeswax, ostiich featheis, etc , of 
which the natives made little or no use, but which they 
would take care of if regular tiade were established 
among them. He thought that if traders were to come 
up the Zambesi and make purchases fiom the produceis 
they would both benefit themselves and drive the slave- 
dealer from the maiket It might he useful to establish 
a sanatorium, to which missionaries might come fiom less 
healthy districts to recruit. This would diminish the 
reluctance of missionanes to settle in the interior. For 
himself, though he had reared three stations with much 
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bodily labour and fatigue, be would cheerfully undergo 
much more if a new station would answer such objects. 
In leferring to the countries drained by the Zambesi, he 
believed he was speaking of a large section of the slave- 
producing region of Afuca He then went on to say 
that to a ceitain extent their hopes bad been disap- 
pointed , Mi Oswell had not been able to find a passage 
to the sea, and he had not been able to find a station for 
missionary work They had therefore returned together. 
“ He assisted me,’’ adds Livingstone, “ m every possible 
way. May God reward him!” 

In regard to mission work for the future an important 
question arose, What should be done for the Bakwains ? 
They could not remain at Kolobeng — hunger and the 
Boers decided that point Was it not then Ins duty to 
find and found a new station for them ? Dr. Livingstone 
thought not. He had always told them that he would 
remain with them only for a few years One of his great 
ideas on missions in Africa was that a fair trial should be 
given to as many places as possible, and if the trial did 
not succeed the missionaries should pass on to other 
tribes. He had a great aversion to the common impres- 
sion that the less success one had the stronger was one’s 
duty to remain Missionaries weie only too ready to 
settle down and make themselves as comfortable as 
possible, whereas the great need was for men to move on, 
to strike out into the legions beyond, to go into all the 
world. He had far moie sympathy for tribes that had 
never heard the gospel than for those who had had it for 
years He used to refer to ceitain tribes near Griqualand 
that had got a little instruction, but had no stated mis- 
sionaries , they used to send some of then people to the 
Gnquas to learn what they could, and afterwards some 
others , and these persons, returning, communicated what 
they knew, till a wonderful measure of knowledge was 
acquired, and a numerous church was formed *If the 
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seed had once been sown in any place it would not remain 
dormant, but would excite the desire for further know- 
ledge , and on the whole it would be better for the people 
to be thrown ^somewhat on their own resources than to 
have everything done for them by missionaries from 
Europe. In legard to the Bakwaius, though they had 
promised well at first, they had not been a veiy teachable 
people He was not inclmed to blame them , they had 
been so pinched by hunger and badgeied by the Boeis 
that they could not attend to instruction ; or lather, 
they had too good an excuse for not doing so. “ I have 
much affection for them,” he says in his Journal, “ and 
though I pass fiom them I do not relinquish the hope 
that they will yet turn to Him to whose meicy and love 
they have often been invited The seed of the living 
Word will not perish ” 

The finger of Piovidence clearly pointed to a region 
farther north in the country of the Barotse or beyond it 
He admitted that theie were pros and cons in the case. 
Against his plan, — some of Ins biethren did not hesitate 
to chai ge him with being actuated by worldly ambition. 
This was the more trymg, for sometimes he suspected his 
own motives. Others dwelt on what was due to his 
family Moreover, Ins own predilections were all for a 
quiet life. And there was also the consideration, that as 
the Directors could not well lealise the distances he would 
have to travel befoie he reached the field, he might 
appear moie as an explorer than a missionary On the 
other hand, — 

“I am conscious,” lie says, “that though theie is much impurity in 
my motives, they aie in the main for the glory of Him to whom I have 
devoted mjsclf. I ncvci anticipated fame fiom the discovery of the 
Lake I cared veiy little about it, but the sight of the Tamjiuk’le, and 
the repoit of othei laige rivers beyond, all densely populated, awakened 
many and enthusiastic feelings Then, again, consider the multi- 

tude that in the Providence of God have been bi ought to light in the 
countiy of Scbituano, the probability that in oui efforts to evangelise 
we shalbput a stop to the slave-trade in a laige region, and by means 
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of the highway into the North which we have discovered bring un- 
known nations into the sympathies of the Christian world If 1 were 
to choose my work, it would be to 1 educe this new language, translate 
the Bible into it, and be the means of forming a small church Let 
this be accomplished, I think I could then lie dc/vn and die con- 
tented Two years’ absence will be necessary Nothing but a 

strong conviction that the step will lead to the glory of CI11 1st would 
make me orphanise my childien Even now my bowels yearn ovei 
them They will foiget me , but I hope when the day of trial comes, 
I shall not be found a moie sony soldier than those w T ho serve an 
eaitlily soveieign Should } 011 not feel youiselves justified m incur- 
ring the expense of tlmn support m England, I shall feel called upon 
to renounce the hope of carrying the gospel into that country, and 
labour among those who live in a moie healthy country, viz, the 
Bakwams But, stay, I am not sure , so powerfully convinced am I 
that it is the will of our Loid I should, 1 will go, no matin who opposes , 
but fiom }ou I expect nothing but encouiagemcnt I know you wish 
as aidently as I can that all the woild may be filled with the glory of 
the L01 d I feel relies ed w lien I lay the w hole case before you ” 

He pioposed that a brother missionary, Mr Ashton, 
should be placed among the Bamangwato, a people who 
were m the habit of spreading themselves through the 
Bakalahari, and should thus form a link between himself 
and the brethren in the south. 

In a postscript, dated Bamangwato, 14th November, 
he gratefully acknowledges a letter from the Directois, 
in which his plans are approved of generally. They had 
recommended him to complete a dictionary of the Sichuana 
language. This he would have been delighted to do 
when his mind was full of the subject, but with the new 
projects now before him, and the probability of havmg to 
deal with a new language for the Zambesi district, he 
could not undertake such a work at piesent 

In a subsequent letter to the Directors (Cape Town, 
17th March 1852), Livingstone finds it necessaiy to go 
into full details with 1 eg arc! to his finances Though he 
writes with perfect calmness, it is evident that his ex- 
chequer was sadly embairassed. In fact, he had already 
not only spent all the salary (.£100) of 1852, but fifty- 
seven pounds of 1853, and the balance would be absorbed 
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by expenses m Cape Town. He bad been as economical 
as possible , in pei sonal expenditure most careful — be had 
been a teetotaler for twenty yeai9. He did not hesitate 
to express hi^conviction that the salary was inadequate, 
and to urge the Directois to defiay the extra expenditure 
which was now inevitable , but with characteristic 
generosity, he urged Mr Moffat’s claims much more 
waimly than his own 

From expiessions in Livingstone's letter to the 
Directors, it is evident that he was fully aware of the 
lisk he ran, in his new line of woik, of appealing to sink 
the missionary m the explorer There is no doubt that 
next to the charge of forgetting the claims of his family, 
to which we have already adverted, this was the most 
plausible of the objections taken to his subsequent careei 
But any one who has candidly followed his course of 
thought and feeling fiom the moment when the sense of 
unseen realities burst on him at Blantyre, to the time 
at v Inch we have now arrived, must see that this view is 
altogether destitute of support The impulse of divine 
love that had urged him first to become a missionary 
had now become with him the settled habit of his life 
No new ambition had flitted across his path, for though 
he had become known as a geographical discoverer, he 
says he thought very little of the fact, and his life shows 
this to have been true Twelve years of missionary life 
had given birth to no sense of weariness, no abatement 
of interest in these poor black savages, no reluctance to 
make common cause with them in the affairs of life, no 
despan' of being able to do them good. On the conti ary, 
he was confirmed m his opinion of the efficacy of his 
favouiite plan of native agency, and if he could but get a 
suitable base of operations, he was eager to set it going, 
and on every side he was assured of native welcome. 
Shortly before (5th Febiuary 1850), when writing to his 
father «/ith reference to a proposal of his brother Charles 
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that he should go and settle in America, he had said . 
“ I am a missionary, heart and soul God had an only 
Son, and He was a missionary and a physician. A poor, 
poor imitation of Him I am, or wish t </ be In this 
service I hope to live, m it I wish to die ” The spectre 
of the slave-tiade had enlarged his honzon, and shown 
him the necessity of a commercial revolution for the 
whole of Africa, before effectual and peimanent good 
could be done 111 any part of it The plan which he had 
now in view multiplied the risks he ran, and compelled 
him to think anew whethei he was ready to sacrifice him- 
self, and if so, for what All that Livingstone did was 
thus done with open eyes, and well-considered resolution. 
Adverting to the prevalence of fevei in some parts of the 
countiy, while othei paits were compaiatively healthy, he 
says in his Journal — “ I offer myself as a forlorn hope in 
order to ascertain whether there is a place fit to be a 
sanatoiium foi more unhealthy spots May God accept 
my seivice, and use me for His glory A great honour 
it is to be a fellow- worker with God ” “ It is a great 

venture,” he wntes to his sister (28th April 1851). 
“ Fever may cut us all off. I feel much when I think of 
the childien dying But who will go if we don’t ? Not 
one. I would venture everything for Christ. Pity I 
have so little to give But He will accept us, for He is a 
good master. Never one like Him He can sympathise 
May He forgive, and purify, and bless us ” 

If in his spmt of high conseciation he was thus 
unchanged, equally far was he from having a fanatical 
disiegard of life, and the lules of piovident living. 

“ Jesus,” he says, “ came not to judge — Kpiv o> — condemn judicially, 
or execute vengeance on any 011c His was a message oi peace and 
love He shall not stnve 1101 ciy, noithei shall Ills voice he heaid in 
the stiects Missionaries ought to follow His example Neithei insist 
on our rights, 1101 appeal as it we could allow oui goods to be destioyed 
without legiet foi if we are righteous overmuch, or stand up foi our 
1 lghts with too much vehemence, we beget dislikes, and the p triple see 
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no difference between ouihehis and them And if wc appear to caie 
nothing for the things of this woiltl, they conclude we aie rich, and 
when they beg, 0111 lefusil it, asaibed to liigg.u dime's, and oui pio- 
perty, too, is wantonly destroyed ‘ Ga ha tloke’=fhey aie not m 
need, is the phrase employed when our goods aie allowed to go to 
destruction by the neglect of seivants In coming among sa\ ago 

people, we ought to make them feel we aie of them, we seek not 
yours, but you ,’ but while veiy careful not to make a gam of them, 
we ought to be as caieful to appear thankful, and appreciate any effoit 
they may make foi oui comfort or subsistence " 

On reaching Knlobeng from ’Ngami, they found the 
station deserted The Bakwams had lemoved to Lunaue 
Sechele came down the day after, and presented them 
with an ox — a valuable gift in his cucumstances Sechele 
had much yet to bear from the Boeis , and after being 
without provocation, attacked, pillaged and wasted, and 
robbed of his children, he was bent on going to the Queen 
of England to state his wiongs This, howevei, he could 
not accomplish, though he went as far as the Cape 
Coming back afteiwards to his own people, he gatlieied 
large numbeis about him hom other tubes, to whose 
improvement he devoted lumself with much success 
He still survives, with the one wife whom he letamed, 
and, though not without some drawbacks (which 
Livingstone ascribed to the bad example set him by 
some), he maintains his Christian profession His people 
are settled at some miles’ distance hom Ivoloheno, and 
have a nnssionaiv station, supported by a Hanovenan 
Society His legal d for the memoiy of Livingstone is 
very gieat, and he leads with eagerness all that he can 
find about him He has ever been a wairn fnend ot 
missions, lias a wondeiful knowledge of the Bible, and 
can preach well The influence of Livingstone in Ins 
early days was doubtless a real power in mission- woi k 
Mebalwe, too, we are infoimed by Dr Moffat, still sur- 
vives , a useful man, an able preacher, and one who has 
done r^-uch to bring his people to Christ. 
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It was painful to Livingstone to say good-bye to the 
Bakwains, and (as Mrs Moffat afterwards reminded him) 
his friends were not all in favour of his doing so ; but he 
regarded his departure as inevitable. Affcdr a short stay 
at Kuruman, he and his family went on to Cape Town, 
where they arrived on the 16th of March 1852, and had 
new proofs of Mr. Oswell’s kindness. After eleven years’ 
absence, Livingstone’s dress-coat had fallen a little out of 
fashion, and the whole costume of the paity was somewhat 
in the style of Robinson Crusoe The generosity of “ the 
best friend we have m Africa ” made all comfortable, Mr. 
Oswell remaikmg that Livmgstone had as good a right 
as he to the money di awn from the “ preserves on his 
estate ” — the elephants Mentally, Livingstone tiaces to 
its source the kindness of his fi iend, thinking of One to 
whom lie owed all — “O divine Love, I have not loved 
Thee strongly, deeply, waimly enough.” The retrospect 
of his eleven years of Afiican labour, unexampled though 
they had been, only awakened in him the sense of unpro- 
fitable service 

Before closing the record of this period, we must take 
a glance at the remarkable literary activity which it 
witnessed We have had occasion to refer to Living- 
stone’s first letters to Captain Steele, for the Geogiapliical 
Society ; additional letters were contributed from time 
to time. His philological researches have also been 
noticed In addition to these, we find him wiiting two 
articles on African Missions for the British Quarterly 
Review, only one of which was published He likewise 
wrote two papois for the British Banner on the Boers 
While crossing the desert, after leaving the Cajie on his 
first great journey, lie wrote a lemaikable paper on 
“Missionary Sacrifices,” and anothei of gieat vigour on 
the Boers. Still another paper on Lake ’Ngami was 
written for a Missionary Journal contemplated, but never 
started, under the editorship of the late Mi Isaac Saylor; 
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and lie had one in his mind on the religion of the 
Bechuanas, piesentmg a view which differed somewhat 
fiom that of Mr Moffat Writing to Mr. Watt fiom 
Linyanti (3d October 1853), on printing one of his 
papers, he says — 

“ But the expense, my dear man What a mess I am m, writing 
papeis v Inch cannot pay then own way* Paupei papers, in fact, 
which must go to the Moikliouse foi suppoit Ugh' lias the C'afhe 
War paper ahaied the «ame fate'* and the Language papei too? lleie 
I have two by me, which I will keep in then native obscuntv One 
is on the South Atncan Boeis and slaveiv, m which I show that then 
chuich is, and alwajs has been, the gieat bulwark of slavoiy, cattle- 
lifting, and Caffie marauding, and I collect the mistaken vieus of 
some writers who desenbe the Boeis as all that is good, and of otheis 
who desenbe them as all that is bad, by showing who aic the good 
and who are the bad The otliei, which I lather adinnc — what fathei 
doesn't his own piogeny? — is on the missionaiy woik, and designed to 
aid young men of piety to form a moie correct idea of it than is to be 
had from much of the missionaiy biogiaphj of ‘ sacnhecs ’ I magnify 
the euteipiise, exult in the futuie, etc, etc It was wntten in coming 
acioss the deseu, and if it ne\ci does aught else, it impaited comfoit 
and encouragement to my'-elf 1 I feel almost inclined to send it 
If the Caffie Wai one is lejected, then faiewell to spouting m 
Re\ lews ” 

If he had met with more encouragement from editors 
he would have written more But the editoiial cold 
shoulder was beyond even his power of enduiance He 
laid aside his pen m a kind of disgust, and this doubt- 
less was one of the reasons that made him unwilling to 
resume it on his leturn to England Editois were wisei 
then and the offer from one London Magazine of £400 
for four articles, and fiom Good TForrfd of £1000 for a 
number of papers to be fixed afterwards — offers which, 
however, were not accepted finally, — showed how the 
tide had turned 

1 For extiacts fiom the paper on “ Missionary Sacrifices," see Appendix No I , 
p 473 For pait of the paper on the Boers, see Catholic Pieibyluiau, Deeembci 
1879 (London, Nisbet and Co ) 
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CHAPTER VII. 

FROM .THE CAPE TO LINYANTI. 

A.D 1852-1853 

Unfavourable feeling at Cape Town — Departure of Mrs Livingstone and children 
— Livingstone’s detention and difficulties — Letter to lus wife — to Agnes — 
Occupations at Cape Town — The Astronomer-Royal — Livingstone leaves the 
Cape and reaches Kuruman — Destruction of Kolobcng by the Boers — Letters 
to his wife and Rev J Moore — His lesolution to open up Africa 01 perish — 
Arnval at Linyanti — Uiilicaltluncss of tlic country— Thoughts on setting out 
for coast — Sekcletu's kindness — Livingstone’s missionaiy activity— Death of 
hlpept, and of lus fatlioi — Meeting with Ma-moclusauc— Baiotse countiy — 
Determines to go to Lojnda — Heathenism nnadulteiated — Taste for the 
beautiful — Lcttei to his cluldien — to his father — Last Sunday at Linyanti — 
Prospect of lus falling 

When Livingstone arrived at the Cape, he found the 
authorities in a state of excitement over the Caffre War, 
and very far from friendly towards the London Missionary 
Society, some of whose missionaries — himself among the 
number — were regarded as “unpatriotic.” He had a 
very poor opinion of the officials, and their treatment 
of the natives scandalised him. He describes the trial 
of an old soldiei, Botha, as “the most horrid exhibition 
I ever witnessed ” The noble conduct of Botha in prison 
was a beautiful contrast to the scene hi court. This 
whole Caffie War had exemplified the blundeiing of the 
British authorities, and was teaching the natives develop- 
ments, the issue of which could not be foreseen. As for 
himself, he writes to Mr Moffat, that he was cordially 
hated, and perhaps he might be pulled up , but he knew 
that some of his letters had been read by the Duke of 
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Wellington and Lord Brougham, with pleasure, and, 
possibly, he might get justice. He bids his father-in- 
law not he surprised if he saw him abused in the news- 
papers. 

On the 23d April 1852, Mrs. Livingstone and the 
four children sailed fiom Cape Town for England The 
sending of his children to be bi ought up by others was 
a very great trial, and Dr Livingstone seized the < >ppor- 
tunity to iinpiess on the Dnectois that those by whom 
missionaries were sent out had a great duty to the 
children whom their paients were compelled to send 
away. Referring to the filthy conversation and ways of 
the heathen, he says — 

“ Missionaries expose their children to ,i contamination which the; 
have had no hand in produnng We expose them and nui«el\e» foi 
a time m ordei to elevate those «arl captiws of mu anil 8atan, who am 
the victim'' of the degradation of age. None of those who complain 
about missionaries sending their children home ever descend to this 
And again, as Mr James m Ins Yointj Man ftuw limn forcibly show-, 
a greater misfortune cannot befall a youth than to be cast into the 
world without a home In regal d to e\ en the vestige of a home, my 
children aie absolutely vagabonds When shall we return to Kolobeng? 
When to Kururnan i Xnn The mark ot Cain i- on ; om foreheads, 
your father is a missionary Our cluldi en ought to haie both the 
sympathies and prajers of those at whose bidding wc become strangeis 
for life ” 

Was there ever a plea more poweiful or more just 2 
It is sad to think that the coldness of Cluistinns at home 
should have led a man like Livingstone to fancy that, 
because his children were the children of a missionary, 
they would bear the mark of Cain, and be homeless 
vagabonds. Why are we at home so forgetful of the 
privilege of refieshing the bowels of those who take their 
lives m their hands for the love of Chust, by making a 
home for their offspring 3 In a higliei state of Christianity 
there will bo hundreds of the best famdies at home 
delighted, for the love of their Master, to welcome and 
htingpup the missionary’s children And when the Great 
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Day comes, none will more surely receive that best of all 
forms of repayment, “ Inasmuch as ye did it unto the 
least of these my brethren, ye did it unto Me.” 

Livingstone, who had now got the troublesome uvula 
cut out, was detained at the Cape nearly two months 
after his family left He was so distrusted by the 
authorities that they would hardly sell powder and 
shot to him, and he had to fight a battle that demanded 
all his courage and perseveiance for a few boxes of 
percussion caps At the last moment, a troublesome 
country postmaster, to whom he had complained of 
an overcharge of postage, thieatened an action against 
him for defhmation of character, and, rather than be 
further detained, deep in debt though he was, Living- 
stone had to pay him a considerable sum. His family 
were much in his thoughts ; he found some relief in 
writing by every mail. His letteis to his wife are too 
sacred to be spread before the public, we confine our- 
selves to a single extiact, to show over what a host of 
suppressed emotions he had to march in this expedi- 
tion : — 

“ Cape Town, 5 th May 1872 — Mr DEAREST Mary, — How I 
miss you now, and the dear chddicn 1 My heart yearns incessantly 
over you How many thoughts of the past ciowd into my nnnd 1 
I feel as if I would tieat you all much more tenderly and lovingly 
than ever You have been a gieat blessing to me You attended 
to my comfort in many many ways May God bless you for all 
your kindnesses 1 I see no face now to be compared with that 
sunburnt one which has so often greeted me with its kind looks 
Let us do our duty to our Savioui, and we shall meet again 1 
wish that tune were now You may lead the letters oier again 
which I -wrote at Mabotsa, the sweet tunc you know As I told you 
befoie, I tell you again, they aie tiue, tiue, theie is not a bit of 
hypocusy 111 them I ne\ er show all my feelings , but I can say truly, 
my dearest, that I loved you when I niained you, and the longer I 
lived with you, I loved you the better Let us do our duty 
to Christ, and He will bung us tliiough the world with honour and 
usefulness He is 0111 refuge and high tower , let us trust 111 Him at 
all tunes, and 111 all circumstances Love Him more and moie, and 
diffuse His love among the children. Take them all lound ytfu, and 
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kiss them for me Tell them I have left them foi the love of Jesus, 
and they must love Him too, and avoid sin, for that displeases Jesus 
I shall be delighted to lieai of you all safe in England . . " 

A few days later, he writes to his eldest daughter, 
then in her fifth year — 

“Cape Toun, 18 Ih May 1852 — My dear Agnes,— This is join 
own little letter Mamma mil lead it to jou, and you will heai lici 
just as if I weie speaking to you. foi the voids which I write aie those 
which she will lead I am still at Cape Toun You know you left 
me tlieie when you all went into the big ship and sailed away "Well, 
I shall leave Cape Town soon Malatsi has gone foi the oxen, and 
then I shall go away back to Sebituano’s countiy, and see Seiponc and 
Menye, who gave you the beads and fed you mth milk and honey I 
shall not see j-ou again foi a long time, and I am veiy sony I have 
no Nannie now I have given you back to Jesus, yoiu Fuend — your 
Papa who is in heaven lie is above jou, hut He is always ncai you 
"When vve ask things fiom Him, that is piaymg to Him , and if jou do 
or say a naughty tiling ask Him to paulon you, and bless j-ou and 
make you one of His eluldien Love Jesus much, for He loves 
you, and He came and died foi you Oh, how good Jesus is ' I love 
Him, and I shall love Him as long as I live You must love Him too, 
and j r ou must love yom lnotheis and mamma, and novel tease them 
or be naughty, for Jesus does not like to sec naughtiness — Good-bye, 
my dear Nannie, D Livingston” 

Among his other occupations at Cape Town Living- 
stone put himself under the instructions of the Astronomer- 
Royal, Mi (afterwaids Sir Thomas) Maclear, who became 
one of his best and most esteemed fiiends His object 
was to qualify himself more thoroughly for taking obser- 
vations that would give perfect accuracy to lus geogra- 
phical explorations He tried English pleaching too, but 
his throat was still tender, and he felt veiy nervous, as he 
had done at Ongar “ "What a little thing,” he wiites to 
Mr Moffat, “ is sufficient to bring down to old-wifeishness 
such a rough tyke as I consider myself’ Pool, proud 
human nature is a great fool after all.” A second eflbit 
was more successful “ I preached,” he wiites to his 
wife, “on the text, ‘ Why will ye die v I had it wiitten 
out aid only referred to it twice, which is an improve- 
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ment in English. I hope good was done. The people 
were very attentive indeed. I felt less at a loss than in 
Union Chapel ” x He ananged with a mercantile friend, 
Mr. Rutherfoord, to direct the operations of a native 
trader, George Fleming, whom that gentleman was to 
employ for the purpose of introducing lawful traffic in 
order to supplant the slave-trade. 

It was not till the 8th of June that he left the Cape. 
His wagon was loaded to double the usual weight from 
his good nature in taking everybody’s packages. His 
oxen were lean, and he was too poor to provide better. He 
reached Griqua Town on the 15th August, and Kuruman 
a fortnight later Many things had occasioned unex- 
pected delay, and the last crowning detention was caused 
by the breaking down of a wheel. It tinned out, however, 
that these delays were probably the means of saving his 
life. Had they not occuired he would have reached Kolo- 
beng in August But this was the very time when the 
commando of the Boers, numbering GOO colonists and many 
natives besides, weie busy with the work of death and 
destruction. Had he been at Kolobeng, Pretorius would 
probably have executed his threat of killing him ; at 
the least he would have been deprived of all the property 
that he carried with him, and his projected enterprise 
would have been brought to an end. 

In a letter to Ins wife, Livingstone gives full details 
of the horrible outiage perpetrated shoitly before by 
the Boers at Kolobeng . — 

“ Kuruman , 20th Septembei 1852 — Along with this I send you 
a long letter , this I wute in order to give you the latest news The 
Boers gutted our house at Kolobeng, they brought four wagons 
down and took away sofa, table, bed, all the crockery, your desk 
(I hope it had nothing in it — Have you the letters’), smashed the 
wooden chairs, took away the non ones, toie out the leaves of all the 
books, and scatteicd them 111 fiont of the house, smashed the bottles 

1 The manuscript of this sermon still exists The sermon is iery simple, 
scriptural, and earnest, m the style of Bishop Ryle, or of Mr Moody 4 
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containing medicines, wmduus, ovui-iloui, took away the smith- 
bellows, anvil, all the tools, — in fact eveiytlnng worth taking three 
coni-imlls, a bag ot coffee for which I panl six pound®, anil lots of 
colfee, tea, and sugai, which the gentlemen who went to the noitli left , 
took all our cattle and Paul’s and Mebalwe’s They then went up 
to Limaue, went to cliuich moinmg and afternoon, and heaid Mehahvc 
preach' Aftci the second sen ice the> told Seclude that they had 
come to fight, because lie allowed Englishmen to pioeeed to the 
North, though the) had lepeatedly oidoied him not to do so He 
replied that he was a man of peace, that he could not molest 
Englishmen, because they had ne\ci done him any harm, and 
alwa)s treated him well In the morning they commenced filing 
on the town with sun els, and set file to it The heat forced 
some of the women to flee, the men to huddle togethei on the 
small lull in the middle of the town, the smoke pi evented them seeing 
the Boers, and the cannon killed many, -i \t\ (00) Bakuains The 
Boers then came ncai to kill and dcstioy than all hut the Bakuains 
killed thnty-fh e (35), and many horses The) fought the whole day, 
but the Boeis could not dislodge them They stopped filing m the 
evening, and then the Bakuains retiled on account ot Inning no 
water. The above sixty are not all men, women and chihlien aie 
among the slain The Boeis uere 000, and they had 700 natives 
withthem All the coin is burned Paities went out and IminedBang- 
waket«e town, and su opt oft all the cattle Srbubi’s cattle aie all gone 
All the Bakliatla cattle gone Neither Bangwaket'e nor Bakhatla 
fired a shot All the com burned of the whole tlnce tubes Every- 
thing edible is taken fiom them How will they live i They told 
Sechcle that the Queen had given off the land to them, and hencefoith 
they were the masters, — had abolished chieftainship Su Hany 
Smith tried the same, and England has paid two millions of mono) to 
catch one chief, and he is still as fuc as the winds of heaven How will 
it end 1 I don’t know, but I will tell )ou the beginning Theie are 
two parties of Boers gone to the Lake These will to a dead coi- 
tamty be cut off They amount to tlmty-six men Paities aie sent 
now in pursuit of them The Bakwains will plunder and muidei the 
Boers without meicv, and by and by the Boas will ask the English 
Government to assist them to put down lebelhon, and of this lebellion 
I shall have, of couise, to beai the blame The) often expressi d 
a wish to get hold of me I wait here a little in uidei to get mfoi- 
mation when the path is cleai Kind Piovidcnec defamed me bum 
falling into the veiy thick of it God will picscrvc me still He has 
work foi me or He would have allowed me to go in just when the 
Boeis weie theie. We shall remove more easily now r that we aie 
lightened of our furniture They have taken away our sofa I ncvei 
had a good rest on it We had only got it ready when vve left Well, 
they can’t have taken away all the stones We shall have a seat m 
spite «f them, and that too with a meriy heart which doeth good like 
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a medicine I wonder u hat the Peace Society vi ould do with these 
worthies They aie Christians The Dutch predicants baptize all 
their children, and admit them to the Lord’s Suppei . ” 

Dr. Livingstone was not disposed to restrain Ms in- 
dignation and grief over his losses. For one so patient 
and good, he had a very large vial of indignation, and on 
occasion poured it out light heartily over all injustice 
and cruelty. On no heads was it ever discharged more 
freely than on these Transvaal Boeis. He made a formal 
representation of his losses both to the Cape and Home 
authorities, but never leceived a farthing of compensa- 
tion. The subsequent history of the Transvaal Republic 
will convince many that Livingstone was not far from 
the truth m his estimate of the character of the free and 
independent Boers 

But while perfectly sincere in his indignation over 
the treatment of the natives and his own losses, Ms 
playful fancy could find a ludicrous side for what con- 
cerned himself, and giim enjoyment m showing it to his 
friends. “Think,” he writes to his friend Watt, “think 
of a big fat Boeress drinking coffee out of my kettle, and 
then throwing her tallowy corpoieity on my sofa, or 
keeping her needles in my wife’s writing-desk 1 Ugh f 
and then think of foolish John Bull paying so many 
thousands a year for the suppression of the slave-trade, 
and allowing Commissioner Aven to make treaties with 
Boers who cany on the slave-trade. , . . The Boers are 
mad with rage against me because my people fought 
bravely. It was I, they think, who taught them to 
shoot Boers. Fancy your reverend fiiend teaching the 
young idea how to shoot Boers, and piaying for a blessing 
on the work of his hands 1 ” 

In the same spirit he wiites to lus fnend Moore * — 

“ I never knew I was so rich until I recounted up the different 
articles that were taken away They cannot be lepl.iced 111 this 
countiy under £300 Many things brought to our establishment by 
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my better-half were of considerable value Of all I am now lightened, 
and they want to ease ms of my head . The Boers kill the blacks 
without compunction, and without provocation, because they believe 
they have no souls Viewing the dispensation apart fiom the 
extreme wickedness of the Boers, it seemed a judgment on the blacks 
for their rejection of the gospel They have verily done despite unto 
the Spirit of grace Their enmity was not manifested to us, but 
to the gospel I am gne\ ed for them, and still hope that the good 
seed will yet vegetate ” 1 

But while he could relax playfully at the thought of 
the desolation at Koloheng, he knew how to make it the 
occasion likewise of high resolves. The Boers, as he 
wrote the Directors, were resolved to shut up the interior 
He was determined, with God’s help, to open the countiy. 
Time would show which would he most successful in 
resolution, — they or he. To his brother-in-law he wrote 
that he would open a path through the country, or pern>h 

As for the contest with the Boei s, we may smile at 
their impotent wrath. It is a singular fact that while 
Sechele stdl retains the position of an independent chief, 
the republic of the Boers has passed away It is now 
part of the British Empire. 

The country was so unsettled that for a long time 
Dr. Livingstone could not get guides at Kuruman to go 
with him to Sebituane’s. At length, however, he suc- 
ceeded, and leaving Kuruman finally about the end of 

1 This lcttci to Mr Moore contains a bait of Livingstone, veiy tufling m 
the occasion out of which it arose, but shou mg i\ ully the nature of the man 
He had promised to send Mr Moores little son some cuno&ities, but had for- 
gotten when Ins family went to England Being reminded of hi* promise in a post- 
script the little fellow had added to a letter from his father, Livingstone is “ over- 
whelmed with shame and confusion of face " He feels he has disappointed the 
boy and forgotten his piomise Again and again Livingstone icturns to the 
subject, and feels assured that his young fncncl would forgive him if he knew 
liow much he suffeicd foi lus fault That in the midst of his own overwhelming 
troubles lie should feel so much for the disappointment of a little heart m England 
shows how ternble a thing it uas to him to cause needless pain, and how pro- 
foundly it distressed him to seem forgetful of a jnomisc Years afterwards he 
wrote that he had brought an elephant’s tail for Henry, but one of the men stole 
all the hairs and sold them He had stiLL a tusk of a hippopotamus for lnm, and 
a tooth for his brother, but he had brought no curiosities, tor he could scarcely 
get alon^himself 
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December 1852, in company with Geoige Fleming, Mr. 
Rutherfo oid’s trader, he set out in a new direction, to the 
west of the old, in order to give a wide berth to the 
Boers. Travelling rapidly he passed through Sebituane’s 
country, and in June 1853 arrived at Linyanti, the 
capital of the Makololo He wrote to his wife that he 
had been very anxious to go to Kolobeng and see with 
his own eyes the destruction wrought by the savages. 
He had a great longing, too, to visit once more the grave 
of Elizabeth, their infant daughter, but he heard that the 
Boers were in the neighbourhood, and were anxious to 
catch him, and he thought it best not to go. Two years 
before, he had been at Linyanti with Mr. Oswell. Many 
details of the new journey are given m the Missionary 
Travels , which it is unnecessary to repeat. It may be 
enough to state that he found the country flooded, and 
that on the way it was no unusual thing for him to be 
wet all day, and to walk through swamps, and water 
three or four feet deep Trees, thorns and reeds offered 
tremendous resistance, and he and his people must have 
presented a pitiable sight when forcing their way through 
reeds with cutting edges. “ With our own hands all 
raw and bloody, and knees through our trousers, we at 
length emerged.” It was a happy thought to tear his 
pocket-handkerchief into two parts and tie them over 
his knees. “I remember,” he says in his Journal, re- 
ferring to last yeai’s journey, “the toil which our 
friend Oswell endured on our account. He never spared 
himself” It is not to be supposed that Ins guides were 
happy in such a march , it required his tact stretched 
to its very utmost to prevent them fiom turning 
back. “ At the Malopo," he writes to his wife, “ there 
were other dangers besides. When walking before the 
wagon in the morning twilight, I observed a lioness 
about fifty yards from me, in the squatting way they 
walk when going to spring. She was followed by ,a very 
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large lion, but seeing the wagon, she turned back.” 
Though he escaped fever at first, he had repeated attacks 
aftei wauls, and had to be constantly using remedies 
against it The unhealthiness of the region to Europeans 
forced itself painfully on his attention, and made him 
wonder in what way God would bring the light of the 
gospel to the poor inhabitants. As a physician his mind 
was much occupied with the nature of the disease, and 
the way to cure it If only he could discovei a remedy 
for that scoui ire of Africa, what an invaluable boon would 
he confei on its much-aftlicted people ! 

“ I would like,” lie says m Ins Journal “ to devote a poition of my 
life to the discoid} of a lcmedy foi that tenihlo disease, the Afncan 
fever 1 I would go into the puits wheic it pi e vails most, and tiy to 
discover if the natives have a lemedy foi it I must make many 
inquiries of the river people 111 this quaitei What an unspeakable 
meicy it is to he peinntted to engage in this most holy and honnuiahle 
voik 1 What an infinity of lots in the woild aie pool, miserable and 
degiaded compaied with mine 1 I might have been a common soldiei, 
a da} -Inborn ei, a factoiy opeiatne, a meehauic, instead of a missionuiy 
If my faculties had been left to mil not oi to waste as those of so 
many \oung men, I should now have been used up, a dotaid, as many 
of my school-fellows aie I am lesperted by the, natives, their kind 
expiessions often make me ashamed, and they aie sinccie So much 
defeience and favoiu manifested without any cffoit on my pait to 
secure it comes fiom the Author of eveiy good gift I acknowledge 
the meiues of the great God with devout and reveiential gratitude ” 

Dr. Livingstone had declined a considerate proposal 
that another missionary should accompany him, and 
deliberately resolved to go this gieat journey alone He 
knew in fact that except Mr Moffat, who was busy with 
his translation of the Bible, no other missionary would 
go with him 2 But in the absence of all to whom he 
could unburden his spirit, we find him more fieely th a n 

1 Lmngstone’s Remedy for African fever See Appendix No II , p 479 

a Dr Moffat informs us that Lis mgstone’s desire for his company as most 
intense, and that he pressed him in such a way as would have been irresistible, 
had his going been possible But for his employment in translating, Dr. Moffat 
would hiwe gout with all his lieait 
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usual pouring- out Lis feelings in his Journal, and it is 
but an act of justice to himself that it should be made 
known how his thoughts were running, with so bold and 
difficult an undei taking befoie him — 

“ 28 th Septcmbei 1832 — Am I on my way to die in Scbituane’s 
country ? Have I seen tlie end of my v ite and children ? The 
breaking up of all my connections with earth, leaving this fair and 
beautiful woild, and knowing so little of it 1 I am only learning the 
alphabet of it yet, and entenng on an untried state of existence 
Following Him who h,is entered in befoie me into the cloud, the veil, 
the Hades, is a senous prospect I)o we begin again in our new 
existence to loam much by expel lencc, oi have we full powers? My 
soul, whither wilt thou emigiate 1 Wlicic wilt thou lodge the first 
night after leaving this body 1 Will an angel soothe thy fintteiings, 
for sadly flumed wilt thou be in entcmig upon eternity? Oh 1 if 
Jesus speak one woid of peace, that will establish 111 thy breast an ever- 
lasting calm 1 O Jesus, fill me with Thy love now, and I beseech 
Thee, accept me, and use me a little foi Thy gloiy I have done 
nothing foi Thee yet, and I would like to do something 0 do, do, 
I beseech Thee, accept me and my service, and take Thou all the 
gloiy 

“ 23 d Janmiy 1833 — I think much of my poor children " 

“ 4 Ih FA) umy 1833 — I am spared 111 health, while all the com- 
pany have been attacked by the feiei If God has accepted my 
sci vice, then my life is chaimed till my woilc is done And though I 
pass through many dangeis unscathed while working the ivork given 
me to do, when that is finished, some simple thing will give me my 
quietus Death is a glorious event to one going to Jesus Whither 
does the soul wing its way? What does it see first 1 There is 
something sublime 111 passing into the second stage of our immortal 
lives if washed fiom our sms But, oh ' to be consigned to pondei 
ovei all our sins with memories excited, eveiy scene of our lives held 
up as in a minor before oui eyes, and we looking at them and waitmg 
for the day of judgment 1 ” 

“ 17 ih Feb) ucu y — It is not the encountering of difficulties and 
danger, m obedience to the piomptings of the uiw.ud spuitual life, 
which constitutes tempting of God and Providence , but tlie acting 
without faith, proceeding on oui 01111 errands with no previous con- 
victions of duty, and 110 prayer foi aid and direction ” 

“ 2 2 d May — I will place no value on anything I have or may 
possess, except 111 1 elation to the kingdom of Clmst If anything will 
advance the mtei ests of that kingdom, it shall be given away or kept, 
only as by giving 01 keeping of it I shall most promote the glory of Him 
to whom I owe all my hopes in time and eternity May giaco and 
strength sufficient to enable me to adhere faithfully to this 1 evolution, 
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be imparted to me, so tliat in truth, not in name onlj r , all my interests 
and those of my cluldicn may he identified with His cause 
I will try and remember always to approach God in secret with as 
much revei ence in speech, posture, and behaviour as in public 
Help me, Thou who knoweat my frame and pitiest as a father Ins 
children ” 

When Livingstone reached the Makololo, a change 
had taken place in the government of the tribe Ma- 
moehisane, the daughter of Sebituane, had not been 
happy in her chiefdom, and had found- it difficult to get 
along with the number of husbands whom her dignity as 
chief required her to maintain. She had given over the 
government to her brother Sekeletu, a youth of eighteen, 
who was generally recognised, though not without some 
reluctance, by his bi other Mpepe. Livingstone could not 
have foieseen how Sekeletu would receive him, but to his 
great relief and satisfaction he found him actuated by the 
most kindly feelings. He found him, boy as he was, full 
of vague expectations of benefits, marvellous and mira- 
culous, which the missionaries Avere to bring. It was 
Livingstone’s first work to disabuse his mind of these 
expectations, and let him understand that his supreme 
object was to teach them the way of salvation through 
Jesus Christ. To a certain extent Sekeldtu was inter- 
ested in this . — 

“ He asked many sensible questions about the system of Christianity 
in connection with the putting away of wives They are always 
furnished with objections ^ooner than with the information I com- 
mended him for asking me, and will begin a course of instruction 
to-morrow He feai-i that learning to read will change his heart, and 
make him put away his wives Much depends on Ins decision May 
God influence his heait to decide aright 

Two days after Livingstone says m his Journal — 

“ 1st June — The chief presented eight large and three small tusks 
this morning I told him and Ins people I would rather see them 
trading than giving them to me They replied that they would get 
trade with Geoige Fleming, and that, too, as soon as he was well , but 
these th#y gave to then father, and they wcie just as any other 
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present They asked aftei the gun -medicine, believing that now my 
lieai t would be warm enough to tell them anything, but I could not 
tell them a lie I offered to show Sekektu how to shoot, and that 
was all the medicine I knew I felt as if I should have been more 
pleased had Geoige been amassing ivory than I Yet this may be an 
indispensable step m the progress towards opening the west I must 
have funds , and here they come pouring m It would be impossible 
to ovcilook His providence who has touched their hearts I have 
used no undue influence Indeed I have used none directly for the 
purpose Kindness shown has been appi eciated here, while much 
greater kindness shown to tribes in the south has resulted in a belief 
we missionaries must be fools I do thank my God sincerely for His 
favour, and my lieaity prayer is that He may continue it, and make 
whatever use He pleases of me, and may He have mercy on this 
people 1” 

Dr. Livingstone was careful to guard against the 
supposition that he allowed Sekeldtu to enrich him with- 
out recompence, and in his Journal he sets down a list of 
the vaiious articles presented by himself to the chief, 
including three goats, some fowls, powder, wire, flints, 
percussion caps, an umbrella and a hat, the value of the 
whole being .£31, 16s When Sekeletu knew Dr. Living- 
stone’s plans, he undertook that he should be provided 
with all requisites for his journey. But he was most 
anxious to retain him, and for some time would not let 
him go Livingstone had fascinated him. Sekeletu said 
that he had found a new father And Livingstone 
pondered the possibility of establishing a station here. 
But the fever, the fever ! could he bring his family ? He 
must pass on and look for a healthier spot His desire 
was to proceed to the country of the Barotse At length, 
on the 16th June, Sekeletu gives his answer — 

“ The chief has acceded to my lequest to proceed to Barotse and 
see the country I told him my lieai t was sore, because having left 
my family to explore lus land, and, if possible, find a suitable location 
for a mission, I could not succeed, because detained by lnm here He 
says he will take me with him He does not like to part with me at 
all He is obliged to consult with those who gave their opinion 
against my leaving But it is certain I am permitted to go Thanks 
be to God for influencing their hearts 1 ” , 
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Before we set out with, the chief on this journey, 
it will be well to give a few extracts from Livingstone’s 
Journal, showing how unwearied were his efforts to teach 
the people : — 

“ Banls of Clidbc, Sunday , A lay 15 th — Preached twice to about 
sixty people Yeiy attentive It is only divine power v Inch can 
enlighten daik minds as these The people seem to leceive 

ideas on divine subjects slowly. They listen, hut never suppose that 
the tiuths must become embodied m actual life They mil wait until 
the chief becomes a Christian, and if he believes, then they refuse to 
follow, — as was the case among the Bakwams Prociastination seems 
as powerful an instrument of deception here as elsewhcie ” 

‘Sunday, l‘2th June — A good and very attentive audience We 
intioduce entirely new motives, and i\eie these not perfectly adapted 
for the human mind and heait by their divine Authoi, we should have 
no success " 

‘‘Sunday, 19 th June — A good and attentive audience, but immedi- 
ately aftei the seivice 1 went to see a sick man, and when I returned 
towards the Kotin, I found the Chief had retired into a hut to dunk 
beer, and as the custom is, about foity men were standing smgmg to 
him, or, in othei woids, bogging beer by that means A minister who 
had not seen so much pioneei senice as I have done would have been 
shocked to sec so little effect pioduced by an earnest discouisc con- 
cerning the futuic judgment, but time must be given to allow the 
truth to sink into the d.uk mind, and pioduce its effect The earth 
shall be filled with the knowledge of the gloiy of the Loid — that is 
enough AYe can affuul to woik in faith, for Omnipotence is pledged 
to fulfil the promise The gieat mountains become a plain befoic the 
Almighty aim The pool Bushman, the most degraded of all Adam’s 
family, shall see His gloiy, and the dwellers in the wilderness shall 
bowbefoie Him The obstacles to the coming of the Kingdom aie 
mighty, but come it n ill foi all that — 

‘ Then let us pi.iy that come it may, 

As come it w ill lor a’ that, 

That man to man the woild o’er 
Shall biotlieis lie foi a’ that ’ 

“The liaid and cold unbelief which distinguished the last century, 
and which is still aped by would-be philosophers m the pieseut, would 
sneer at our faith, and call it supei stition. enthusiasm, etc But vveic 
we believeis in human pi ogress and no moie, there must be a glonous 
futuie for our woild Om dieams must come true, even though they 
are no more than dieams The woild is rolling on to the golden 
age . Discovcnes and i mentions are cumulative Anotliei 
centuiy must piesent a totally different aspect from the present And 
when wot view the state of the woild and its advancing energies, in the 
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light afforded hy childlike, or call it childish, faith, we see the earth 
filling with the knowledge of the glory of God, — ay, all nations 
seeing His gloiy and Lowing before Hnn whose right it is to leign 
Oui work and its fruits are cumulative We woik towaids another 
state of things Futui e missionaries will be rewarded hy conversions 
for every sermon Wo aie then pioneers and helpers Let them not 
forget the watchmen of the night — us, who woiked when all was 
gloom, and no evidence of success in the way of conversion cheered 
our paths They will doubtless liaie moie light than we, hut we 
seived our Master earnestly, and pioclaimed the same gospel as they 
will do ” 

Of the services’ which Livingstone held with the people, 
we have the following picture . — 

“When I stand up, all the women and cluldien draw near, and, 
having oideied silence, I explain the jilan of salvation, the goodness 
of God 111 sending His Son to die, the confiimation of His mission by 
miracles, the last judgment or futuie state, the evil of sill, God’s 
commands respecting it, etc , alwaj s choosing one subject only for an 
address, and taking care to make it short and plain, and applicable to 
them This addiess is listened to with great attention, by most of 
the audience A shoit prayer concludes the service, all kneeling down, 
and leinaiuiug so till told to rise At fiist itc have to enjoin on the 
women who have children to lemam sitting, for when they kneel, they 
squeeze their children, and a simultaneous skill is set up by the whole 
troop of youngsteis, who make the prayer inaudible ” 

When Livingstone and Sekeletu had gone about 
sixty miles on the way to the Barotse, they encountered 
Mpepe, Sekeletu’s half-brother and secret rival. It 
turned out that Mpepe had a secret plan for killing 
Sekeldtu, and that three times on the day of their 
meeting that plan was fiust rated by apparently acciden- 
tal causes. On one of these occasions, Livingstone, by 
covering Sekeletu, prevented him from being speared. 
Mpepe s treachery becoming known, he was arrested by 
SekeMtu’s people, and promptly put to death The 
episode was not agreeable, but it, illustrated savage 
life. It turned out that Mpepe favoured the slave- 
trade, and was closely engaged with certain Portuguese 
traders in intrigues for establishing and extendmg it. 
Had Sekeletu been killed, Livingstone’s enteipnse^ would 
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certainly have been put an end to, and very probably 
likewise Livingstone himself 

The party, numbering about one hundred and sixty, 
proceeded up the beautiful river which on his former visit 
Livingstone had first known as the Seslieke, but which 
was called by the Barotse, the Liambai or Leeambye. 
The term means “ the laige river,” and Luambeji, Luam- 
besi, Ambezi, Yimbezi, and Zambezi are names applied to 
it at different paits of its comse. In the progress of their 
journey they came to the town of the father of Mpepe, 
where, most unexpectedly, Livingstone encountered a 
horrible scene. Mpepe’s father and another headman 
weie known to have favoured the plan for the murder 
of Sekelctu, and weie therefore objects of fear to the 
latter When all were met, and Mpepe’s father was 
questioned why he did not stop his son’s proceedings, 
Sekeletu suddenly sprang to his feet and gave the two 
men into custody All had been planned beforehand 
Forthwith they were led away, surrounded by Sekeletu's 
wainors, all dream of opposition on their part being as 
useless as interfeience would have been on Livingstone’s. 
Before Ins eyes he saw them hewn to pieces with axes, 
and cast into the livei to be devoured by the alligators 
Within two hours of their amval the whole paity had 
left the scene of this shocking tragedy, Livingstone 
being so hoi lifted that he could not remain He did 
his best to show the sin of blood-guiltiness, and bring 
befoic the people the scene of the Last Judgment, 
which was the only thing that seemed to make any 
impression 

Farther on his way, he had an interview with 
Ma-mochisane, the- daughter of Sebituane who had re- 
signed in favour of Sekelctu He was the first white 
man she had ever seen. The interview was pleasing and 
not without touches of womanly character; the poor 
woman, had felt an embarros de nchesscs in the matter of 
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husbands, and was very uncuinfoi table when married 
women complained of her taking their spouses from them. 
Her soul recoiled from the business ; she wished to have 
a husband of her own and to be like other women. 

So anxious was Livingstone to find a healthy locality, 
that, leaving Sekelctu, he proceeded to the farthest limit of 
the Barotse country, hut no healthy place could he found 
It is plain, however, that in spite of all risk, and much as 
he suffered from the fever, he was planning, if no better 
place could be found, to return himself to Linyanti and be 
the Makololo missionary. Not just immediately, however. 
Having failed in the fiist object of his journey — to find a 
healthy locality — he was lesolved to follow out the second, 
and endeavour to discover a highway to the sea Fust 
he would try the west coast, and the point for which he 
would make was St Paul de Loanda He might have 
found a nearer way, but a Portuguese trader whom he 
had met, and from whom he had received kindness, was 
gomg by that route to St Philip de Benguela. The 
trader was implicated in the slave-trade, and Livingstone 
knew what a disadvantage it would be either to accompany 
or to follow him. He therefoie returned to Linyanti ; 
and there began preparations for the journey to Loanda 
on the coast 

During the time thus spent in the Barotse country. 
Livingstone saw heathenism in its most unadulterated 
form It was a painful, loathsome, and horrible spectacle. 
His views of the Fall and of the corruption of human 
nature were certainly not lightened by the sight. In his 
Journal he is constantly letting fall expressions of weari- 
ness at the noise, the excitement, the wild savage dancing, 
the heartless cruelty, the utter disregard of feelings, the 
destruction of chddien, the drudgery of the old people, 
the atrocious murders with which he was in contact. 
Occasionally he would think of other scenes of travel ; if 
a friend, for example, were going to Palestine, he would 

K. 
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say how gladly he would kiss the dust that had been 
trod by the Man of Sorrows. One day a poor girl comes 
hungry and naked to the wagons, and is relieved from 
time to time ; then disappears to die in the woods of 
starvation or be tom 111 pieces by the hyenas Another 
day, as he is preaching, a boy, walking along with his 
mother, is suddenly seized by a man, utteis a slniek as if 
his heart had buist, and becomes, as Livingstone finds, a 
hopeless slave. Another time, the sickening sight is a 
line of slaves attached by a chain That chain haunts 
and harrows him. 

Amid all his difficulties he patiently puisued his woik 
as missionary Twice every Sunday he pieached, usually 
to good audiences, the number rising on occasions so high 
as a thousand. It was a great woik to sow the good seed 
so widely, wheie no Christian man had evei been, pro- 
claiming every Lord’s Day to fiesli ears the message of 
Divine love Sometimes he was in great hopes that a 
tine impression had been made But usually, whenever 
the service was over, the wild savage dance with all its 
demon noises succeeded, and the missionary could but 
look on and sigh So leady was he for labour that when 
he could get any willing to learn, he commenced tea chin g 
them the alphabet But he was continually met by the 
notion that his religion was a leligion of medicines, and 
that all the good it could do was by charms Intellectual 
culture seemed indispensable to dissipate this inveterate 
superstition regarding Cbiistian influence 

A few extracts from his Journal in the Barotse country 
null more vividly exhibit his state of mind . — 

‘ 27 ih August 1853 — The more intimately I become acquainted 
with baibarians, the moic disgusting does heathenism become It is 
inconceivably \ile They aie always boasting of then fierceness, yet 
dare not visit another tube for feai of being killed They never visit 
any win le but foi the puiposc of plundei and oppression They never 
go anywhere but with a club or spear 111 hand It is lamentable to 
see thsfce who might be children of God, dwelling 111 peace and loic, 
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so utteily the children of the devil, dwelling in fear and continual 
lrntation They bestow honours and flattering titles on me in con- 
fusing profusion All from the least to the greatest call me Father, 
Lord, etc , and bestow food without any lecompence, out of pure 
kindness They need a healer May God enable me to be such to 
them 

“ 31 si August — The slave-trade seems pushed into the very centre 
of the continent from both sides It must be profitable . . 

“ Sepleuibci 25, Suiultti/ — A quiet audience to-day The seed 
being sown, the least of all seeds now, but it will grow a mighty tree 
It is as it weie a small stone cut out of a mountain, but it will fill the 
whole earth He that bcheveth shall not make haste Surely if 
God can beat with haidened impenitent sinners for thirty, forty, or fifty 
yeais, waiting to be giacious, we may take it for granted that His is 
the best way He could destioy His enemies, but He waits to be 
gracious To become irritated with their stubbornness and hardness 
of heait is ungodhke 

“ 1 , 1 th Odobci — Missionaries ought to cultivate a taste for the 
beautiful We aic nccessaiilj compelled to contemplate much moral 
impurity and degradation We aie so often doomed to disappoint- 
ment We aie apt to become either callous 01 melancholy, or, if 
preseived from these, the constant strain on the sensibilities is likely 
to liijiue the bodily health On tins account it seems necessaiy to 
cultivate that faculty foi the gratification of which God has made such 
universal pioiision See the gieen earth and blue sky, the lofty 
mountain and the verdant valley, the glonous orbs of day and night, 
and the starry canopy with all their celestial splendour, the graceful 
flowers so chaste m foim and perfect in colouring The various 
forms of animated life piesent to him whose heart is at peace with 
God through the blood of IIis Son an indescribable charm He sees 
in the calm beauties of nature such abundant provision for the welfare 
of humanity and animate existence Theie appears on the quiet 
repose of earth’s scenery the benignant smile of a Father’s love The 
sciences exhibit such wondeiful intelligence and design in all their 
vanous ramifications, some time ought to he devoted to them before 
engaging 111 nussionaiy woik The heart may often ho cheered by 
obseivmg the opointion of an evei-piesent intelligence, and we may 
feel that we are leaning on IIis bosom while living in a world clothed 
m beauty, and lobed with the glonous perfections of its maker and 
pieseiver We must feel that theie is a Governor among the nations 
who will bring all His plaus with respect to our human family to a 
glonous consummation He who stays his mind on his ever-present, 
cver-eneigctic God, mil not fiet lnmself because of evil-doers He 
that believetli shall not make haste ” 

“ 2G//i Ottober — I have not yet met with a beautiful woman among 
the black people, and I have seen many thousands m a great variety 
of tribes I lia\e seen a few who might be called passable, biS none 
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at all to bo compared to vvliat ono may meet among English servant- 
girls Some beauties aie saul to be found among the Caffres, but 
among the people I have seen I cannot conceive of any Emopean being 
captivated with them The whole of my experience goes tow aids 
piomig that civilisation alone pioduecs beauty, and exposure to the 
vveathei and otliei vicissitudes tend to the production of deformation 
ami ugliness 

‘‘ 2Slh Otloln — The conduct of the people whom we have brought 
fiom Kuiuman shows that no amount of preaching 01 instruction will 
insure leal pietv The old superstitions cannot lie driven out of 

their minds by faith implanted by pi caching They have not vanished 
111 either England or Scotland yet aftei the* lapse of centunes of 
pi caching Kunmian, the entne population ol which amounted in 
1 8*»3 to 038 souls, enjojs and has enjoyed the lahouis of at least two 
missionaries — four sennoiis two pi ayci -meeting-., infant schools, adult 
schools, sewing schools, classes, books, etc , and the amount of v lsiblc 
sucee&s is veiy giatifjmg, a lemaikable change indeed fiom the foimer 
state of the«e people Yet the iliegs of heathenism still cleave fast to 
the minds of the majonty They have settled deep down into then 
souls, and one ccntiuy will not he sufficient to elevate them to the 
rank of Chustians 111 Butain The double influence of the spnit of 
♦‘commeice and the gospel of Chiist lias given an impulse to the civi- 
lisation of men The circulation of ideas and commodities over the 
face of the earth, and the discoveiv of the gold regions have given 
enhanced rapidity to commeicc 111 otliei count lies, and the diffusion of 
knowledge But what for Afnca 1 God will do something else for it , 
something just as woncleiful and unexpected as the disco veiy of gold ’’ 

It needs not to be said that Ins thoughts were very 
often with his wife and children A tender letter to the 
four little ones shows that though some of them might 
he beginning to forget him, their names were written 
imperishably on his heart — 

“ Sebililu's Toun, Lniyniiti, 2<f Oclolei — My dear Robert, Agnes, 
and Tiiojias and Oswjxe, — Heie is anothci little letter for you 
all I should like to see you much more than write to you, and 
speak with my tongue rather than with my pen , but we aie far from 
each other — very, veiy fai Here are Seiponc, and Meriye and others 
who saw you as the fust white children they evei looked at Meriye 
came the otliei day and lnouglit a round basket foi Nannie She 
made it of the leaves of the palmyra Others put me in mind of you 
all by calling me Ranance, and Earobert, and there is a little Thomas 
in the town, and when I think of you I remember, though I am far 
off, Jesus, our good and gracious Jesus, is ever near both you and me, 
and thjn I pi ay to Him to bless you and make you good 
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“ He is ever near Remember this if you feel angry or naughty 
Jesus is near you, and sees you, and He is so good and kind When 
He was among men, those who heard Him speak said, ‘ Never man 
spake like this man,’ and wc now say, ‘ Nevci did man love like Him ’ 
You see little Zoiiga is earned on mamma’s bosom You are taken 
care of by Jesus with as much care as matrma takes of Zouga He is 
always watching you and keeping you in safety It is very bad to sin, 
to do any naughty things, or speak angiy or naughty woids before 
Him 

“ My dear children, take Him as your Guide, your Helper, your 
Fiiend, and Savioui through life Whatever you are troubled about 
ask Him to keep you Our God is good We thank Him that we 
have such a Saviour and Fiiend as He is Now you are little, but you 
will not always be so, hence you must learn to read, and write, and 
woik All clever men can both read and write, and Jesus needs 
clevei men to do His woik Would you not like to work for Him 
among men 1 Jesus i-> wishing to send His gospel to all nations, and 
He needs clevei men to do this Would you like to seive Him? 
Well, you must leaui now, and not get tiled learning. After some 
time you will like learning bettei than playing, but you must play too 
111 01 dei to make youi bodies stiong and be able to serve Jesus 

“ I am glacl to lieai that you go to the academy' I hope you are 
learning fast Don’t speak Scotch It is not so pretty as English 
Is the Tnu learning to read with mamma 1 I hope you are all kind to 
mamma I saw a poor woman m a chain with many others, up at the 
Eaiotse She had a little child, and both she and her child were very 
thin See how kind Jesus was to you No one can put you in chains 
unless you become bad If, howevci, you learn bad ways, beginning 
only by' saying bad words or doing little bad tilings, Satan will have 
you 111 the chains of sin, and ymu will be burned on m his bad ways 
till you are put into the dicadful place which God hath prepaied for 
him and all who are like him Piay to Jesus to deliver you from sin, 

, give you new hearts, and make you His children Kiss Zouga, mamma, 
and each othei foi me — Your ever affectionate father, 

“D Livingston.” 

A letter to his father and other relations at Hamilton, 
30th Septembei 1853, is of a somewhat apologetic and 
explanatory cast. Some of his fuends had the notion 
that he should have settled somewhere, “ preaching the 
simple gospel,” and con veiling people by every sermon : 

“ You see what they make of the gospel, and my conversation on 
it, m which my inmost lieai t yearned foi then conversion Many 
now think Jesus and Sebituane very much the same sort of person. I 
was prevented by fevei and other matters from at once following up 
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the glonous object of this journey i 1/ , while pleaching the gospel 
beyond every other man’s lino of things made i eady to our hands, to dis- 
cover a healthy location for a mission, and I detci mined to impiove the 
time by teaching to read This produced profound delibeiation and 
lengthened palavers, and at length the chief told me that he feaied 
learning to icad would change his heart and make lnm content with 
one wife like Secliele He lus tom It was in vain I urged that the 
change contemplated made the affair as 1 oluntaiy as if he would now 
change Ins mind from foui to Unity, as his fatliei had He could not 
realise the change that would gi\e lelish to any otliei system than the 
piesent He felt as the man w ho is mentioned by Seile as saying he 
would not like to go to hea\ oil to be employed foi e\ ei singing and 
praising on a bare cloud without anything to eat 01 dunk 

“The convcision of a feu, howevei valuable their souls may be, 
cannot be put into the scale against the know ledge of the truth spiead 
over the whole countiy In this 1 do and mil exult As 111 India, wo 
are doomed to peipetual disappointment, but the knowledge of 
Chnst spreads over the masses We aie like voices crying 111 the 
wilderness AVe piepaie the way foi a glonous futuie in which mis- 
sionaries telling the same tale of love will convert by eveiy sermon I 
am trying now to establish the Loid’s kingdom 111 a legion widei by 
far than Scotland Fever seems to foibid , but I shall woik for the 
gloiy of Chust’o kingdom — fever 01 no fever All the intelligent men 
who dnect oui society and undeistand the natuie of my movements, 
support me waimly A few, I understand, 111 Afuca, 111 wilting home, 
have styled my cfloits as ‘ wanclemigs ’ The veiy woid contains a he 
coiled like a serpent in its bosom It means tiavclhng without an 
object, or uselessly I am now performing the duty of wilting you If 
this weic teimed ‘ dawdling,’ it would be as tiue as the otliei 
I have actually seen letters to the Dnectois 111 which I am gravely 
charged with holding the views of the Plymouth Bretluen So veiy 
sure am I that I am 111 the path which God’s Piovidente has pointed 
out, as that by which Chust’s kingdom is to be piomoted, that if the 
Society should object, I would considei it my duty to withdiaw fiom 
it 

“ P S — My throat became well during the long silence of travelling 
acioss the desert It plagues again now that 1 am pleaching m a 
moist climate ” 

Dr. Livingstone now began his preparations for the 
journey from Linyanti to Loanda. Sekeletu was kind and 
generous The road was impracticable for wagons, and 
the native trader, George Fleming, returned to Kuruman. 
The Kuruman guides had not done well, bo that Living- 
stone resolved to send them back, and to get Makololo 
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men instead. Here is tlie record of Ins last Sunday at 
Linyanti : — 

“ 6th Nov 1853 — Lai ge audience ICuruman people don’t attend 
If it is a fashion to he cliurch-going, many are drawn into its observ- 
ance But placed in othci cucumstances, the true character comes 
out This is the case with many Scotchmen May God so imbue 
my mind with the spmt of Chnstianity that m all circumstances I 
may show my Christian cliaiacter ' Had a long conversation with 
MotluLe, chiefly on a charm for defending the town or for gun medi- 
cine They think I know ic but will not impart the secret to them I 
used every form of expicwon to undeceive lum, but to little purpose 
Their belief m medicine which will enable them to shoot well is very 
strong, and simple tiu®t m an unseen Saviour to defend them against 
such enemies as tlie Matebele is too simple for them I asked if a 
little cliaicoal sewed up m a hag wcie a more feasible protector than 
He who made all tiling®, and told them that one day they would laugh 
heartily at their own follies in bothering me so much for gun medi- 
cine A man who lias novel had to do with a law heathen tribe has 
jet to learn the Misaionaiy A B C." 

On tlie Stli lie unites — 

“ Our intentions are to go up the Leelm till we leach the falls, 
then send hack the canoe and proceed in the countiy beyond as best 
we can Matiamvo is fai beyond, but tlie Cassantse (piobably 
Cassange) live on tlie west of the liver May God in mercy permit me 
to do something for tlio cause of Christ in these daik places of the 
earth 1 May He accept my children for His service, and sanctify them 
for it i My blessing on my wife May God comfoit her 1 If my 
watch comes back after I am cut off, it belongs to Agnes If my 
sextant, it is Robert's The Pans medal to Thomas Double-barrelled 
gun to Zouga Be a Father to the fatherless, and a Husband to the 
widow, for Jesus’ sake” 

The probability of his falling was full m his view. 
But the thought was ever in his mind, and ever finding 
expression m letters both to the Missionary and the 
Geographical Societies, and to all his friends, — “ Can the 
love of Christ not carry the missionary where the slave- 
trade carries the trader V His wagon and goods were 
left with Sekelfitu, and also the Journal from which these 
extracts are taken 1 It was well for him that his eon- 

1 This Journal is mentioned in the Missionary Travels as having been lost 
(p 229} It was afterwards recovered It contains, among other things, some 
important notes on Natural History 
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viction of duty was clear a9 noonday. A year after, he 
wrote to his fathei-m-law — 

“I had fully made up my mind as to the path of duty before 
starting I lvrote to my brother-in-law, Kobert Moffat 1 1 shall open 
up a path into the interior, or pensh ’ I never have had the shadow 
ot a shade of doubt as to the propriety of my course, and wish only 
that myexritiona may be honouied so far that the gospel maybe 
preached and believed m all this daik legion ” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

FROM. LINYANTI TO LOANDA. 
AD 1853-1854 


Difficulties and hardships of journey — His tiavcllmg kit — Four books — His 
Journal — Mode of travelling — Beauty of countiy — Hepulsivcness of the 
people — Their leligious belief — The negio — Preaching— The magic lantern. — 
Loneliness of feeling — Slavc-tiade — Management of the natives— Dangei 
fiom Chiboque — fiom anothu chief — Livingstone ill of fever — At the Quango 
— Attachment of follow eis — “The good time LOniing ’ — Poituguese settle- 
ments — Oieat kindness of the I’oitugueM Aruves at Loanda — Received liy 

Mr Gabriel— His gieat fiiendship — No letteia — News tluougli Mi Gabnel — 
Livingstone becomes acquainted with naval olbceis — Resolves to go back to 
Lmyauti and make for East Coast — Lettei to Ins wife — Conespondence with 
Mr Maclear — Accuiacy of Ins observations — Sn John Herschcl — Geogiaphi- 
cal Society award then gold medal — llemaiks of Loid Ellesmere 


The journey from Lmyanti to Loanda occupied from the 
11th. November 1853 to 31st May 1854 It was in many 
ways the most difficult and dangerous that Livingstone 
had yet perfoimed, and it diew out m a very wonderful 
manner the rare combmation of qualities that fitted him 
for his work. The route had never been tiaversed, so far 
as any trustworthy tradition went, by any Euiopean. 
With the exception of a few of Sekeletu’s tusks, the oxen 
needed for canymg, and a trifiing amount of coffee, cloth, 
beads, etc., Livingstone had neither stoies of food for his 
party, nor presents with which to propitiate the countless 
tribes of rapacious and suspicious savages that lined his 
path. The Barotse men who accompanied him, usually 
called the “ Makololo,” though on the whole faithful and 
patient, “the best that ever accompanied me,” were a 
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burden m one sense, as much as a help in another ; 
chicken-hearted, ready to succumb to every trouble, and 
to be cowed by any chief that wore a threatening face 
Worse if possible, Livingstone himself was in wretched 
health. Diuing this pait of the journey he had constant 
attacks of intermittent fever , 1 accompanied in the latter 
stages of the road with dysentery of the most distressing 
kind. In the inteivals of fever he was often depressed 
alike in body and in mind Often the paity wei e desti- 
tute of food of any soi t, and nevei had they food suitable 
for a fevei -stneken invalid The vexations he encountered 
weie of no common kind at staitmg, the greatei part of 
his medicines was stolen, much though he needed them ; 
in the couise of the journey, his pontoon was left behind , 
at one time, while he was undei the influence of fever, 
his riding-ox threw him, and he fell heavily on his head , 
at another, while ciossing a river, the ox tossed him into 
the water ; the heavy rains, and the necessity of wading 
through streams thiee or four times a day, kept him 
almost constantly wet ; and occasionally, to vary the 
annoyance, mosqiutos would assail him as fiercely as if 
they had been waging a war of extermination. The most 
critical moments of peril, demanding the utmost coolness 
and most dauntless courage, would sometimes occur during 
the stage of depression after fe\ er , it was then he had to 
extricate himself from savage warriors, who vowed that 
he must go back, unless he gave them an ox, a gun, or a 
man The ox he could ill spare, the gun not at all, and 
as for giving the last — a man — to make a slave of, he 
would sooner die. At the best, he was a poor ragged 
skeleton when he reached those who had hearts to feel 
for him, and hands to help him. Had he not been a 
prodigy of patience, faith, and courage, had he not known 
where to find help in all time of his tribulation, he would 
never have reached the haunts of civilised men. 

0 1 The number of attacks, was thirty -one 
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His travclling-kit was reduced to the smallest possible 
bulk ; that he minded little, but he was vexed to be 
able to take so few books. A few days after setting out, 
he writes in his private Journal . — 

“ I feel the want of books m tins journey moie than anything else 
A Sichuana rcntatcuch, a lined journal, Thomson’s Tables, a Nautical 
Almanac, and a Bible, constitute my stock The last constitutes my 
chief rcsouicc, but the want of other mental pabulum is felt severely. 
There is little to interest in the conveisation of the people Loud 
disputes often about the women, and angiy altercations in which the 
same stung of abuse is Used, aie more frequent than anything else" 

The “ lined journal,” of which mention is made here, 
was probably the most wonderful thing of the kind ever 
taken on such a journey. It is a strongly bound quarto 
volume of more than 800 pages, with a lock and key. The 
writing is so neat and clear that it might almost be taken 
for lithograph Occasionally there is a page with letters 
beginning to sprawl, as if one of those times had come 
when he tells us that he could neither think nor* speak, 
nor tell any one's name — possibly not even his own, if he 
had been asked it. He used to jot his observations on 
little note-books, and extend them when detained by 
rain or other causes. 

The journal differs in some mateiial respects from the 
printed record of this journey. It is much more explicit in 
setting forth the bad treatment he often received When 
he spoke of these things to the public, he made constant 
use of the mantle of charity, and the record of many a bad 
deed and many a bad character is toned down. Naturally 
too, the journal is moie explicit on the subject of his own 
troubles, and more fiee in recording the play of his feel- 
ings. It does not hide the communings of his heart with 
his heavenly Father. It is built up in a random-rubble 
style ; heie a solemn prayer, in the next line a note of 
lunar obseivations ; then a dissertation on the habits of 
the hippopotamus. Notes bearing on the character, the 
superstitions, and the feelings of the natives are of 
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fzequent occurrence The expla.ua.tion is, that Living- 
stone put down everything as it came, leseivhig the 
ananging and digesting of the whole to a future time. 
The extiemely hurried manner in which he was obliged 
to wiite Ins Missionary Travels prevented him fiom ful- 
filling all his plan, and compelled him to content himself 
with giving to the public then what could be put most 
leaclily together. Tlieie aie indications that he contem- 
plated in the end a much more thorough use of his 
materials It is not to he supposed 'that Ins published 
volumes contained all that he deemed woithy of publica- 
tion, or that a censure is due to those w I10 reproduce 
some portions which he passed over As to the neat and 
finished foim in which the Journal exists, it w as one of 
the many fiuits of a strong habit of orderliness and self- 
respect which he had begun to learn at the hand of his 
mother, and which he practised all his life Even in the 
mattei of peisonal cleanliness and chess he was unifoimly 
most attentive in his wandeungs among savages “I 
feel certain,” he said, “that the lessons ot cleanliness 
rigidly instilled by my mothei in cliddhood helped to 
mamtain that lespect which these people enteitain for 
European ways ” 

The couise of the journey was first along the rivei 
Zambesi, as he had gone befoie with Sekelctu, to its 
junction with the Leeba, then along the Leeba to the 
countiy of Lobale on the left and Londa on the light 
Then, leaving the canoes, lie travelled on oxback first 
K x w r . and then w. till he reached St. Paul de Loanda 
on the coast. His Journal, bke the published volume, is 
full of obseivations on the beauty and wondeiful capacity 
and productiveness of the countiy tlnough which he 
passed after leaving the 1 iver Instinctively he would 
compaie it until Scotland. A beautiful valley reminds 
him of his native vale of Clyde, seen fiom the spot 
wheie Maiy Queen of Scots saw the battle of Langside , 
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only the Scottish scene is but a miniature of the much 
gi eater and licher landscape before him. At the sight of 
the mountains he would feel his Highland blood rushing 
through him, banishing all thoughts of fever and fatigue. 
If only the blessings of the gospel could be spread among 
the people, what a glorious land it would become 1 But 
alas for the people I In most cases they were outwardly 
very repulsive Never seen without a spear or a club in 
their hands, the men seemed only to delight in plunder 
and slaughter, and yet they were utter cowards. Their 
mouths were full of cursino- and bitterness. The execra- 
tions they poured on each other were incredible. In 
very wantonness, when they met they would pelt each 
other with cuises, and then perhaps burst into a fit of 
laughter The women, like the men, went about in 
almost total nudity, and seemed to know no shame. So 
reckless were the chiefs of human life, that a man might 
be put to death for a single distasteful word ; yet some- 
times there were exhibitions of very tender feeling The 
headman of a village once showed him, with much 
apparent feeling, the burnt house of a child of bis, 
adding, — “ She perished in it, and we have all removed 
from our own huts and built here round her, in order to 
weep over her grave ” From some of the people he re- 
ceived great kindness , others were quite different Their 
character, in short, was a riddle, and would need to be 
studied more. But the prevalent aspect of things was 
both distressing and depressing. If he had thought of it 
continually he would have become the victim of melan- 
choly. It was a characteristic of his large and buoyant 
nature, that, besides having the resource of spiritual 
thought, he was able to make use of another divme cor- 
rective to such a tendency, to find delightful recreation 
in science, and especially in natural history, and by this 
means turn the mind away for a time from the dark 
scenes of man’s depravity. 
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The people all seemed to recognise a Supreme Being ; 
but it was only occasionally, in times of dish ess, that they 
paid Him homage They had no love for Him like that 
of Christians for Jesus — only terror. Some of them, who 
were true negroes, had images, simple but gi otesejue. 
Their strongest belief was in the power of medicines 
acting as charms They fidly recognised the existence of 
the soul after death Some of them believed in the meta- 
morphosis of certain peisons into alligators or hippopota- 
muses, or into lions This belief could not be shaken by 
any arguments — at least on the part of man The 
negroes proper interested him greatly ; they were 
nuineious, prolific, and could not be extirpated He 
almost regretted that Mi Moffat had translated the 
Bible into Sichuana That language might die out, but 
the negro might sing, “ Men may come and men may go, 
but I go on for evei.” 

The incessant attacks of fever from which Livingstone 
suffeied in this journey the continual rain occiming at 
that season of the year, the return of the affection of the 
throat for which he had got Ins uvula excised, and the 
difficulty of speaking to tubes using diffeient dialects, 
prevented him fiom holding his Sunday services as 
regulaily as before Such entries in Ins Journal as the 
following aie but too frequent — 

“ Sunday, 19 th — Sick all Sunday and unahle to moie Several of 
the people w ire ill too, so that I could do nothing hut loll fiom side 
to side in my misei.ihle little tent, in which, with all the shade we 
could give it, the tliumoineter stood upwards of 90°’’ 

But though little able to preach, Livingstone made 
the most of an apparatus winch in some degiee compen- 
sated his lack of speech — a magic- lantern which Ins friend, 
a former fellow-traveller, Mr. Murray, had given him. 
The pictuies of Abraham offering up Tsaac, and other 
Bible scenes, enabled him to convey important truths in a 
way that attracted the people. It was, he says, the only 
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service he was ever asked to repeat The only uncom- 
fortable feeling it raised was on the part of those who 
stood on the side where the slides weie drawn out. They 
were terrified lest the figures, as they passed along, 
should take possession of them, entering like spirits into 
their bodies ! 

The loneliness of feeling engendered by the absence 
of all human sympathy was trying. “Amidst all the 
beauty and loveliness with which I am surrounded, there 
is still a feeling of want in the soul, — as if something 
more weie needed to bathe the soul in bliss than the 
sight of the perfection in working and goodness in plan- 
ning of the great Father of our spirits I need to be 
purified — fitted for the eternal, to which my soul stretches 
away, in ever returning longings I need to be made 
more like my blessed Saviour, to serve my God with all 
my powers Look upon me, Spirit of the living God, 
and supply all Thou seest lacking.” 

It was Livingstone’s great joy to begin this long 
journey with a blessed act of humanity, boldly summoning 
a trader to release a body of captives, so that no fewei 
than eighteen souls were restored to fieedom. As he 
proceeded he obtained but too plain evidence of the 
extent to which the slave traffic prevailed, uniformly 
finding that wherever slavers had been, the natives 
were more difficult to deal with and moie exorbitant 
in their ^demands Slaves in chains were sometimes met 
with — a sight which some of his men had never beheld 
before 

Livingstone’s successful management of the natives 
constituted the crowning wonder of this journey. Usually 
the hearts of the chiefs were wondeifully turned to him, 
so that they not only allowed him to pass on, but supplied 
him with provisions But there were some memorable 
occasions on which he and his company appeared to be 
doomed. When he passed through the Chiboque Coventry, 
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the provisions were absolutely spent ; there was no re- 
source but to kill a riding-ox, a part of which, according to 
custom, was sent to the chief. Next day was Sunday. 
After service the chief sent an impudent message de- 
manding much moie valuable presents His people 
collected round Livingstone, brandishing their weapons, 
and one young man all but brought down his sword on 
his head It seemed impossible to avoid a tight ; yet 
Livingstone’s management prevailed, — the threatened 
storm passed away 

Some days after, in passing through a forest in the 
dominions of another chief, he and his people were in 
momentary expectation of an attack They went to the 
chiefs village and spoke to the man himself ; and here, 
on a Sunday, while ill of fever, Livingstone was able to 
effect a temporary settlement The chief sent them 
some food ; then yams, a goat, fowl, and meat Living- 
stone gave him a shawl and two bunches of beads, and 
he seemed pleased During these exciting scenes, 
he felt no fevei , but when they were over, the constant 
wettings made him experience a sore sense of sinking, 
and this Sunday was a day “ of perfect uselessness ” 
Monday came, and nhile Livingstone was as low as 
possible, the inexorable chief renewed his demands. “ It 
was,’’ he says, “ a day of torture ” 

“After talking nearly the uhole day wc gave the old chief an ox, 
but he would not take it but another I was grieved exceedingly to 
find that our people had become quite disheartened, and all resolved 
to return home All I can say has no effect I can only look up to 
God to influence then minds that the enterprise fail not, now that wc 
haie leached the very thieshold of the Portuguese settlements I am 
greatly distressed at this change, for what else can be done for this 
miserable land I do not sec It is shut 0 Almighty God, help help ' 
and leave not this wretched people to the slave-dealer and Satan 
The people have done well hitherto, I see God’s good influence in it 
Hope tie has left only for a little season No land needs the gospel 
more than this miserable portion I hope I am not to be left to fail 
in introducing it." 
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On Wednesday morning, however, final arrangements 
were made, and the party passed on in peace. Ten days 
later, again on a Sunday, they were once more pestered 
by a great man demanding dues. Livingstone replied 
by simply defying him He might kill him, but God 
would judge And on the Monday, they left peaceably, 
thankful for then’ deliveiance, some of the men remarking, 
in view of it, that they were “ children of Jesus,” and 
Livingstone thanking God devoutly for His great mercy 
Next day they weie again stopped at the river Quango 
The poor Makololo had parted in vain with their copper 
ornaments, and Livingstone with his razors, shirts, etc. ; 
yet he had made up his mind (as he wrote to the Geogra- 
phical Society afterwards) to part with his blanket and 
coat to get a passage, when a young Portuguese sergeant, 
Cypnano de Abrao, made his appearance, and the party 
were allowed to pass 

There were many pi oofs that, though a poor set of 
fellows, Livingstone’s own followers were animated with 
extraordinary regard for him. No wonder I They had 
seen how sincere he was in saying that he would die 
rather than give any of them up to captivity And all 
his intercourse with them had been marked by similar 
proofs of his generosity and kindness. When the ox 
flung him into the liver, about twenty of them made a 
simultaneous rush for his rescue, and their joy at his 
safety was very great. 

Amid all that was discouraging in the present aspect 
of things, Livingstone could always look forward and 
rejoice in the good time coming — 

“ Sunday , 2 2d — This age presents one great fact in the Providence 
of Grod missions are sent forth to all quaiteis of the world, — missions 
not of one section of the Church, hut of all sections, and from nearly 
all Christian nations It seems vciy unfair to judge of the success of 
these by the number of conversions which have followed. These are 
rather proofs of the missions being of the right sort They show the 
direction of the stieam which is set in motion by Him who rul^s the 
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nations, and is destined to ovciflow the voild The fact which ought 
to stimulate us above all otheis is, not that we have contributed to the 
conversion of a few souls, liowevei \ aluablc these may be, but that we 
are diffusing a knowledge of Chi 1st unity throughout the world. The 
numbei of conversions in India is but a poor cuteiion of the success 
which lias followed the missionaries there The geneial knowledge is 
the cuteiion , and tlieie, as well as in othei lands whcie missionaries 
m the midst of masses of heathenism seem like voices czyiug in the 
wilderness — Eeformeis before the Reformation, futuio missionaries 
will see conveisions follow eveiy sermon We prepaie the way for them 
May they not foiget the pionceis who worked in the thick gloom with 
few rays to cheer, except such as flow from faith iu God’s promises 1 
We work foi a gloi 1011s future which we are not destined to see — the 
golden age which has not been, but w ill yet be W e are only morning- 

stars slnmng in the daik, but the glonous morn will bleak, the good 
time coining yet The present mission-stations will all he bioken up 
No matter how gieat the outcry against the liistiumentulity which God 
employs for His puiposes, whether by Fiencli soldiery as in Tahiti, 01 
as tawny Boers in South Africa, oui duty is onwaid, onward, proclaim- 
ing God’s Woid whether men will hear or whether they will forbear 
A few conversions show whethei God’s Spirit is in a mission or not 
No mission which has His appiobation is entirely unsuccessful Hi 1 ' 
purposes have been fulfilled, if we have been faithful ‘ The nation or 
kingdom that will not serve Thee shall utteily be destroyed’ — this 
lias often been pieceded by fiee offeis of friendship and mercy, and 
many missions which He has sent in the olden time seemed had failures 
Noah’s preaching was a failure, Isaiah thought his so too Pool 
Jeremiah is sitting weeping teais over Ins people, everybody cursing 
the honest man, and he ill-pleased with lus mother foi having borne 
him among such a set And Ezekiel’s stiff-necked, lebellious crew 
w r ere no better Paul said, ‘ All seek their own, not the things of Jesus 
Christ,’ and he knew that after his departure grievous wolves would 
enter m, not sparing the flock Yet the cause of God is still carried 
on to more enlightened developments of His will and character, and 
the dominion is being given by the power of commerce and population 
unto the people of the saints of the Most High And this is an ever- 
lasting kingdom, a little stone cut out of a mountain without hands 
which shall cover the whole eaith For this time we work, may God 
accept our imperfect service 

At length Livingstone began to get near the coast, 
reaching the outlying Portuguese stations. He was 
received by the Portuguese gentlemen with great kind- 
ness, and his wants were generously provided for. One 
of them gave hnn the first glass of wine he had taken in 
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Africa Another provided him with a suit of clothing. 
Livingstone invoked the blessing of Him who said, “ I 
was naked and ye clothed me ” His Journal is profuse 
in its admiration of some of the Portuguese traders, who 
did not like the slave-trade — not they, but had most 
enlightened views for the welfare of Africa. But 
opposite some of these eulogistical passages of the 
Journal there were afterwards added an expressive series 
of marks of interrogation 

At a later date he saw leason to doubt the sincerity 
of some of the professions of these gentlemen. In- 
genuous and trustful, he could at first think nothing but 
good of those who had shown him such niaiked attention. 
Afterwards, the inexorable logic of facts proved too 
strong, even for his unsuspecting soul But the kindness 
of the Portuguese was most genuine, and Livingstone 
never ceased to be giateful for a single kind act It is 
important to note that whatever he came to think of 
their policy afterwards, he was always ready to make this 
acknowledgment. 

Arrived at Loanda, 31st May 1854, with his twenty- 
seven followers, he was most kindly leceived by Mr. 
Edmund Gabriel, the British Commissioner for the 
suppression of the slave-trade there, and everything 
was done by him for his comfort The sensation of 
lying on an English bed, after six months lying on the 
ground, was indescribably delightful. Mr Gabiiel was 
equally attentive to him during a long and distressing 
attack of fever and dysentery that prostiated him soon 
after his arrival at Loanda. In his J ournal the warmest 
benedictions are pouied on Mr. Gabriel, and blessings 
everlasting besought for his soul One great disappoint- 
ment he suffered at Loanda — not a single letter was 
awaiting him. His fiiends must have thought he could 
never .reach it. This want of letters was a very fre- 
quent trial, especially to one who wrote so man^ and 
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of such length. The cordial fiiendship of Mr. Gabriel, 
however, was a great solace He gave him much 
information, not only on ah that concerned the slave- 
trade — now more than ever attracting his attention — 
hut also on the natuial history of the district, and he 
entered, con amove , into the highest objects of his mission 
Afterwards, m acknowledoino to the Directors of the 
London Missionary Society leceipt of a letter for Dr 
Livingstone, intrusted to his caie, Mi Gabriel wiote as 
follows (20th March 185G) — 

“Dr Livingstone, after the noble objects he has achieved, most 
assuredly wants no testimonj' from me I consult, theiefoie, the impulse 
of my own mind alone, when I dcclaie that in no icspect was my intei - 
couiae moic giatifjmg to me than m the oppoi tunities affoided to me of 
observing his mine!, adne, and unueunal solicitude fot the uihnni email of 
Chi i d mu it 1/ Few, perhaps have had bettei oppoi tunities than myself 
of estimating the benejit the Clnistian uime in this uninhi/has dnncd fioni 
/)> Ln tugs tone's eieiftons It is indeed foitunate foi that sacied cause, 
and highly honourable to the London Missionary Society uhen qualities 
"ltd dispositions lile his me eniphu/ed in piopngotnnj its blessings among men 
Incspcctive, moreovei, of his turntable mid single-minded conduct as a 
ministu of the Gospel, and his attainments in making observations which 
have dcteimmcd the true geogiaphy of the interim, the Duectois, I am 
sure, will not have failed to peiceive how interesting and valuable aie 
all the communications they leceive fiom linn — as sketches of the social 
condition of the people, and the mateual, fabrics, and pioduce of these 
lands I most fervently pi ay that the kind Piovidence, which has 
hitherto earned him through so many perils and haidships, may guide 
him safely to Ins piesent journey's end ” 

The friendship of Mr Gabriel was honourable both 
to himself and to Dr. Livingstone At a very early 
pei'iod he learned to appreciate Livingstone thoroughly , 
he saw how great as well as how good a man lie was, and 
felt that to be the friend of such a man was one of the 
highest distinctions he could have After Livingstone 
left Loanda, and while he was detained within reach of 
letters, a brisk correspondence passed between them ; Mi. 
Gabriel tells him about birds, helps him in his schemes 
for promo tmg lawful commerce, goes into ecstasies over 
a watch-chain which he had got from him, tells him the 
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news of the battle of the Alma in the Crimea, in which his 
friend, Colonel Steele, had distinguished himself, and of 
the success of the Hae Expedition in findin g the r emains 
of the party under Sir John Franklin. In an official 
communication to Lord Claiendon, after Livingstone had 
left, Mr. Gabriel says, 5th August 1855 . “I am grieved 
to say that this excellent man’s health has suffered a good 
deal [on the return journey]. He nevertheless wrote in 
cheerful spirits, sanguine of success m doing his duty 
under the guidance and piotection of that kind Providence 
who had always canied him through so many perils and 
hardships He assures me that since he knew the value 
of Christianity, he has ever wished to spend his life in 
propagating its blessings among men, and adds that the 
same desire lemams still as strong as ever.” 

While Livingstone was at Loanda, he made several 
acquaintances among the officers of Her Majesty’s navy, 
engaged in the suppression of the slave-trade. For many 
of these gentlemen he was led to entertain a high regard 
Their humanity charmed lum, and so did their attention 
to their duties In his early days, shaiing the feeling 
then so prevalent m Ins class, he had been used to think 
of epauletted gentlemen as iclleis, or woise — “fruge , s 
consumere nati ” Peisonal acquaintance, as in so many 
other cases, nibbed off the prejudice In many ways 
Livingstone’s mind was broadening His intensely 
sympathetic nature drew powei fully to all who were 
interested in what was rapidly becoming his own master- 
idea — the suppression of the slave-trade We shall see 
proofs not a few, how this sympathetic affection modified 
some of his eaily opinions, and gieatly widened the sphere 
of his charity 

After all the illness and dangeis he had encountered, 

Livingstone might quite honourably have accepted a 

berth in one of Her Majesty’s cruisers, and returned to 

England. But the men who had come with I 11111 from 
*= / 
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the Barotse country to Loanda had to return, and Living- 
stone knew that they weie quite unable to perform the 
journey without him. That consideration determined 
his course. All the risks and dangers of that terrible 
road — the attacks of fever and dysentery, the protracted 
absence of those for whom he pined, were not to be thought 
of when he had a duty to these poor men. Besides, he 
had not yet accomplished his object He had, indeed, 
discovered a way by winch his friend Sekeletu might sell 
his tusks to far greater advantage, and which would thus 
help to introduce a legitimate traffic among the Makololo, 
and expel the slave-trade , but he had discovered no 
healthy locality for a mission, nor any unexceptional 
highway to the sea foi the puipose of general tiaffio 
The east coast seemed to promise better than the west 
That great river, the Zambesi, might be found to be a 
navigable highway to the sea Pie would return to 
Linyanti, and set out fiom it to find a way to the eastern 
shore. Loaded with kindness fiom many quarters, and 
furnished with presents for Sekeletu, and for the chiefs 
along the way, Livingstone bade faiewell to Loanda on 
20th September 1S54 

The following letter to Mrs Livingstone, written a 
month afterwaids, gives his impressions of Loanda and 
the neighbouihood — 


“ Golungn Alto, 2 5 th Ottnhn 1851 — It occult to me, my dealest 
Maiy, that if I send you a note fiom difteient puts on the way tlnough 
this colony, some of them will surely leach you , and if they cany any 
of the allection I beai to j ou in tlieir composition, they will not fail 
to comfoit you I got cveiything in Loanda I could ilesne , and 
were there only a wagon-path for us, this would be as good an 
opening into the interior as we could wish I remained latliei a 
long time in the city in consecpicncc of a veiy severe attack of fevei 
and dysentery which reduced me very much, and I remained a shoit 
time longer than that actually required to set me on my legs, m 
longing expectation of a letter from you None came, but should any 
come up to the beginning of Novembei, it will come after me by post 
to Cassang6 
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“ The [Roman Catholic] Bishop, who was then acting-governor, gave 
a horse, saddle and budle, a colonel’s suit of clothes etc , for Sekeletu, 
and a dress of blue and red cloth, with a white cotton blanket and 
cap to each of my companions, who are the best set of men I ever 
tiavellcd with except Malatzi and Mebalwe The merchants of 
Loanda gave Sekeldtu a large present of cloth, beads, etc , and one of 
them, a Dutchman, gave me an order foi ten oxen as provisions on the 
way home to the Zambesi This is all to encouiage the natives to 
trade freely with the coast, and will have a good effect m increasing 
our influence for that which excels everything eaithly Eveiy thing 
has, by God’s gracious blessing, proved more auspicious than I antici- 
pated We have a most waim-heartcd fucnd in Mr Gabriel He 
acted a brotlici’s part, and now wntes me in the most affectionate 
manner I thank God foi His goodness in influencing the hearts of 
so many to show kindness, to whom I was a total stranger. The 
Poituguese have all been extremely kind In coming tluough the 
coffee plantations I was offered more coffee than I could take or 
needed, and the best in the woild. One spoonful makes it stronger 
than three did of that we used It is found wild on the mountains 

“Mr Gabriel came about 30 miles uith me, and ever smee, 
though I spoke fi eely about the slave-trade, the very gentlemen who 
have been engaged 111 it, and have been prevented by our ships from 
following it, and often lost much, treated me most kindly in then 
houses, and often accompanied me to the next place beyond them, 
bringing food for all m the way The common people are extremely 
civil, and a vciy large proportion of the inhabitants m one district 
called Ambaca can read and write well They were first taught by 
the Roman Catholic missionaries, and now teach each other so well, it 
is considered a shame in an 1 Ambacista not to be able to write his own 
name at least But they have no Bibles Tlieyaie building a church 
at Ambaca, and anothei is m course of election heie, though they 
cannot get any priests May God grant that we may be useful 111 
some degree in this field also Give my love to all the children, 

they will leap the advantage of your lemaming longei at home than 
we anticipated I hope Robert, Agnes and Tom are each learning as 
fast as they can When will they be able to wiite a letter to me 1 
How happy I shall be to meet them and you again 1 I hope a lettei 
fiom you may be waiting for me at Zambesi Love to all the childien 
How tall is Zouga 1 Accept the assurance of unabated los e 

“ David Livingston ” 

It must not be forgotten that all this time Dr Living- 
stone was making very careful astronomical observations, 
in order to determine bis exact positions, and transmit- 
ting elaborate letters to the Geographical Society. His 
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astronomical observations were regularly forwarded to 
Ins friend the Astronomer-Itoyal at the Cape, Mr. Mae- 
leal, for venfication and correction 

Wiiting to Livingstone on 27tli March 1854, with 
leference to some of his earlier observations, after noticing 
a few tiifling mistakes, Mr. Maclear says — “ It is both 
interesting and amusing to trace youi improvement as an 
observei Some of your eaily observations, as you 
remaik, are lough, and the angles ascribed to objects 
misplaced m transcribing But upon the whole I do not 
hesitate to assert that no explore)' on record lias deter- 
mined his path with the precision you have accomplished ’ 
A year afterwards, 11th August 1855, but with reference 
to papers received fiom Sekeletu’s place, Mi Macleai 
details what he had done in 1 educing his observations 
pieparing abstiacts of them, sending them to the authori- 
ties, and publishing them in the Cape papers He 
informs him that Sir John Heischel placed them before 
the Geographical Society, and that a warm eulogium on 
las labours and discoveries, and particularly on the 
excellent series of observations which fixed Ins track so 
exactly, appealed m the Piesident’s Address 

Then, referring to his wonderful journey to Loanda 
and remarkable escapes, he says — “ Nor is your escape 
with life from so many attacks of fever other than miracu- 
lous Perhaps there is nothing on record of the kind 
and it can only be explained by Divine interference for a 
good purpose 0 may life be continued to you, my deal 
friend I You have accomplished more for the happiness 
of mankind than has been done by all the African 
travellers lutheito put together” 

Mr. Macleai ’s reference to Livingstone’s work, m 
writing to Sir J ohn Herschel, was in these tenns • — “ Such 
a man deserves every encouragement in the power of his 
country to give. He has done that which few other travel- 
lers in Africa can boast of — he has fixed his geographical 
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points with very great accuracy, and yet he is only a 
poor missionary.” 

Nor did Dr Livingstone pass unrewarded in other 
quarters. In the Geographical Society, his journey to 
Loanda, of which he sent them an account, excited the 
liveliest interest. In May 1855, on the motion of Sir 
Roderick Murchison, the Society testified its appreciation 
by awarding him their gold medal — the highest honour 
they had to bestow. The occasion was one of great 
interest. From the chair. Lord Ellesmere spoke of 
Livingstone’s woik in science as but subordinate to those 
higher ends which he had ever prosecuted m the true 
spirit of a missionary. The simplicity of his arrangements 
gave additional wonder to the lesults There had just 
appeared an account of a Portuguese expedition of African 
exploration fiom the east coast . — 

“I advert to it,” said las Lordslnp, “to point out the contrast 
between the two Colonel Monteno was the leadei of a small aimy — 
some twenty P01 tuguese soldieis, and a bundled and twenty Caffres' 
The conliast is as gieat between such military anay and the solitary 
grandeur of the missionary’s pi ogress, as it is between the actual achieve- 
ments of the two — between the lough knowledge obtained by the Por- 
tuguese of some tlnce hundred leagues of new countiy, and the scientific 
precision with which the unaimcd and unassisted Englishman has left 
Ins mark on so many important stations of regions lutheito a blank” 

About the time when these words were spoken, Dr 
Livingstone was at Cabango on his return journey, recover- 
ing from a very severe attack of lheumatic fever which 
had left him nearly deaf , besides, he was almost blind in 
consequence of a blow leceived on the eye fiom a branch 
of a tree in riding through the forest Notwithstanding, 
he was engaged in writing a despatch to the Geographical 
Society, through Sir Roderick Murchison, of which more 
anon, reporting progress, and explaining his views of the 
structure of Africa But we must return to Loanda, and 
set out with him and his Makololo m proper form, on 
theii homeward tour. 
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CHAPTER IX 

FROM LOANDA TO QUILIMANE 
AD 1 S 54 — 1 S 5 G 

Livingstone sets out from Loanda — Journey back — Effects of slavery — Letter to 
his wife — Severe attack of fever — He reaches the Barotso country — Day of 
thanksgiving — His efforts for the good of Ins men —Anxieties of the Moffats 
— Mr Moffat's journey to Mosilikatsc — Box at Linyanti — Letter from Mis 
Moffat — Letteis to Mrs Livingstone, Mr Moffat, and Mrs Moffat — Kind- 
ness of Sekeletu — New escort — He sets out for the East Coast— Discovers 
the Victoria Falls— The healthy longitudinal ridges — Pcdesti lanism — Great 
dangeis — Narrow escapes— Triumph of the spmt of trust 111 God — Favounte 
texts— Deference to Captain Maclui e's expci icnce — Chief subjects of thought 
— Structure of the continent — Sir Roderick Muicluson anticijiates his dis- 
coveiy — Letters to Geographical Society— Fust letter fiom Sir Roderick 
Muicluson — Misstonaiy laboui — Monasteries— 1 ’iotestant mission-stations 
w anting in self support — Letter to Directors — For or not so scuous an ob- 
struction as it seemed — His own liaidships — Theones of mission- w ork — 
Expansion 1 Concentration — Views of a mission, uy statesman— He reaches 
Tette — Lettei to King of Portugal — To Sir Rodeiitk Murchison — Reaches 
Senna — Quilimaiic — Retrospect — Letter f 10111 Dneetois — Goes to Mauntius 
— Voyage home — Nan on escape from slupwieek in Bay of Tunis —He reaches 
England, Dec lS.rO — News of 1 ns father’s death 

Dr. Livingstone left St. Paul de Loanda on 24th 
September 1854, arrived at his old quarters at Linyanti 
on 11th September 1855, set out eastwards on 3d 
November 1 855, and reached Quilimane on the eastern 
coast on 20th May 185G. The journey thus occupied a 
year and eight months, and the whole time from his 
leaving the Cape on 8th June 1852 was within a few days 
of four years The letum journey fiom Loanda to 
Linyanti took longer than the journey outwards. This 
arose fiom detention of various kinds 1 the sicknesses of 

1 Dr Livingstone observed that tradeis generally travelled ten days in the 
mouth, and rested twenty, making seven geogiaplncal miles a day, or seventy per 
month In Ins case in this journey the piopoition w as generally reversed — twenty 
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Livingstone and his men, the heavy rains, and in one case, 
at P Lingo Andongo, the necessity of repioducing a large 
packet of letters, journals, maps and despatches, which 
he had sent off from Loanda These were despatched by 
the mad-packet “Forerunner/’ winch unhappily went 
down off Madeira, all the passengers but one being lost. 
But for his promise to the Makololo to return with them 
to their country, Ur Livingstone would have been him- 
self a passenger m the ship. Hearing of the disaster 
while paying a visit to a veiy kind and hospitable Portu- 
guese gentleman at Pungo Andongo, on his way back, 
Livingstone remained there some time to leproduce his 
lost papers The labour thus entailed must have been 
very gieat, foi his ordinaiy letters covered sheets almost 
as large as a newspaper, and Ins maps and despatches 
were produced with extraordinary care. 

He found lenewed occasion to acknowledge in the 
warmest teims the kindness he received from the Portu- 
guese ; and his piayers that God would reward and bless 
them were not the less sincere that in many important 
matters he could not approve of their ways 

In traversing the road backwards along which he had 
already come, not many things happened that demand 
special notice in this brief sketch We find him both in 
his published book and still more in his pnvate Journal 
repeating his admiration of the country, and its glorious 
scenery This revelation of the marvellous beauty of a 
country hitheito deemed a sandy desert was one of the 
most astounding effects of Livingstone’s tiavels on the 
public mind But the moie he sees of the people the 
more profound does them degiadation appear, although 
the many instances of remarkable kindness to himself, and 
occasional cases of genuine feeling one towaids another 

days of travelling and ten of lest, and Ins rate pel day v as about ten gcogiaplueal 
miles 01 two hundred per month As he often zigzagged, the gcogiaplueal mile 
lepieseuti d considerably more. See letter to Royal Geographical Society, October 
IB, 1855 
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convinced liim that there was a something in them not 
quite barbarised. On one point he was very clear — the 
Portuguese settlements among them had not improved 
them Not that he undervalued the influences which 
the Portuguese had brought to bear on them ; he had 
a much more favouiable opinion of the Jesuit missions 
than Piotestants have usually allowed themselves to 
entertain, and felt both kindly and respectfully towards 
the padies, who in the earlier days of these settlements 
had done, he believed, a useful work But the great 
bane of the Poituguese settlements was slavery. Slavery 
prevented a good example, it hindei ed justice, it kept down 
improvement. If a -settler took a fancy to a good-looking 
gn-l, he had only to buy her, and make her lus concubine 
Instead of conectmg the polygamous habits of the chiefs 
and others, the Portuguese adopted like habits themselves 
In one thing indeed they weie far supenoi to the Boers — 
in their tieatiuent of the cliildien born to them by native 
mothers But the whole system of slaveiy gendeied a 
blight which nothing could counteract, to make Afiica a 
prosperous land, libei ty must be proclaimed to the captive, 
and the slave system, with all its accursed surround- 
ings, brought conclusively to an end Writing to Mrs 
Livingstone from Baslunge, 20th March 1855, he gives 
some painful particulars of the slave-trade. Referring to 
a slave-agent with whom lie had been, he says — 

“Tins agent is about the same in appearance as Mcbalwc, ami 
speaks Poituguese as the Gnquas do Dutch He has two chainsful ot 
u omen going to hr sold foi the lioiy Foimeily the tiade ueiit from 
the mteuoi into the Poituguese temtoiy, now it goes tlic opposite 
nay This is the efiect of the Poituguese love of the trade they can 
not send them abroad on account of our ships of war on the coast, yet 
mil sell them to the best advantage These -women aie decent-looking, 
as much so as the geneial inn ol Kuiuman ladies, and wcic caught 
lately in a sknmish the Poituguese had with tlieir tube, and they 
mil be sold for about three tusks each Each lias an iron ring round 
the wrist, and that is attached to the chain, which she carues in the 
hand to prevent it jerking and hinting the wrist How would Nannie 
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like to be thus treated? and yet it is only by the goodness of God in 
appointing our ]ot m different circumstances that we are not similarly 
degraded, for we have the same evil nature, which is so degraded 111 
them as to allow of men treating them as boasts 

“ I long for the time when I shall see you again I hope m God’s 
mercy for that pleasure How arc my dear ones ? I have not seen any 
equal to them since I put them on board ship My brave little dears 1 
I only hope God will show us meicy, and make them good too . 

“ I work at the interior languages when I have a little time, and 
also at Portuguese, which I like fiom being so much like Latin Indeed, 
when I came I understood much that was said from its sinulanty to 
lliat tongue, and when.I mteilarded my attempts at Portuguese with 
Latin, 01 spoke it entuely, they understood me very well The Negro 
language is not so easy, but I take a spell at it every day I can It 
is of the same family of languages as the Sichuana 

“We have passed two chiefs who plagued us much when going 
down, but now were quite fuendly At that time one of them ordered 
his people not to sell us anything, and we had at last to foice our way 
past him Now he came limning to meet us, saluting us, etc , with 
great uibanity He lufoimed us that he would come in the evening 
to receive a present, but I said unless lie brought one lie should receive 
nothing He came m the usual way The Balonda show the exalted 
position they occupy among men, viz , riding on the shoulders of a 
spokesman in the way little boys do in England The chief brought 
two cocks and some eggs I then gave a little piesent too The 
alteiation 111 this gentleman’s conduct — the Peace Society would not 
credit it — is attributable solely to my people possessing guns When 
we passed before, we were defenceless May every needed blessing be 
granted to you and the dear childien, is the earnest prayer of your 
ever most affectionate D Livingston ” 

It was soon after the date of this letter that 
Livingstone was struck down by that severe attack of 
rheumatic fever, accompanied by great loss of blood, to 
which refeience has already been made, “ I got it,” he 
writes to Mr. Maclear, “by sleeping in the wet. There 
was no help for it Every part of a plain was flooded 
ankle-deep We got soaked by going on, and sodden 
if we stood still ” In his former journey he had been 
very desirous to visit Matiamvo, paramount chief of the 
native tribes of Londa, whose friendship would have 
helped him greatly in his journey ; but at that time I10 
found himself too poor to attempt the enterprise The 
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loss of time and consumption of goods caused by his 
illness on the way back pi evented him from accomplish- 
ing his purpose now. 

Not only was the party now better armed than be- 
fore, but the good name of Livingstone had also become 
better known along the hue, and during his return jour- 
ney he did not encounter so much opposition. We 
cannot fail to be stiuck with his extraordinary care foi 
his men It was his earnest desire to bring them all 
back to their homes, and in point of fact the whole 
twenty-seven returned in good health. How carefully 
he must have nursed them in their attacks of fever, and 
kept them from unnecessary exposure, it is hardly pos- 
sible for strangers adequately to understand 

On reaching the country of the Barotse, the home of 
most of them, a day of thanksgiving was observed (23d 
July 1855). The men had made little fortunes in Loanda, 
earning sixpence a day for weeks togethei by helping to 
discharge a cargo of coals or, as they called them, “ stones 
that burned ” But, like Livingstone, they had to part 
with everything on the way home, and now they were in 
rags ; yet they were quite as cheerful and as fond of 
them leader as ever, and felt that they had not tiavelled 
in vain. They quite understood the benefit the new 
route would bring in the shape of higher prices for tusks 
and the other merchandise of home. On the thanks- 
giving day — 

“ The men decked themselves out in their best, for all had managed 
to preserve their suits of European clothing, which, with their white 
and red caps, gave them a rather dashing appearance They tiled to 
walk like soldieis, and called themselves 1 my braves ’ Having been 
again saluted with salvos fiom the women, we met the whole popula- 
tion, and having given an address on divine tilings, I told them we 
had come that day to thank God before them all for His mercy m 
preserving us from dangers, from strange tribes and sicknesses "We 
had another service m the afternoon They gave us two fine oxen to 
slaughter, and the women have supplied us abundantly with milk and 
meal This is all gratuitous, and I feel ashamed that I can make no 
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return, My men explain the whole expenclituio on the way hither, 
and they reniaik gratefully ‘It does not matter, you have opened a 
path for us, and we shall have sleep ’ Stiangeis fiom a distance come 
flocking to see me, and seldom come empty-handed I distribute all 
presents among my men ” 

Several of the poor fellows on reaching home found 
domestic trouble — a wife had proved inconstant and 
married another man As the men had generally more 
wives than one, Livingstone comforted them by saying 
that they still had -as many as he. 

Amid the anxieties and sicknesses of the journey, and 
multiplied subjects of thought and inquiry, Livingstone 
was as earnest as ever for the spintual benefit of the 
people. Some extracts from lus Journal will illustrate his 
efforts in this cause, and the flickerings of hope that 
would spring out of them, dimmed, however, by many 
fears — 

“ Avgust 5, 1855 — A large audience listened attentively to my 
address this morning, but it is impossible to indulge any hopes of such 
feeble efforts God is merciful, and will deal with them in justice and 
kindness This constitutes a giound of hope Poor degraded Africa 1 
A permanent station among them might effect something m time, but 
a considerable time is necessary Smcly some will pray to then 
merciful Father in their extremity, who nevei would have thought ot 
Him but for oui visit.” 

“ August 1 2 — A very good and attentive audience Surely all 
will not be forgotten How small their opportunity compared to ours 
who have been caiefully instructed in the knowledge of divine truth 
from our earliest infancy 1 The Judge is just and merciful He will 
deal fairly and kindly with all ” 

“ Or.tobei 15. — We had a good and very attentive audience yester- 
day, and I expatiated with great freedom on the love of Christ in 
dying, from his paiting addiess 111 John xvi It cannot be these 
precious truths will fall to the giound , but it is peiplexmg to observe 
no effects They assent to the truth, but ‘ we don't know,' or ‘ you 
speak truly’ is all the 1 espouse In reading accounts of South Sea 
missions it is hard to believe the quickness of the vegetation of the 
good seed, but I know several of the men ” [the South Sea missionaries], 
“ and am sure they aie of unimpeachable veracity I 11 tiymg to convey 
knowledge, and use the magic lantern, which is eveijwheie extremely 
popular, though they listen with apparent delight to what is said, 
questioning them on the following night lcveals almost entire ignor- 
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ance of the pievious lesson 0 that the Holy Ghost might euhghten 
them 1 To Ills soul-ienewmg lntiuence my longing soul is directed 
It is His vv old, and cannot die " 

The lonff absence of Livingstone and the want of 
letters had caused gieat anxiety to his fiiends The 
Moffats had been paiticulaily concerned about him, and, 
in 1854, partly in the hope of hearing of him, Mr Moffat 
undertook a visit to Mosilikatse, while a box of goods 
and comfoits was sent to Lmyanti to await his return, 
should that ever take place. A lettei from Mrs Moffat 
accompanied the box It is amusing to read her motherly 
explanations about the white shirts, and the blue waist- 
coat, the woollen socks, lemon juice, quince jam, and tea 
and coffee, some of which had come all the way fiom 
Hamilton , but there are passages in that little note 
that make one’s heart go with rapid beat — 

“My devr sox Livings! ox, — Youi piesent position is almost 
too much loi my weak neives to snfFei me to contemplate Ilitheito 
I have kept up my spuits, and been enabled to believe that our gieat 
Mastei may jet bung you out in safety, loi though Ills ways are often 
inscrutable, I should have clung to the manv piecious pionnses made 
in His vvoid as to tcmpoial pieseuation, such as the 91st and 121st 
Psalms — but have been taught that vve may not picsumc confidently 
to expect tlu m to he fulfilled, and that eveiy petition, howevei fei vent, 
must be with devout submission to His will My poor sistei-m-law 
clung tenaciously to the 91st Psalm, and firmly believed that her dear 
husband would thus he piescived, and nevci indulged the idea that 
they should novel meet on eaith But I appiehcnd submission was 
wanting ‘ If it ho Thy will, 1 1 fancy she could not say — and, therefoie, 
she was utterly confounded when the news came 1 She had exercised 
strong faith, and was disappointed Deal Livingstone, I have always 
endeavouied to keep this m mind with icgaid to j r ou Since George 
[Fleming] came out it seemed almost hope against hope Your having 
got so thoioughly feverised chills my expectations, still pi aver, un- 
ceasing prayer, is made foi you When I think of jou my heart will 
go upwards ‘ Keep lam as the apple of Tliiue eye/ ' Hold him in the 
hollow of Thy hand,' are the ejaculations of my heart” 

1 Rev John Smith, missionary at Madras, had gone to Vizagapatam to the 
ordination of two native pastois, and when leturmng m a small vessel, a storm 
arose, when he and all on board peuslied. 
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In wnting from Lmyanti to his wife, Livingstone 
makes the best he can of liis long detention She seems 
to have put the matter playfully, wondering what the 
“ souice of attraction ” had been He says . — 

“ Don’t know wliat apology to make you for a delay I could not 
shorten But as you are a mcicifully kmd-liLuited dame, I expect you ' 
will write out an apology in pioper foim, and I shall read it before 
you with as long a face as I can exhibit Disease was the thief 
obstacle The repaii of the wagon was the ‘ source of attraction 1 111 
Cape Town, and the sottlement of a case of libel another ‘ source of 
attraction ’ They tried to engulf me 111 a law-suit for simply asking 
the postmaster why some letteis weie charged double They were so 
marked m my account I had to pay £13 to quash it They longed 
to hook me in, fiom mere hatied to London missionanes I did not 
remain an hour after I could move But I do not ivondci at youi 
anxiety fot my speedy lctuiu I am souy you have been disappointed, 
but you know no mortal can contiol disease The Makololo aie 
wondei fully well pleased with the path we hare already made, and 
if I am successful 111 going down to Quilimane, that will be still better 
I have wntten you by eveiy opportunity, and am veiy sorry your 
letteis liaie been miscamed ” 

To his father-in-law he expresses his warm gratitude 
for the stores It was feared by the natives that the 
goods weie bewitched, so they were placed on an island, 
a hut was built over them, and tlieie Livingstone found 
them on bin arrival, a year after I A letter of twelve 
quarto pages to Mi . Moffat gives lus impressions of his 
journey, while anothei of sixteen pages to Mis Moffat, 
explains his “ plans,” about which she had asked more 
full information. He quiets her fears by his favourite 
texts for the present — “ Commit thy way to the Lord,” 
and “Lo, lam with you alway,” and his favourite vision 
of the future — the earth full of the knowledge of the 
Lord He is somewhat cutting at the expense of so- 
called “missionanes to the heathen, who never march 
into real heathen territory, and quiet their consciences 
by opposing their do-nothmgism to my blundering do- 
sometliingism 1 ” He is indignant at the charge made by 
some of his enemies that no good was done among, the 

M 
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Bakwains. They were, in many respects, a different 
people fiorn before. Any one who should be among the 
Makololo as he had been, would be thankful for the state 
of the Bakwains The seed would always beai fruit, but 
the husbandman had need of great patience, and the end 
was sure 

Sekeletu had not been behaving well in Livingstone’s 
absence He had been conducting marauding parties 
against his neighbours, which even Livingstone’s men, 
when they heard of it, pronounced to be bad, bad.” 
Livingstone was obliged to reprove him. A new uniform 
had been sent to the chief from Loanda, with which he 
appeared at church, “ attracting more attention than the 
sermon ” He continued however to show the same friend- 
ship for Livingstone, and did all he could for him when he 
set out eastwards. A new escort of men was provided, 
above a hundred and twenty strong, with ten slaughtei 
cattle, and three of his best riding oxen , stoies of food 
were given, and a right to levy tubute over the tiibes 
that were subject to Sekeletu as he passed through their 
borders If Livingstone had pei formed these journeys 
with some long-pui sed society or individual at liis back, 
his feat even then would have been wonderful , but it be- 
comes quite amazing when we think that he went without 
stores, and owed everything to the influence he acquiled 
with men like Sekeldtu and the natives generally His 
heart was much touched on one occasion by the disin- 
terested kindness of Sekeletu Having lost tlieh 1 way on a 
dark night in the foiest, m a stoun of lain and lightning, 
and the luggage having been canied on, they had to pass 
the night under a tree The chief s blanket had not been 
canied on, and Sekeldtu placed Livingstone under it, 
and lay down himself on the wet ground “ If such men 
must pensli befoie the white by an immutable law of 
heaven,” lie wrote to the Geograpliical Society (25th 
January 185G), “ we must seem to be undei the same sort 
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of terrible necessity in onr Caflre wars as the Ameri can 
Professor of Chemistry said he was under, when he 
dismembered the man whom he had murdered.” 

Again Livingstone sets out on his weary way, un- 
trodden by white man’s foot, to pass through unknown 
tribes, whose savage temper might give him his quietus at 
any turn of the road There were various routes to the 
sea open to him He chose the route along the Zambesi 
— though the most- difficult, and through hostile tribes — 
because it seemed the most likely to answer his desire to 
find a commercial highway to the coast Not far to the east 
of Linyanti, he beheld for the first time those wonderful 
falls of which he had only heard before, gi ring an English 
name to them — the first he had ever given in all his 
African journeys, — the Victoria Falls We have seen 
how genuine his respect was for his Sovereign, and it was 
doubtless a real though quiet pleasuie to connect her 
name with the grandest natural phenomenon in Africa. 
This is one of the disco veiies 1 that have taken most hold 
on the popular imagination, for the Victona Falls are like 
a second Niagara, but grander and more astonishing : 
but except as illustrating his views of the structure of 
Africa, and the distribution of its waters, it had not 
much influence, and led to no very remarkable results. 
Right across the channel of the river was a deep fissure 
only eighty feet wide, into which the whole volume of 
the river, a thousand yards broad, tumbled to the depth 
of a hundred feet , 2 the fissure being continued in zigzag 
form for thirty miles, so that the stream lud to change 
its course from light to left and left to right, and went 
through the hills boiling and roaring, sending up columns 
of steam, foimed by the compression of the water falling 
into its narrow wedge-shaped receptacle. 

A discovery as to the structure of the country, long 

1 Virtually a discovery, though marked in an old map 

J Afterwards ascertained by him to be 1800 yards and 320 feet rcspcctn dly. 
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believed in by him, but now fully verified, was of much 
more practical importance. It had been ascertained by 
h im that skirting the central hollow there were two 
longitudinal lidges extremely favourable for settlements, 
both for missions and merchandise. We shall hear much 
of this soon. 

Slowly but steadily the eastward tramp is continued, 
often over "round winch was far from favourable for 

O 

walking exeicise “ Pedestnanism,” .said Livingstone, 
“ may he all veiy well for those whose obesity xequires 
much exercise ; but for one who was becoming as thin 
as a lath thiough the constant perspiration caused by 
marching day after day m the hot sun, the only good I 
saw in it was that it gave an honest soit of a man a 
vivid idea of the tieadmill ” 

When Livingstone came to England, and was writing 
books, his tendency was lather to get stout than thin ; 
and the disgust with which he spoke then of the “ beastly 
fat” seemed to show that if for nothing else than to get 
rid of it he would have been glad to be on the tiead-mill 
again In one of his letteis to Mr. Maclear he thus 
speaks of a part of this journey — “ It was not likely that 
I should know our course well, for the country there is 
covered with shingle and gravel, bushes, trees, and grass, 
and we were without path Skulking out of the way of 
villages where we weie expected to pay after the purse was 
empty, it was excessively hot and steamy , the eyes had 
to be always fixed on the giound to avoid being tiipped ” 

In the course of this journey he had even more 
exciting escapades among hostile tribes than those which 
he had encountered on the way to Loanda His senous 
anxieties began when he passed beyond the tribes that 
owned the sovereignty of Sekelctu At the union of the 
rivers Loangwa and Zambesi, the suspicious feeling regard- 
ing him reached a climax, and he could only avoid the 
threatened doom of the Bazimka (i e. Bastard Portu- 
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guese) who had formerly incurred the wrath of the chief, 
by showing his bosom, arms, and hair, and asking if the 
Bazimka were like that. Livingstone felt that there was 
danger in the air. In fact he never seemed in more 
imminent peril — 

“14 tli Januauj 1856 — At the confluence of the Loangwa and 
Zambesi Thank God foi His gieat mercies thus far How soon I 
may be called to stand befoie Ilim, my ughteous judge, I know not 
All hearts aie in His hands, and merciful and gracious is the Lord 
our God 0 Jesus, giant me lesignation to Thy will, and entile 
reliance on Thy powciful hand O11 Thy Woid alone I lean But 
wilt Thou permit me to plead for Afuca ? The cause is Thine 
AVhat an impulse w ill be gi\ en to the idea that Africa is not open if I 
pensh now 1 See, 0 Loid, how the heathen rise up against me, as 
they did to Thy Son I commit my way unto Thee I trust also in 
Thee that Thou wilt dnect my steps • Thou givest wisdom liberally 
to all who ask Thee — give it to me, my Fatliei My family is Thme 
They are in the best hands Oh 1 be giacious, and all our sms do 
Thou blot out 

1 A guilty, weak, and helpless v, orm, 

On Tliy kind arms I fall ’ 

Leave me not, forsake me not I cast myself and all my cares down 
at Thy feet Thou linowest all I need, for time and for eternity 

“ It seems a pity that the important facts about the two healthy 
longitudinal ridges should not become known in Christendom Thy 
will be done 1 They will not furnish us with more canoes than 
two I leave my cause and all my concerns 111 the hands of God, 
my giacious Saviour, the Fiiend of sinneis. 

“Evening — Felt much turmoil of spmt m view of having all my 
plans for the welfaie of this gieat legion and teeming population 
knocked on the head by savages to-monow But I lead that Jesus 
came and said, ‘All power is given unto me 111 heaven and 111 eaith 
Go ye therefoie, and teach all nations — and lo, I am vith you ahoay, 
even unto the end of the voild’ It is the woid of a gentleman of the 
most sacred and stiictest honour, and theic is an end 011’t I will not 
cross furtively by night as I intended It would appeal as flight, and 
should such a man as I flee 1 Nay, verily, I shall take obseivations for 
latitude and longitude to-mght, though they may be the last I feel 
quite calm now, thank God 

“ 15 th Jamie > y 1856 — Left bank of Loangwa The natives of the 
6uirounding countiy collected lound us this morning all armed. 
Children and women weie sent away, and Mburuina’s wife who lives 
here was not allowed to approach, though she came some way from 
her village in order to pay me a visit. Only one canoe was lent. 
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though we saw two tied to the bank And the part of the river we 
crossed at, about a mile iiom the confluence, is a good mile broad 
We passed all oui goods fiist, to au island in the middle, then the 
cattle and men, I occupying the post of honoui, being the last to enter 
the canoe We had, by this means, an oppoitumty of helping each 
other in case of attack They stood armed at my back for some time 
I then showed them my watch, burning-glass, etc etc , and kept them 
amused till all weie over, except those who could go into the canoe 
with me I thanked them all for their kindness and wished them 
peace ” 

Nine days later, they were again threatened by 
Mpende — 

“23d Januaiy 1836 — At Mpendc’s this morning at sunrise, a 
party of Ins people came close to our encampment, using strange cues, 
and waiing some led substance towards us They then lighted a fire 
with charms m it, and departed uttering the same hideous sci earns as 
befoie This is intended to render us poweilcss, and piobably also to 
frighten us No message has yet come from linn, though seveial 
parties have arnved, and profess to have come simply to see the v> lute 
man Parties of Ins people have been collecting from all quaiteis long 
before daybreak It would be considered a challenge — foi us to move 
down the river, and an indication of feai and invitation to attack if we 
went back So ■» e must wait in patience, and trust m Hun who lias 
the heaits of all men m Ills hands To Thee, 0 God, we look 
And, oh i Thou nho wast the man of sorrows foi the sake of pool 
vile sinners, and didst not disdain the thief’s petition, lemember 
me and Thy cause in Africa Soul and body, my family and Thy 
cause, I commit all to Thee Hear, Lord, for Jesus’ sake” 

In the entire records of Christian heroism, theie are 
few more remarkable occasions of the tiiumph of the 
spirit of holy trust, than those which ai’e recoided heie 
so quietly and modestly. We are carried back to the 
days of the Psalmist “ I will not be afi aid of ten thousand 
of the people that have set themselves against me lound 
about." In the case of David Livingstone as of the 
other David, the triumph of confidence was not the less 
wonderful that it was preceded by no small mwaid 
tumult Both were human creatures. But in both the 
flutter lasted only till the soul had time to rally its trust 
— to thmk of God as a living friend, sure to help in time 
of need. And how real is the sense of God’s presence ! 
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The mention of the two longitudinal ridges, and of the 
refusal of the people to give more than two canoes, side 
by side with the most solemn appeals, would have been 
incongruous, or even irreverent, if Livingstone had not 
felt that he was dealing with the living God, by whom 
every step of his own career and every movement of his 
enemies were absolutely controlled. 

A single text often gave him all the help he needed 

“ It is singular,” Ii^ says, “ that the very same text which recurred 
to my mind at every turn of my course in life in this countiy and 
even in England, should be the same as Captain Maclure, the dis- 
coveier of the North-west Passage, mentions in a letter to his sister 
as familiar 111 his expenence ‘Trust 111 the Loid with all thine heart, 
and lean not to tlnne ou n understanding. In all thy ways acknow- 
ledge Him and He shall direct thy steps Commit thy way unto the 
Lord , trust also in Him and He shall bung it to pass ’ Many more, 
I have 110 doubt, of 0111 gallant seamen feel that it is graceful to 
acknowledge the giacious Lord 111 whom we live and move and have 
our being It is an advance surely in humanity fiom that devilry 
which gloried in feaiing neither God, nor man, nor devil, and made 
our wooden walls floating hells ” 

His being enabled to reach the sanctuary of perfect 
peace in the presence of his enemies was all the more 
striking if we consider — what he felt keenly — that to 
live among the heathen is in itself very far from favour- 
able to the vigour or the prosperity of the spiritual life. 
“ Travelling from day to day among barbarians,” he says 
in his Journal, “ exerts a most benumbing effect on the 
religious feelings of the soul ” 

Among the subjects that occupied a large share of his 
thoughts in these long and laborious journeys, two appear 
to have been especially prominent first, the configuration 
of the country , and second, the best way of conducting 
missions, and bringing the people of Afuca to Christ. 

The configuration of intei tropical South Afiica had long 
been with him a subject of earnest study, and now he had 
come clearly to the conclusion that the middle part was 
a table-land, depressed however in the centre, and flanked 
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by longitudinal ridges on the east and west , that origin- 
ally, the depressed centre had contained a vast accumula- 
tion of water, ivlnch had found ways of escape through 
fissures in the encircling fringe of mountains, the result 
of volcanic action or of earthquakes The Victoria Falls 
piesented the most remarkable of these fissures, and thus 
served to verify and complete his tlieoiy The great 
lakes in the lieai t of South Africa u ere the remains of 
the earlier accumulation before the fissures were formed. 
Lake 'Ngami, large though it was, was but a little fi action 
of the vast lake that had once spread itself over the 
south This view of the structuie of South Africa he 
now found, from a communication which reached him at 
Linyanti, had been anticipated by Sii Rodeuck Murchison, 
who m 1852 had propounded it to the Geographical 
Society Livingstone was only amused at thus losing 
the credit of his discovery ; he contented himself with a 
playful remark on Ins being “ cut out ” by Sir Rodei ick 
But the coincidence of views was very lemaikable, and it 
lay at the foundation of that biotheilike intimacy and 
fuendsliip which ever marked his relation with Murchison 
One important beaung of the geographical fact was this 
it was evident that while the low districts were unhealthy, 
the longitudinal lidges by which they weie fimged vere 
salubiious Another of its healings was, that it Mould 
help them to find the course and peihaps the souices of the 
great rivers, and thus facilitate commeicial and missionary 
operations The discovery of the two healthy ridges, 
which made him so unwilling to die at the mouth of the 
Loangwa, gave him new hope for missions and commerce 
These and other matteis connected with the state of 
the country formed the subject of regular communications 
to the Geographical Society. Between Loan da and Quili- 
mane, six despatches were written at different points 1 

1 The dates wore Pungo Andongo, 24th December 1854, Cabango, 17th May 
1855 ; Linyanti, Octobei 1G, 1835 , Chany uni, 23th January 185G , Tette, 4th 
March 1836 , Quilimane, 23d May 183b 
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Formerly, as we have seen, lie had written through a 
Fellow of the Society, Ins fiiend and former fellow- 
traveller, Captain, now Colonel Steele , but as the Colonel 
had been called on duty to the Crimea, he now addressed 
his letters to his countryman, Sir Roderick Murchison. 
Sir Roderick was charmed with the compliment, and 
was not slow to turn it to account, as appears from the 
following letter, the first of very many communications 
which lie addressed to Livingstone — 

“16 Belc.rave Square, October 2, 1855 
“ My DEAR Sir, — Y our most -welcome letter leaclied me after I had 
made a tour in the Highlands, and just as the meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science commenced 

“I naturally communicated youi despatch to the Geographical 
section of that hody, and the leading of it called forth an unanimous 
expression of admuation of joui labours and lescaiclies 

“In truth, you will long ago, I tiust, liaie leceived the cordial 
thanks of all Bntish gcograpliei s foi youi unpaialleled exertions, and 
youi successful accomplishment of the gieatest timmph in geogiaplncal 
lcseaich which has been effected m oui times 

"I lejoicc that I was the individual 111 the Council of the British 
Geogiaplncal Society who pioposed that you should receive our fiist 
gold medal of the past session, and I need not say that the auard was 
made by an unanimous and coidial vote 

“ Permit me to thank you smceiely for having selected me as your 
correspondent in the absence of Colonel Steele and to assuic you that 
I shall considci myself as much honoured, as I shall ceitainly be 
gratified, by cveiy fiesli line u Inch you may have leismc to mite tome 
“Anxious!) hoping that I may make your peisoual acquaintance, 
and that you may return to us in health to leceive the homage of all 
geogiapliers, — I lemam, my dear Su, youis most faithfully, 

‘ Hob CIv I Murchison ” 

The other subject that chiefly occupied Livingstone’s 
mind at this time was missionary labour This, like all 
other labour, requuerl to be organised, on the principle 
of making the very best use of all the force that was or 
coidd be contributed foi missionary effoit AA lth his 
fair, open mind, he weighed the old method of monastic 
establishments, and, mutatis mutandis, he thought some- 
thing of the kind might be very useful lie thought it 
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unfair to judge of what these monasteiies were in their 
penods of youth and vigour, fiom the rottenness of their 
decay Modem missionary stations, indeed, with tlieh’ 
churches, schools, and hospitals, were like Piotestant 
monasteries, conducted on the more wholesome principle 
of family life ; hut they wanted stability , they had 
not fauns like monasteries, and hence they required to 
depend on the mother country From infancy to decay, 
they were pauper institutions In Livingstone’s judg- 
ment they needed to have more of 'the self-supportmg 
element — 

“ It would be heresy to mention the idea of purchasing lands, like 
religious endou inents, among the stiff Congregationalism , hut an endow- 
ment confeired on a man u ho will ri>k Ins life in an unhealthy 
climate, in onlei, thereby, to spiead Christ’s gospel among the heathen, 
is ratliei difieient, I ween, fiom the same given to a man to act a-, 
pastor to a number of piofcssed Christians Some inaj think it 

creditable to oui punciples that we have not a single acie of laud, the 
gift of the Colonial Go\ emmcnt, m our possession But it does not 
argue much for oui foiesight that we have not fauns of our own, equal 
to those of any colouial fannei " 

Dr. Livingstone acknowledged the services of the 
Jesuit missionaries in the cause of education and liteiature, 
and even of commerce. But while conceding; to them 
this meed of praise, he did not praise their worship. He 
was slow, indeed, to disparage any form of worship — any 
form m which men, however unenlightened, gave expres- 
sion to their religious feelings , but he could not away 
with the sight of men of intelligence kissing the toe of an 
image of the "Virgin, as he saw them doing in a Portuguese 
church, and taking part m services in which they did not, 
and could not, believe If the missions of the Church of 
R-ome had left good effects on some parts of Africa, how 
much greater blessing might not come from Protestant 
missions, with the Bible instead of the Syllabus as their 
basis, and animated with the spirit of freedom instead of 
despotism I 
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With regard to that part of Afiica which he had been 
exploimg, he gives ins views at great length in a letter 
to the Directors, dated Linyanti, 12th October 1855 
After fully describing the physical features of the country, 
he fastens on the one element which, more than any 
other, was likely to hinder missions — fever. He does not 
deny that it is a serious obstacle But he argues at great 
length that it is not insurmountable. Fever yields to 
proper treatment His own expenence was no rule to 
indicate what might be reckoned on by others. His 
journeys had been made under the worst possible con- 
ditions Bad food, poor nursing, insufficient medicines, 
continual drencliings, exhausting heat and tod, and wear- 
ing anxiety had caused much of Ins illness. He gives a 
touching detail of the hardships incident to his peculiar 
case, from which other missionaiies would be exempted, 
but with characteristic manliness he charges the Directors 
not to publish that part of his letter, lest he should 
appear to be making too much of his trials “ Sacri- 
fices” he could never call them, because nothing could 
be worthy of that name in the service of Him who, 
though he was rich, for our sakes became poor. Two or 
three times every day he had been wet up to the waist 
in crossing streams and marshy ground. The rain was 
so drenching that he had often to put liis watch under 
Ins arm-pit to keep it diy. His good ox Smdbad would 
never let him hold an umbrella His bed was on grass, 
with only a hoise-clotli between. His food often con- 
sisted of bud-seed, manioc-roots, and meal. No wonder if 
he suffered much. Others would not have all that to 
bear. Moreover, if the fever of the distuct was severe, 
it was almost the only disease Consumption, scrofula, 
madness, cholera, cancer, delirium tremens, and certain 
contagious diseases of which much was lieai'd m civilised 
countries, were hardly known. The beauty of some parts 
of the country could not be surpassed. Much of it was 
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densely peopled, but in other parts the population was 
scattered. Many of the tribes were friendly, and, for 
leasons of their own, would welcome missionaries The 
Makololo, for example, furnished an inviting field. The 
dangers he had encounteied arose fiom the irritating 
treatment the tiibes had received from half-caste traders 
and slave-dealers, in consequence of which they had im- 
posed ceitain taxes on travellers, which, sometunos, he 
and his brothei -chartists had refused to pay. They were 
mistaken for slave-dealers But character was a powerful 
educator A body of missionaries , maintainin g everywhere 
the character of honest, truthful, kind-hearted Christian 
gentlemen, would scatter such prejudices to the winds. 

In instituting a comparison between the direct and 
indirect results of missions, between con veision- work 
and the diffusion of better principles, he emphatically 
assigns the prefeience to the latter Not that he under- 
valued the con veision of the most abject creature that 
breathed To the man individually his conversion was 
of overwhelming consequence, but with relation to the 
final liaivest, it was more important to sow the seed 
broadcast ovei a wide field than to reap a few heads of 
gram on a single spot Concentration was not the true 
principle of missions The Society itself had felt this, 
in sending Moirison and Milne to be lost among the thiee 
hundred millions of China, and the Chuich of England, 
in looking to the Antipodes, to Patagonia, to East Africa, 
with the full knowledge that charity began at home 
Time was more essential than concentration. Ultimately 
there would be more conversions, if only the seed were 
now moie widely spread 

He concludes by pointing out the difference between 
mere worldly enterpi ises and missionary undertakings 
for the good of the world The woild thought their 
mission schemes fanatical , the friends of missions, on the 
other hand, could welcome the commercial enterprises of 
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the woi Id as fitted to be useful The Africans were all 
deeply imbued with the spirit of trade. Commerce was 
so far good that it taught the people their mutual de- 
pendence ; but Chustianity alone reached the centre of 
African wants “ Theoretically,” he concludes, “ 1 would 
pronounce the country about the junction of the Leeba 
and Leeambye or Kabompo, and river of the Bashuku- 
lompo, as a most desirable centre-point for the spread of 
civilisation and Christianity , but unfortunately I must 
mar my report by saying I feel a difficulty as to taking 
my children there without their intelligent self-dedication. 
I can speak for my wife and myself only. We will go, 
WHOEVER REMAINS BEHIND ” 

Besuming the subject some months later, after he had 
got to the sea-shoie, he dwells on the belt of elevated land 
eastwaid from the country of the Makololo, two degrees 
of longitude broad, and of unknown length, as remarkably 
suitable for the residence of European missionaries It 
was formeily occupied by the Makololo, and they had a 
great desne to resume the occupation One great ad- 
vantage of such a locality was that it was on the border 
of the regions occupied by the tiue negroes, the real 
nucleus of the Afiican population, to whom they owed a 
great debt, and who had shown themselves friendly and 
disposed to learn It was his earnest hope that the 
Directors would plant a mission here, and his belief that 
they would thereby confer unlimited blessing on the 
regions beyond. 

Some of the remarks in these passages, and also in 
the extracts which we have given from his J ournals, are 
of profound interest, as indicating an impoitant transition 
from the ideas of a mere missionary labouier to those of 
a missionary general or statesman. In the eaily part of 
his life he deemed it his joy and liis honour to aim at 
the conversion of individual souls, and earnestly did he 
labour and pray for that, although his visible success was 
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but small. But as he gets better acquainted with Afiiea, 
and reaches a more commanding point of view, he sees 
the necessity for other work. The continent must be 
surveyed, healthy localities for mission stations must be 
found, the temptations to a cursed traffic in human flesh 
must be removed, the products of the country must be 
turned to account ; its whole social economy must be 
changed The accomplishment of such objects, even in 
a kmited degree, would be an immense seivice to the 
missionary , it would be such a preparing of his way that 
a hundred years hence the spintual results would be far 
greater than if all the effort now were concentrated on 
single souls To many persons it appeared as if dealing 
with individual souls were the only proper woik of a 
missionary, and as if one who had been doing such work 
would be lowering himself if he accepted any other. 
Livingstone never stopped to reason as to which was the 
higher or the more desirable work ; he felt that Provi- 
dence was calling him to be less of a missionaiy journey- 
man and more of a missionary statesman , but the great 
end was ever the same — 

“ THE END OF THE GEOGRAPHICAL FEAT IS ONLY 
TnE BEGINNING OF THE ENTERPRISE ” 

Livingstone reached the Portuguese settlement of 
Tette on the 3d Maich 1856, and the “civilised break- 
fast” which the commandant, Major Sicard, sent for- 
ward to hnn, on his way, was a luxury like Mr Gabriel’s 
bed at Loanda, and made him walk the last eight miles 
without the least sensation of fatigue, although the road 
was so rough that, as a Portuguese soldier remarked, it 
was like “ to tear a man’s life out of him.” At Loanda 
he had heard of the battle of the Alma ; after being in 
Tette a short time he heard of the fall of Sebastopol and 
the end of the Crimean War He remained in Tette till 
the 23d April, detained by an attack of fever, receiving 
extraordinary kindness from the Governor, and, among 
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other tokens of affection, a gold chain for his daughter 
Agnes, the work of an inhabitant of the town These 
gifts were duly acknowledged It was at this place that 
Dr. Livingstone left his Makololo followers, with instruc- 
tions to wait for him till he should return from England. 
Well entitled though he was to a long rest, he deliberately 
gave up the possibility of it, by engaging to return for 
his black companions. 

In the case of .Dr Livingstone, rest meant merely 
change of employment, and while resting and recovering 
fi om fever, he wrote a large budget of long and interesting 
letters. One of these was addressed to the King of 
Portugal it affoids clear evidence that, however much 
Livingstone felt called to reprobate the deeds of some of 
his subordinates, he had a lespectful feelmg for the King 
himself, a grateful sense of the kmdness received from his 
African subjects, and an honest desire to aid the whole- 
some development of the Portuguese colonies It refutes, 
by anticipation, calumnies afterwards circulated to the 
effect that Livingstone’s real design was to wrest the 
Portuguese settlements in Africa fiom Portugal, and to 
annex them to the British Crown. He refers most grate- 
fully to the great kmdness and substantial aid he had 
received from His Majesty’s subjects, and is emboldened 
thereby to address him on behalf of Africa He suggests 
certain agricultural pioducts — especially wheat and a 
species of wax — that might be cultivated with enormous 
profit. A great stimulus might be given to the cultiva- 
tion of other products — coffee, cotton, sugar, and oil. 
Much had been done for Angola, but with little result, 
because the colonists leant on Government instead of 
trusting to themselves. Illegitimate tiaffic (the slave- 
trade) was not at present lemunerative, and now was the 
time to make a great effort to revive wholesome enter- 
prise. A good road into the interior would be a great 
boon. Efforts to provide roads and canals had failed for 
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want of superintendents. Dr Livingstone named a 
Portuguese engineer who would superintend admirably. 
The fruits of the Portuguese missions were still appaient, 
but there was a great want of literature, of books. 

It will not be denied/' concludes the letter, “ that those who, like 
your Majesty, have been placed ovei so many human souls, have a 
serious responsibility lcstmg upon them in lefeience to then futuie 
welfaie The absence also of Portuguese women m the colony is a 
ciieuinotauce which seems to ment the attention of Government foi 
obvious le.isons. And if any of these suggestions should lead to the 
formation of a middle class of five labouicrs, I feel sine that Angola 
would have cause to bless youi Majesty to the remotest time.” 

Di. Livingstone has often been accused of claiming for 
himself the credit of disco veiies made by others, of writing 
as if he had been the fiist to traverse routes in which he 
had really been pieceded by the Portuguese. Even weie 
it time that now and then an obscure Portuguese trader 
or traveller leached spots that lay in Dr. Livingstone’s 
subsequent route, the fact would detract nothing from 
his ment, because he deiived not a tittle of benefit from 
their experience, and what he was concerned about was, 
not the mere honour of being first at a place, as if he had 
been running a race, but to make it known to the woild, 
to biing it into the circuit of commerce and Christianity, 
and thus place it under the influence of the greatest 
blessings But even as to being first, Livingstone was 
careful not to claim anything that was really due to 
others W ntxng from Tette to Sir Rodei lek in March 1856, 
he says “It seems proper to mention what has been 
done m former times in the way of traversing the conti- 
nent, and the result of my inquiries leads to the belief 
that the honour belongs to our country.” He refers to 
the brave attempt of Captain Josd da Roga, in 1678, to 
penetrate from Benguela to the Rio da Senna, in which 
attempt, however, so much opposition was encountered 
that he was compelled to return. In 1800, Lacerda 
revived the project by proposing a chain of forts along the 
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banks of the Coanza. In 1815, two black traders showed 
tbe possibility of communication fiom east to west, by 
bringing to Loanda communications from the Governor of 
Mozambique. Some Arabs and Moors went from the 
East Coast to Benguela, and with a view to improve the 
event, “a million of Reis (£142) and an honorary cap- 
taincy in the Portuguese army was offered to any one 
who would accompany them back — but none went ” The 
journey had several. times been performed by Arabs 

“ I do not feel so much elated,” continued Dr Livingstone, “ by 
the prospect of accomplishing this feat I feel most thankful to God 
for preserving my life, wheie so many, who by superior intelligence 
would have done more good, have been cut off But it does not look 
as if I had reached the goal Viewed m 1 elation to my calling, the 
end of the geographical feat is only the beginning of the enterprise. 
Apart fiom family longings, I have a most intense longing to hear 
how it has fared with our brave men at Sebastopol My last scrap of 
intelligence was the Timet*, 17th Novembei 1855, after the teinble 
affair of the Light Cavaliy The news was not certain about a most 
detei mined attack to force the way to Balaclava, and Sebastopol ex- 
pected every day to fall, and I have had to repress all my longings 
since, except 111 a pool prayer to prospei the cause of justice and right, 
and cover the heads of our soldiers in the day of battle ” [A few days 
later he heard the news ] “ We aie all engaged m veiy much the same 
cause Geographers, astronomeis, and mechanicians, labouring to make 
men better acquainted with each other . samtaiy reformers, prison 
i eformeis, promoters of lagged schools and Niger Expeditions , soldiers 
fighting for right against oppression, and sailois lescuing captives m 
deadly climes, as well as missionaries, aie all aiding 111 hastening on 
a glonous consummation to all God's dealings with our race In the 
hope that I may yet he honouied to do some good to this poor 
long downtiodden Afuca, the gentlemen over whom you have the 
honoui to pieside will, I believe, coidially join ” 

From Tette he went on to Senna Again be is 
tieated with extiaordimuy kindness by Lieutenant 
Miranda, and others, and again he is prostrated by an 
attack of fever. Provided with a comfortable boat, he at 
last reaches Quilimane on the 20th May, and is most 
kindly received by Colonel Nunes, “ one of the best 
men in tlie country.” Di. Livingstone has told us in his 
book how his joy in leachmg Quilimane was embittered 

N 
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on ids learning that Captain Maclure, Lieutenant Wood- 
ruffe, and five men of H M S “ Dait,” had been drowned 
off the bar m coming to Quilunane to pick him up, and 
how he felt as if he would rather have died foi them . 1 

News from across the Atlantic likewise infoimcd him 
that his nephew and namesake, David Livingston, a fine 
lad eleven years of age, had been drowned in Canada 
All the deeper was his gratitude for the goodness and 
meicy that had followed linn and pj-eseived him, as he 
says in his pnvate Journal, from “many dangers not 
recorded in this book ” 

The retrospect in his Missionary Travels of the manner 
m which his life had been oidered up to this point, is so 
striking that our nairative would be deficient if it did 
not contain it — 

"If the reader remembers the way in which I was led, while 
teaching the Bakwams, to commence exploration, he will, I think, 
recognise the hand of Providence Antenoi to that, when Mr 
Moffat began to give the Bible — the Magna Charta of all the rights 
and prmleges of modem civilisation — to the Beclmanas, Sebituane 
went north, and spread the language into which he was translating 
the sacied oracles, in a new legion laigei than Fiance Sebituane, at 
the same time, looted out hordes of bloody savages, among whom no 
white man could have gone without leaving his skull to ornament 
some village He opened up the way for me — let us hope also foi the 
Bible Then, again, while I -was labommg at Kolobeng, seeing only 
a small aic of the cycle of Piovidence, I could not understand it, and 
felt inclined to ascube oui successive and piolonged droughts to the 
wicked one But -when foiccd by these, and the Boeis to become 
explorei, and open a new countiy m the noitli latlici than set my 
face southward, wheie missionaries sue not needed, the giacious Spirit 
of God influenced the minds of the heathen to regard me with favour, 
the Divine hand is again peiceived Then I turned away -westwards, 
rather than m the opposite duection, chiefly from observing that some 
native Portuguese though influenced by the hope of aieward fiom 
their Government to cioss the continent, had been obliged to return 
fiom the east without accomplishing their object Had I gone at 

1 Among Livingstone’s papers we have found draft letter to the Admiralty, 
earnestly commending to their Lordships’ fa\ ourablc consideration a petition from 
the widow of one of the men He had never seen her, he said, hut he liad been 
the unconscious cause of her husband’s death, and all the joy he felt m crossing 
th^ontinent was embittered when the uewB of the sad catastrophe reached him 
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fiist 111 the eastern direction, which the course of the great Leeambje 
seemed to invite, I should have come among the belligerents neai 
Tette when the war was 1 aging at its height, instead of, as it happened, 
when all was over And again, when enabled to leach Loanda, the 
resolution to do my duty by going back to Linyanti probably saved 
me fiom the fate of my papeis in the ‘ Foienumei ’ And then, last 
of all, this new countiy is partially opened to the sympathies of 
Christendom, and I find that Sechele himself has, though unbidden by 
man, been teaching his own people In fact, he lias been doing all that 
I was prevented horn doing, and I have been employed m exploring — 
awvoik I had no pievious intention of perfoiming I think that I see 
the operation of the Unseen Hand in all this, and 1 humbly hope that 
it will still guide me to do good in my day and generation in Africa " 

In looking forward to the work to which Providence 
seemed to be calling him, a communication received at 
Quilimane disturbed him not a little It was from the 
London Missionary Society It informed him that the 
Directors were restricted in their power of aiding plans 
connected only remotely with the spread of the gospel, 
and that even though certain obstacles (fiom tsetse, etc ) 
should prove surmountable, “ the financial circumstances 
of the Society aie not such as to afford any ground of 
hope that it would be m a position within any definite 
period to undertake untried any remote and difficult 
fields of labour ” Dr. Livingstone very naturally under- 
stood this as a declinature of his proposals. Writing on 
the subject to Rev William Thompson, the Society’s 
agent at Cape Town, he said — 

“ I had imagined 111 my simplicity that both my preaching, conver- 
sation, and travel weie as neaily connected with the spiead of the 
gospel as the Boers would allow them to be A plan of opening up a 
path from either the east 01 west coast for the teeming population of 
the interior was submitted to the judgment of the Directors, and 
received their formal appiobation 

“ I have been seven times m peril of my life from savage men while 
laboriously and without sweiving pursuing that plan, and never 
doubting that I was m the path of duty. 

“ Indeed, so cleaily did I perceive that I i\ as performing good 
service to the cause of Christ, that I wrote to my bi other that I would 
perish rather than fail m my enterprise I shall not boast of what I 
have done, but the wonderful mercy I have received will constrain me 
to follow out the work m spite of the veto of the Board. 
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“ If it is aocoiding to the will of God, means will be piovidcd from 
other quartern ” 

A long letter to the Secretary gives a fuller statement 
of his views. It is so important as thi owing light on his 
missionary consistency, that we give it in full in the 
Appendix 1 

The Dnectois showed a much more sympathetic spirit 
when Livingstone came among them, but meanwhile, as 
he tells us in his book, his old feelmg of independence 
had leturned, and it did not seem piobable that he would 
lemain m the same 1 elation to the Society 

After Livingstone had been six weeks at Quilimane, 
HM biig “ Frolic” amved, with ample supplies for all 
lus need, and took him to the Mauritius, wlieie he amved 
on 12th August 1856. It was cluiing this voyage that 
the lamentable insanity and suicide of his native attendant 
Sekwebu occuned, of which we have an account in the 
Missionary Travels. At the Mauritius he was the guest 
of General Hay, fiom whom he leceived the greatest 
kindness, and so iapid was his recovery fiom an 
affection of the spleen which Ins numerous fevers had 
bequeathed, that befoie he left the island he wiote to 
Commodore Ti otter and otliei friends that he was perfectly 
well, and “ quite ready to go back to Afnca again ’’ This 
however was not to be just yet In November he sailed 
through the Red Sea, on the liomewaid route. He had 
expected to land at Southampton, and theie Mis Living- 
stone and othei friends had gone to welcome him But 
the perils of travel weie not yet ovei A seiious accident 
befell the ship, which might have been followed by fatal 
results but for that good Piovidence that held the life of 
Livingstone so carefully Writing to Mrs Livingstone 
from the Bay of Tunis (27tli November 1856), he says — 

“ AVe had very rough weather after leaving Malta and yesterday at 
midday the shaft of the engine — anenoimousniass ol malleable non 

__ 1 Appendix No III , p 481. 
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broke with a sort of oblique fracture, evidently from the terrific strains 
which the tremendous seas inflicted as they thumped and tossed 
this gigantic vessel like a plaything "We weie near the island called 
Zembia, which is m sight of the Bay of Tunis The nind, winch had 
been a full gale ahead when we did not lequne it, now fell to a dead 
calm, and a current was drifting our gallant ship, with her sails flapping 
all helplessly, against the locks , the boats were provisioned, watered, 
and aimed, the number each 11 as to cany ai ranged (the women and 
children to go in fiist, of course), when most pi o\ identially a wind 
sprung up and earned us out of danger into the Bay of Tunis, where I 
now write The \\ hole affair was managed by Captain Pciw ell most 
admirably He was assisted by two gentlemen whom 11 e all admne — 
Captain Tregear of the same Company, and Lieutenant Chimnis of the 
Royal Navy, and though they and the sailois knew that the vessel was 
so near destruction as to lender it ceitain that we should scarcely clear 
her in the boats befoie the swell would have ovei whelmed her, all was 
managed so quietly that none of us passengeis knew much about it 
Though we saw the piepaiation no .il.nm spiead among us The 
Company will do eveij thing in their pouer to foiwaid us quickly and 
safely I’m only sony for youi sake, but patience is a great virtue, 
you know Captain Tiegcar has been six yeais away fiom Ins family, 
I only four and a half” 

The passengers were sent on rid Marseilles, and 
Livingstone proceeded homewaids by Paris and Dover. 

At last he reached “ dear old England ” on the 9th 
of December 1856 Tidings of a great sorrow had reached 
him on the way At Caiio he heard of the death of his 
father He had been ill a fortnight, and died full of faith 
and peace “ You wished so much to see David,” said 
his daughter to him as his life was ebbmg away. “ Ay, 
very much, very much ; but the will of the Lord be 
done ” Then after a pause he said, ‘ But I think I'll 
know whatever is woith knowing about him. When you 
see him, tell him I think so.” David had not less eagerly 
desired to sit once more at the fireside and tell his father 
of all that had befallen him on the way. On both sides 
the desire had to be classed among hopes unfulfilled. 
But on both sides there was a vivid impiession that the 
joy so narrowly missed on earth would be found in a 
purer form in the next stage of bemg. 
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CHAPTER X 

FIRST VISIT HOME 
AD 1856-1857 . 


Mrs Livingstone — Her intense anxieties — Her poetical welcome — Congratulatory 
letters fiom Mrs and Dr Moffat — Meeting of welcome of Roj al Geographical 
Society — of London Missionary Society — Meeting in Mansion House — 
Enthusiastic public meeting at Cape Town — Livingstone visits Hamilton — 
Returns to London to write his book — Letter to Mr Maclear — Dr Risdon 
Bennett’s reminiscences of this period — Mr Frederick Fitch’s — Interview 
with Prince Consort — Honours — Publication and great success of Mtsatonaiy 
Ti aveh — Character and design of the book — Why it was not more of a 
missionary record — Handsome conduct of publisher — Generous use of the 
piohts— Lettei to a lady in Cailisle vindicating the character of his speeches 


The yea is tlxat had elapsed since Dr Livingstone bade 
his wife farewell at Cape Town had been to her years of 
deep and often terrible anxiety. Letters, as we have 
seen, were often lost, and none seem more frequently to 
have gone missing than those between him and her. A 
stranger in England, without a home, broken in health, 
with a family of four to care for, often without tidings of 
her husband for great stretches of time, and haiassed 
with anxieties and apprehensions that sometimes pioved 
too much for her faith, the strain on her was veiy great 
Those who knew her in Africa, when, “ queen of the 
wagon,” and full of life, she directed the arrangements 
and sustained the spirits of a whole party, would hardly 
have thought her the same person in England. When 
Livingstone had been longest unheard of, her heart sank 
altogether ; but through prayer, tranquillity of min d 
returned, even before the arrival of any letter announcing 
his safety. She had been waiting for him at Southamp- 
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ton, and, owing to the casualty in the Bay of Tunis, he 
arrived at Dover, but as soon as possible he was with 
her, reading the poetical welcome which she had pre- 
pared in the hope that they would never part again — 

“ A hundred thousand welcomes, and it ’s time for you to come 
From the far land of the foreignei, to your country and your home. 

0 long as we were parted, eier since you went away, 

1 never passed a dreamless night, 01 knew an easy day 

Do you think I would repiojch you with the soirows that I boie ? 
Since the sorrow is all ovei, now I have you lieie once moie, 

And there ’s nothing but the gladness, and the love within my heait, 
And the hope so sweet and certain that again we ’ll never part 


A hundred thousand welcomes' how my heait is gushing o’er 
With the love and joy and wonder thus to see your face once more 
How did I live without you these long long years of woe 1 
It seems as if ’twould kill me to be parted fiom you now 

You 'll nevei part me, daihng, tlieie ’s a promise in your eye , 

I may tend you while I’m living, you will watch me when I die , 
And if death but kindly lead me to the blessed home on high, 
What a hundred thousand welcomes will await you in the sky 1 

“Mamy " 

Having for once lifted the domestic veil, we cannot 
resist the temptation to look into another comer of the 
home circle. Among the letters of congratulation that 
poured in at this time, none was more sincere or touch- 
ing than that which Mrs Livingstone received from her 
mother, Mrs. Moffat . 1 In the fulness of her congratula- 
tions she does not forget the dark shadow that falls on 
the missionary's wife when the time comes for her to go 
back with her husband to their foreign home, and requires 
her to part from her children ; tears and smiles mingle in 

1 We have been gTeatly impressed by Mrs Moffat’s letteis She was evidently 
a woman of remarkable power If hei life had been published, we are convinced 
that it would have been a notable one in missionary biography Heart and head 
were evidently of no common calibie Perhaps it is not yet too late for some 
friend to think of this. 
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Mrs Moffat’s letter as she reminds her daughter that they 
that rejoice need to be as though they rejoiced not . — 

“ Kuril mnn, Deremlu t 185 G — My dearest Myry, — la pro- 
portion to the anxiety I have expeiieuced about you and your deal 
husband for some yeais past, so now is my joy and satisfaction , eien 
though we have not yet lieaid the glad tidings of your having leally 
met, but this for the piesent w e take tor gianted Having fiom the 
fii^t been in a subdued and chastened state of nnnd on the subject, I 
endeavour “till to be model ate m my joy With legaid to you both 
ofttimes has the sentence ot death been passed in my mind, and at 
such seasons I daied not, desned not, to rebel, ^submissively leanng all 
to the Diune disjiosal , but I now feel that this has been a suitable 
preparation foi what is befoie me, having to contemplate a complete 
sepaiation from you till that day w hen we mei t with the sj nuts ot 
just men made peifect in the kingdom of 0111 Fathci Yes, 1 do feel 
solemn at death, but there is no melancholj about it, foi what is our 
life, so slioit and so transient 1 And seeing it is so, we should be 
happy to do oi to suffei as much as we can tor Him who bought us 
with His blood Should } ou go to those wilds which God has enabled 
your husband, tlnoiigh muneious dangeis and deaths, to penetiate, 
there to spend the lemauuler of youi life, and as a consequence tlieie 
to suffer manifold pnvations, in addition to those tuals tlnough which 
you have already passed — and they have not been few (for you had a 
hard life m this inteiior)— you will not think all too mm It, when jou 
•stand with that multitude who have washed their robes in the blood 
of the Lamb ' 

“Yet, my deal Mary, while we aie yet in the flesh my heart will 
yearn over you You are my own dear child, my fii st-born, and 
recent circum-tances have had a tendency to make me feel still more 
tenderly towards j ou, and deeply as I have sympathised with you for 
the last few yeais, I shall not cease to do so foi the futuie Already 
is my imagination busy picturing the various scenes tlnough which 
you must pass, fiom the fiist tiansport of joy on meeting till that 
painful anxious hour when you must bid adieu to youi dialings, with 
faint hopes of evei seeing them again in this life, and then, what jou 
may both have to pass tlnough in those inhospitable regions 

“ From w hat 1 saw in Mi Ln ingston’s lcttei to Robert, I was 
shocked to think that that poor head, in the pmne of manhood, was 
so like my own, who am literally worn out The symptoms he 
describes aie so like my own Now, with a little lest and lelaxation, 
having youth on his side, he might regain all, but I cannot help 
fearing for him if he dashes at once into hardships again He is 
certainly the ivonder of Ins age, and with a little piudence as regards 
his health, the stores of information he now possesses might be turned 
to a mighty account for poor wretched Africa. . We do not 
yet see how Mr L will get on — the case seems so complex. I 
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feel, as I have often (lone, that ns regards ourselves it is a subject 
moie for piayer than foi deliberation, separated as we are by such 
distances, and such a tardy and eccentric post I used to imagine 
that when he was once got out safely from this daik continent ve 
should only have to piaiae God for all His mercies to him and to us 
all, and foi what He had effected by him , but now I see we must go 
on seeking the guidance and direction of His piovidential hand, and 
sustaining and pi eventing meicy We cannot cease to remember you 
daily, and thus our sympathy mil be kept alive with you ” 

Dr Moffat’s congratulation to his son-in-law was 
calm and hearty — 

“ Your explorations have created immense interest, and especially 
in England, and that man must be made of bend-leather who can 
lemain unmoved at the lehearsal e\ en of a tithe of youi danng entei- 
pnses The honouis .waiting jou at home would he enough to make 
a score of light heads dizzy, but I have no feai of then affecting your 
uppei stoiy, beyond showing you that your laboius to lay open the 
recesses of the vast mteiioi liaie been appreciated It will be almost 
too much toi dear Maiy to heai that you aie venly unscathed She 
lias had many to sjmpatlnse with liei, anil 1 daic«ay many have called 
you a \ ei y naughty man foi thus ha\ mg exposed youi life a thousand 
times Be that as it may, you have succeeded beyond the most 
sanguine expectations m laying open a woild of immortal beings, all 
needing the gospel, and at a time, now that wai is over, when people 
may exert then energies on an object compared with winch that 
which has occupied the mastei minds of Euiope, and expended so 
much money, and shed so much blood, is but a phantom " 

On the 9th of December, as we have seen, Living- 
stone arrived at London. He went first to Southampton, 
where his wife was waiting for him, and on his return to 
London was qiuckly in communication with Sir Roderick 
Murchison On the 1 5tli December the Royal Geographical 
Society held a special meeting to welcome him. Sir 
Roderick was in the chair , the attendance was numerous 
and distinguished, and included some of Livingstone’s 
previous fellow-travellers, Colonel Steele, Captain Yardon, 
and Mr Oswell. The President referred to the meeting 
of May 1855, when the Victoria or Patron’s medal had 
been awarded to Livingstone for Ins journey from the 
Cape to Linyanti and Loanda. Now Livingstone had 
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added to tliat feat the journey from the Atlantic Ocean 
at Loanda to the Indian Ocean at Qiulimane, and during 
his several journeys had travelled over not less than 
eleven thousand miles of Afucan ground. Surpassing the 
French missionary travellers, Hue and Gabet, he had 
determined, by astronomical observations, the site of 
numerous places, hills, riveis, and lakes, previously 
unknown He had seized eve) y opportunity of describing 
the physical structuie, geology, and climatology of the 
countries traversed, and making known then- natural 
products and capabilities He had ascertained by experi- 
ence, what had been only conjectured pieviously, that the 
interior of Africa was a plateau intersected by various 
lakes and rivers, the voters of which escaped to the 
Eastern and Western Oceans by deep rents in the flanking 
hills Great though these achievements were, the most 
honourable of all Livingstone’s acts had yet to be men- 
tioned — the fidelity that kept his promise to the natives, 
who having accompanied him to St. Paul de Loanda, 
were reconducted by him from that city to their homes. 

“ Rare fortitude and vutue must our medallist have possessed, 
when, having struggled at the imminent risk of Ins life thiough such 
obstacles and when, escaping from the interior, he had been received 
with true kindness by our old allies the Portuguese at Angola, he nobly 
resolved to redeem Ins promise and letrace his steps to the interior of 
the vast continent 1 How much indeed must the influence of the 
British name he enhanced throughout Afaca, when it has been 
promulgated that our missionary has thus kept his plighted wold to 
the poor natives who faithfully stood by him i" 

On receiving the medal, Livingstone apologised for 
his rustiness in the use of his native tongue , said that 
he had only done his duty as a Christian missionary in 
opening up a part of Africa to the sympathy of Christen- 
dom that Steele, Vardon, or Oswell might have done all 
that he had done ; that as yet he was only buckling on 
his armour, and therefore in no condition to speak 
boastfully ; and that the enterprise would never be 
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complete till the slave-trade was abolished, and the 
whole country opened up to commerce and Christianity 

Among the distinguished men who took part m the 
conversation that followed was Professor Owen. He bore 
testimony to the value of Livingstone’s contributions to 
zoology and palaeontology, not less cordial than Sir 
Rodenek Murchison had borne to his service to geo- 
graphy. He had listened with very intense interest to 
the sketches of these magnificent scenes of animal life 
that his old and most esteemed fnend had given them. 
He cordially hoped that many more such contributions 
would follow, and expressed his admiration of the moral 
qualities of the man who had taken such pains to keep 
his word. 

In the recognition by other gentlemen of Dr Living- 
stone’s labours, much stress was laid on the scientific 
accuracy with which he had laid down every point over 
which he had tiavelled Thanks were given to the 
Portuguese authorities in Africa for the remarkable kind- 
ness which they had mvariably shown him. Mr. Consul 
Brand reported tidings from Mr Gabriel at Loanda, to 
the effect that a company of Sekelhtu’s people had 
arrived at Loanda, with a cargo of ivory, and though 
they had not been very successful m business, they had 
shown the practicability of the route. He added, that 
Dr. Livingstone, at Loanda, had written some letters to 
a newspaper, which had given such an impetus to literary 
taste there, that a new journal had been started — the 
Loanda A uroi-a 

On one other point there was a most cordial expression 
of feeling, especially by those who had themselves been 
in South Africa, — gratitude for the unbounded kindness 
and hospitality that Dr and Mrs. Livingstone had shown 
to South African travellers in the neighbourhood of their 
home. Happily Mrs Livingstone was present, and heard 
this acknowledgment of her kindness. 
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Next dav, 16tli December, Dr Livingstone had his 
reception from the London Missionary Society in Free- 
masons’ Hall Loid Shaftesbuiy was in the chair • — 

“ "Wliat better tiling can we do,” asked the noble Eail, “ than to 
welcome such a man to the slimes of our count] y 1 What bettei than 
to receive him with thanksgn ing and lejoiungs that he is spaied to 
lefiesh us with lus piesence, and gne his stiengtli to futiue exertions'! 
What season moie appiopmite than tins, when at eiery health, and in 
eveiy congiegation of woislnppeis, the name of Ohust will be honoured 
with more than oidinaiy devotion, to lcceive a man whose life and 
laboms have been in humble, lieaity, and willing obedience to the 
angels’ song. Glory to God in the highest, on eaith peace, good- 
will towards men ’ ” 

In reply, Livingstone acknowledged the kindness of 
the Dnectors, with whom, for sixteen years, he had never 
had a woid of diffeience He leferred to the slowness of 
the African tribes, m explanation of the comparatively 
small progiess of the gospel among them He cordially 
acknowledged the great sei vices of the British squadron 
on the West Coast in the lepressing of the slave-trade. 
He had been told that to make such explorations as he 
was engaged in was only a tempting of Providence, but 
such lichculous asseitions were only the utterances of the 
weaker bietliren. 

Lord Shaftesbury’s words at the close of this meeting, 
in honour of Mis Livingstone, deserve to be per- 
petuated — 

“That lady," he said, “was bom with one distinguished name, 
which she had changed foi auothei She was bom a Moffat, and she 
became a Livingstone She cheered the eaily pait of our fnend’s 
careei by her spmt, hei counsel, and hei society Afterwaids, when 
she reached this country, she passed many years with her children m 
solitude and anxiety, suffering the greatest feais foi the welfare of her 
husband, and yet enduring all with patience and resignation, and even 
joy. because she had suirendeied hei best feelings, and saciificed her 
own pnvate interests to the advancement of civilisation and the great 
interests of Christianity " 

A more general meeting w&s held in the Mansion 
House on the 5th of January, to consider the propriety 
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of presenting a testimonial to Dr Livingstone It was 
addressed by the Bishop of London, Mr. Raikes Currie, 
and others 

Meanwhile a sensible impulse was given to the scientific 
enthusiasm for Livingstone by the arrival of the report 
of a great meeting held 111 Africa itself, in honour of the 
missionary exploier. At Cape Town, on 12th November 
1856, His Excellency the Governor, Sir George Grey, the 
Colonial Secretaiy, the Astronomer-Royal, the Attorney- 
General, Mr. Rutherfoord, the Bishop, the Rev. Mr. 
Thompson, and others, vied with each other in expressing 
their sense of Livingstone’s character and work. The 
testimony of the Astionomer-Royal to Livingstone’s 
eminence as an astionomical observer was even more 
emphatic than Muiclnson’s and Owen’s to his attainments 
in geography and natural history Going over his whole 
career, Mr. Maclear showed his unexampled achievements 
in accurate lunar observation “ I never knew a man,” 
he said, “ who, knowing scarcely anything of the method 
of making geographical observations, or laying down 
positions, became so soon an adept, that he could take 
the complete lunar observation, and altitudes for time, 
within fifteen minutes ’’ His observations of the course 
of the Zambesi, from Seslieke to its confluence with the 
Lonta, were considered by the Astronomer-Royal to be 
“ the finest specimens of sound geographical observation 
he ever met with ” 

“ To gn e an idea of the Iaboriousness of this branch of his work,” 
he adds, “ on an aveiage each lunai distance consists of five partial 
observations, and theie aie 148 sets of distances, being 740 contacts, — 
and there aie two altitudes of each object befoie, and two aftei, which, 
together with altitudes foi time, amount to 2S12 paitial observations 
But that is not the whole of his observations Some of them intrusted 
to an Aiab have not been lcceivcd, and 111 lefeience to those trans- 
mitted he says, ‘I have taken otheis which I do not think it necessary 
to send ’ How completely all this stamps the impiess of Livingstone 
on the interior of South Africa 1 . I say, what that man has 

done is unprecedented . You could go to any point across the 
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entire continent, along Livingstone's track, and feel certain of your 
position 1,1 

Following this unrivalled eulogium on the scientific 
powers of Livingstone, came the testimony of Mr. Thomp- 
son to his missionaiy aidour — 

“lam 111 a position to express my earnest conviction, foimed in 
long, intimate, uni eseived communications with him, personally and by 
letter, that 111 tile pnvations, suffeimgs, and dangers he has passed 
through, duiing the last eight ycais, lie has not been actuated by meie 
cuuosity, or the love ot adventuie, 01 the thnst for applause, or by any 
other object, however laudable 111 itself, less than his avowed one as a 
messengei of Chiiotian lose from the Chinches If ever theie was a 
man who, by lealismg the obligations ot his sacred calling as a Chris- 
tian missionaiy, and intelligently compiehemling its object, sought to 
pursue it to a successful issue, such a man is Di Livingstone The 
spirit 111 which he engages in Ins woik may be seen 111 the following 
extract fi.0111 one of Ins letteis ‘ You kindly say you fear for the lesult 
of my going m alone I hope I am in the w ay of duty , my own con- 
viction that such is the case has never wavcied I am doing something 
foi God I have preached the gospel m many a spot wiieie the name 
of Chust has nevei heeu heaid, and I "would wish to do still moie m the 
way of reducing the Baiotse language, if I had not suffeied so seveiely 
from fever Exhaustion pioduced vertigo, causing me, it I looked sud- 
denly up, almost to lose consciousness, this made me give up sedentaiy 
woik, but I hope God will accept of what I can do 

A third gentleman at this meeting, Mr. Itutherfoord, 
who had known Livingstone for many years, besides 
describing him as “ one of the most honourable, 
benevolent, conscientious men I ever met with,” bore 
testimony to his capacity in meieantile affairs , not 
exercised in his own interest, but in that of others It 
was Mr Pcutlierfooid who when Livingstone was at the 
Cape in 1852, entered into his plans for supplanting the 

1 It seems unaccountable that m the face of such unrivalled testimonies, re- 
flections should continue to be cast on Livingstone’s scientific accuracy, even so late 
as the meeting of the British Association at Sheffield in 1879 The family of the 
late Sir Thomas M.iclear have Bent homo his collection of Livingstone’s papers 
They fill a box 11 Inch one man could with difficulty carry And their mass is far 
from their most striking quality The evidence of laborious, painstaking care to 
be accurate is almost unprecedented Folio volumes of pages covered with figures 
show how much time and labour must have been spent in these computations 
Explanatory remarks often indicate the particulars of the observation. 
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slave-trade by lawful traffic, and at his suggestion engaged 
George Fleming to go north with him as a tradei, and 
try the experiment The pioject was not very successful, 
owing to innumerable unforeseen worries, and especially 
the rascality of Fleming's men Livingstone found it 
impossible to take Fleming to the coast, and had there- 
fore to send him back, but he did his utmost to prevent 
loss to his fiiend, and thus, as Mr Rutherfoord said, “at 
the veiy time that he was engaged in such important 
duties, and exposed to such difficulties, he found time to 
fulfil his piomise to do what he could to save me from 
loss, to attend to a matter quite foreign to his usual 
avocations, and in which he had no personal interest ; 
and by his energy and good sense, and self-denymg 
exertions, to render the plan, if not perfectly successful, 
yet by no means a faihue ” 

Tiaveller, geographer, zoologist, astronomer, mis- 
sionary, physician, and mercantile director, did ever man 
sustain so many characters at once ? Or did ever man 
perform the duties of each with such painstaking accuracy 
and so great success 2 

As soon as he could tear himself from his first en- 
gagements, he ran down to Hamilton to see his mother, 
children, and other relatives. His father’s empty chair 
deeply affected him “ The first evening,” writes one 
of his sisters, “he asked all about his illness and death. 
One of us remarking that after he knew he was dying 
his spirits seemed to rise, David buist into tears At 
family worship that evening he said with deep feeling— 
‘We bless thee, 0 Lord, for our parents ; we give thee 
thanks for the dead who has died in the Lord ' 

At fiist Livingstone thought that his stay in this 
country could be only for three or four months, as he 
was eager to be at Quilimane before the unhealthy season 
set in, and thus fulfil his promise to return to his Mako- 
lolo at Tette. But on receiving an assurance from the 
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Portuguese Government (which, however, was never 
fulfilled by them) that his men would be looked after, he 
made up his mmd for a somewhat longer stay But it 
could not be called rest. As soon as he could settle down 
he had to set to work with a book So long befoie as 
May 1856, Sir Roderick Murchison had written to him 
that “Mi John Murray, the great publisher, is most 
anxious to induce you to put together all your data, and 
to make a good book,” adding his own strong advice 
to comply with the request If he evei doubted the 
propriety of writing the book, the doubt must have 
vanished, not only m view of the unequalled interest 
excited by the subject, but also of the readiness of 
unpiincipled adventuiers, and even some respectable 
publishers, to circulate narratives often my tin cal and 
quite unauthorised 

The early part of the year 1857 was mainly occupied 
with the labour of writing For this he had materials in 
the Journals which he had kept so carefully ; but the 
business of selection and supplementing was laborious, 
and the task of anangement and tianscnption very 
irksome. In fact, this task tried the patience of 
Livingstone moie than any which he had yet undertaken, 
and he used to say that he would lather cross Africa 
than wiite another book His expeuence of book-mak- 
ing increased his respect for authois and authoresses a 
hundredfold 1 

We are not, howevei, inclined to think that this tiial 
was due to the cause which Livingstone assigned, — his 
want of experience, and want of command over the 
English tongue. He was by no means an inexperienced 
writer He had written large volumes of Journals, 
memoirs foi the Geogiaphical Society, articles on Afr ican 
Missions, letters for the Missionary Society, and private 
letters without end, each usually as long as a pamphlet. 
He was master of a clear, simple, idiomatic style, well 
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fitted to record the incidents of a journey — sometimes 
poetical in its vivid pictures, often brightening into 
humour, and sometimes deepening mto pathos Viewing 
it page by page, the style of the Missionary Travels 
is admirable, the chief defect being want of perspective ; 
the book is more a collection of pieces than an organised 
whole a fault inevitable, perhaps, in some measure, from 
its nature, but aggravated, as we believe, by the haste 
and pressure under which it had to be written. In his 
earlier private letters, Livingstone, m his single-hearted 
desire to rouse the world on the subject of Africa, used 
to regret that he could not write in such a way as to 
command general attention had he been master of the 
flowing periods of the Edinburgh Recieiu, he thought he 
could have done much 11101 e good. In point of fact, if he 
had had the pen of Samuel Johnson, or the tongue of 
Edmund Buike, he would not have made the impression he 
did. ITis simple style and plain speech were eminently in 
harmony with his truthful, unexaggerating nature, and 
showed that he neither wrote nor spoke for effect, but 
simply to utter truth. What made his work of composi- 
tion irksome was, on the one hand, the fear that he was 
not doing it well, and on the other, the necessity of doing 
it quickly. He had always a dread that his English was 
not up to the critical mark, and yet he was obliged to 
hurry on, and leave the English as it dropped from his 
pen. He had no time to plan, to shape, to organise ; the 
architectural talent could not be brought into play Add 
to this that lie had been so accustomed to open-air life 
and physical exercise, that the close air and sedentary 
attitude of the study must have been exceedingly irk- 
some ; so that it is hardly less wonderful that his health 
stood the confinement of bookmaking in England, than 
that it survived the tear and wear, labour and sorrow, of 
all his journeys in Africa. 

An extract from a letter to Mr Maelear, on the eve 

o 
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of his beginning his book (21st January 1857) will show 
how his thoughts were limning — 

“ I begin to-morrow to write my book, and as I have a laige party 
of men (110) waiting for me at Tette, and I promised to join them in 
April next, yon will see I shall have enough to do to get over my 
woik heic befoie the end of the month Many thanks for all the 

kind things you said at the Cape Town meeting Here they laud me 
till I shut my eyes, foi only trying to do my duty They ought to 
vote thanks to the Boers si ho set me fiee to discover the fine ness 
countty They were detcimincd to shut the country, and I was 
dcteimmed to open it They boasted to the Poitugueso that they 
had expelled tsvo missionanes, and outwitted themselves rather I 
got the gold medal, as you predicted, and the freedom of the town of 
Hamilton, svlnch insures me protection fiom the payment of jail fees 
if put in pnson 

In writing his hook, he sometimes worked in the 
house of a friend, but generally in a London oi suburban 
lodging, often with his children about him, and all then 
noise ; for, as in the Blantyre mill, he could abstiact his 
attention from sounds of whatever kind, and go on calmly 
with his work Busy though he was, this must have 
been one of the happiest times in his life Some of his 
children still remember his walks and romps with them 
in the Barnet woods, near which they lived part of the 
time — how he would suddenly plunge into the ferny 
thicket, and set them looking for him, as people looked 
for him afterwards when he disappeared in Africa, coming 
out all at once at some unexpected corner of the thicket. 
One of his greatest troubles was the penny post. People 
used to ask him the most frivolous questions. At first 
he struggled to answer them, but in a few weeks he had 
to give this up in despair. The simplicity of his heart 
is seen in the childlike joy with which he welcomes the 
early products of the spring. He writes to Mr. Maclear 
that, one day at Professor Owen’s, they had “ seen daisies, 
primroses, hawthorns, and robin-redbreasts. Does not 
Mrs Maclear envy us ? It was so pleasant.” 

But a better idea of his mode of life at home will be 
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conveyed by the notes of some of the friends with whom 
lie stayed. For that purpose, we resume the recollections 
of Dr. Risdon Bennett • — 

“ On returning to England, after his first great journey of discovery, 
he and Mrs Livingstone stayed in my house for some time, and I had 
frequent conversations with him on subjects connected with his African 
life, especially on such as 1 elated to Natuial History and Medicine, on 
which he had gatlieied a lund of mfoimation His observation of 
malarious diseases, and the methods of tieatment adopted by both the 
natives and Europeans, had led him to foim veiy definite and decided 
views, especially m lcfeience to the use of pmgatives, preliminary to, 
and in conjunction with, quinine and other acknowledged febrifuge 
medicines He had, whilst staying with me, one of those febrile 
attacks to which peisons who have once suffeied fiom malarious 
disease are so liable, and I could not fail to lemark liis sensible obser- 
vations tlieieon, and lus judicious management of his sickness He 
had a great natuial piedilection for medical science, and always took 
great interest in all that 1 elated to the profession I endeavoured to 
peisuadc hnn to commit to wilting the lesults of his medical observa- 
tions and experience among the natives of Africa, but he was too much 
occupied with the preparation of lus Journal for the press to enable 
him to do this Moieover, as he often said, writing was a great 
drudgery to lum He, however, attended with me the meetings of 
some of the Medical Societies, and gave some veibal accounts of his 
medical expci icnce which gieatly interested lus audience. His 
remarks on climates, food, and customs of the natives, m reference to 
the origin and spread of disease, e\ meed the same acuteness of obser- 
vation which chaiacteused all the records of his life He specially 
commented on the absence of consumption and all forms of tubercular 
disease among the natives, and connected this with their constant 
exposure and out-of-door life 

“ After leaving my house he had lodgings in Chelsea, and used 
frequently to come and spend the Sunday afternoon with my family, 
often bringing lus sistei, who was staying with him, and lus two elder 
children It was beautiful to observe how thoroughly he enjoyed 
domestic life and the society of children, how strong was his attach- 
ment to lus own family after his long and frequent separations from 
them, and how entnely he had retained lus simplicity of character 

“ Like so many of lus countrymen, he had a keen sense of humour, 
which fiequently came into play when relating Ins many adventures 
and hardships On the latter he never dilated 111 the way of complaint, 
and he had little sympathy with, or respect for, those travellers who 
did so Nor was he apt to say much on duect religious topics, or on 
the results of Ins missionary efforts as a Christian teacher He had 
unbounded confidence m the mlluence of Chustian character and 
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pi mcvples, and gave many illustrations of tlio ('(Tint pi odered on the 
minds and conduct of the benighted and savage ti ibos with whom he 
was biought into cont.ict by bis own unvaiy mg upnghtness of conduct 
and self-denying l-ilmni The fnthcilj' chaiactei of God, His never- 
failing goodness and mercy, and tlic infinite love of the Lord Jesus 
Clmst, and efficacy of His atoning sacuficc, appealed to be the topics 
on 11 Inch he loved clnelly to ducll The all-pen ading deadly evils of 
.shiveiy, and the atiocities of the slave-tiade, novel failed to excite Ins 
lighteous indignation If eiei he was bctiayed into unmeasuiod 
language, it uas when lefiimig to these topics, 01 uhen speaking of 
the ill] ui ions influence excited on the native mind hy the duel and 
uupi liicipled conduct of wicked and selfish* tiadcrs His love foi 
Africa, and confidence m the steady dawn of bnghtei days for its 
oppiessed laces, wcic unhounded ” 

From a member of another family, that of Mr Fred- 
euek Fitch, of Highbury New Park, with whom also the 
Livingstones spent part of their time, we have some 
homely but graphic reminiscences — 

“Dr Livingstone was very simple and unpretending, and used 
to be annoyed when be was made a lion of Once a well-known 
gentleman, w ho was adveitised to dehvei a lecture next day, called on 
him to pump lum for material The Doctor sat rather quiet, and, 
without being rude, treated the gentleman to monosyllabic answers 
He could do that — could keep people at a distance when they wanted 
to make capital out of lum When the stianger bad left, turning to 
my motlici, he would say, ‘I’ll tell you anything you like to ask’ 

“ He never liked to walk m the streets foi feai of being mobbed 

Once lie was mobbed in Regent Street, and did not know how he was 

to escape, till he saw a cab, and took refuge in it For the same reason 
it was painful foi lum to go to cluucb Once, being anxious to go 
with us, iny father peisuadcd bun that, as the seat at the top of oui 

pew was undei the gallei y, he would not be seen As soon as lie 

entered, he held down Ins head, and kept it covered with lus hands 
all the time, but the pieaclier somehow caught sight of lum, and 
rather mru iscly, m Ins last prayer, adverted to him This gave the 
people the knowledge that lie was in the chapel, and after the service 
they came trooping towaids him, even ovei the pews, in their anxiety 
to see him and shake hands 1 

“Dr Livingstone usually conducted our family worship On 
Sunday mornings he always gave us a text for the day His prayers 
were very direct and simple, just hlcc a child asking his Father for 
what he needed 

1 A similar occurrence took place in a church at Bath during the meetings of 
the British Association m 18G4 
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“ He was always careful as to dress and appeal ance This was 
his habit in Africa too, and with Mi s Livingstone it was the same 
They thought that this was fitted to secure respect foi themselves, and 
that it was for the good of the natives too, as it was so difficult to 
impress them with proper ideas 011 the subject of diess 

“Dr and Mrs Livingstone weie much attached, and thoroughly 
understood each other The Doctoi was spoitive and fond of a joke, 
and Mrs Livingstone cnteied into his humour Mis Livingstone was 
terribly anxious about hei husband when he was 111 Africa, but before 
others she concealed lici emotion I11 society both iveie lcserved 
and quiet Neither of them caied for giandeur , it was a great trial 
to Di Livingstone to go to a grand dinnei Yet in Ins quiet way he 
would exercise ail influence at the dinner-table He told us that once 

at a dinner at Lord ’s, eveiy one was luniung down London 

tradesmen Dr Lmngitone quietly lemarlced that though lie was a 
stianger in London, he knew one tradesman of whose honesty he was 
thoioughly assured , and if theie was one such in Ins little cncle, 
surely there must be many moie 

“ He used to use caily about seven he had a cup of tea or coffee, 
and then he set to uoik with his wilting He had not the appeal ance 
of a very strong man ” 

In spite of his literary woik, the stream of public 
honours and public engagements began to flow veiy 
strongly The Punce Consort granted him an intei- 
view, soon after his arrival, in piesence of some of the 
younger members of the Royal Family In March it 
was agreed to present him with the freedom of the City 
of London, in a box of the value of fifty guineas, and in 
May the presentation took place. Most of his public 
honours, however, were reserved till the autumn. 

The Missionary Travels was published m November 
1857, and the success of the book was quite remarkable. 
Writing to Mr. Maclear, 10th November 1857, he says, 
after an apology for delay . — 

“You must asenbe my culpable silence to ‘ abei ration ’ I am out 
of my orbit, rather, and you must have patience till I come in again 
The hook is out to-day, and I am going to Captain "Washington to see 
about copies to yourself, the Govemoi, the Bishop, Fairbairn, Thomp- 
son, Butherfoord, and Saul Solomon 1 Ten thousand were taken by 

1 Livingstone was quite lavish with presentation copies , every friend on earth 
fceemed to be included in lus list He ti led to remember every one who had shown 
kindness to himself, and paiticuLrly to his wife and childien. 
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the London trade alone Thirteen thousand eight bundled have been 
ordered from an edition of twelve thousand, so the pvintei s aie again 
at woik to supplj the demand >Sn Eodenck gave it a glowing 
chaiacter la-st night at the Iioyal Geogiaphical Society, and the 
Athenrcum has come out strongly on the same side This is con- 
sidered a successful launch for a guinea book ” 

It has sometimes been a complaint that so much of 
the hook is occupied with matters of science, geographical 
inquiries, descriptions of plants and annuals, accounts of 
rivers and mountains, and so little with what diiectly 
concerns the work of the missionary In reply to this, it 
may be stated, in the first place, that if the information 
given and the views expressed on missionary topics were 
all put togethei, they would constitute no insignificant 
contribution to missionary literature. But there was 
another consideration Livmgstone regaided himself as 
but a pioneer in missionary enterprise. Durmg sixteen 
years he had done much to bring the knowledge of Christ 
to tribes that had never heard of Him— probably no mis- 
sionary in Afuca had ever preached to so many blacks. 
In some instances he had been successful m the highest 
sense — he had been the instrument of turning men from 
darkness to light : but he did not think it right to dwell 
on these cases, because the converts were often incon- 
sistent, and did not exemplify a high moral tone In 
most cases, however, he had been a sower of seed, and 
not a reaper of harvests He had no triumphs to record, 
like those which had gladdened the heaits of some of his 
missionary brethren m the South Sea Islands. He wished 
his book to be a record of facts, not a mere register of 
hopes. The missionary work was yet to be done. It 
belonged to the future, not to the past. By showing 
what vast fields there were in Africa ripe for the harvest, 
he sought to stimulate the Christian enterprise of the 
Churches, and lead them to take possession of Africa for 
Christ He would diligently record facts which he had 
ascertained about Afiica, facts that he saw had some 
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bearing on its future welfare,, but whose full significance 
in that connection no one might yet he able to perceive 
In a sense, the book was a work of faith He wished to 
interest men of science, men of commerce, men of philan- 
thropy, ministers of the Crown, men of all sorts, in the 
welfare of Africa. Where he had so varied a constituency 
to deal with, and where the precise method by which 
Africa would be civilised was yet so indefinite, he would 
faithfully record what he had come to know, and let 
others build as they might with his materials. Certainly, 
m all that Livingstone has written, he has left us in no 
doubt as to the consummation to which he ever looked. 
His whole writings and his whole life are a commentary 
on his own words — “The end of the geographical feat 
is only the beginning of the enterprise.” 

Through the great success of the volume and the 
handsome conduct of the publisher, the book yielded him 
a, little fortune. We shall see what generous use he 
made of it — how large a portion of the profits went to 
forward directly the great object to which his heart and 
his life were so cordially given. More than half went to 
a single object connected with the Zambesi Expedition, 
and of the remamder he was ready to devote a half to 
another favourite project. All that he thought it his 
duty to reserve for his children was enough to educate 
them, and prepare them for their part in life. Nothing 
would have seemed less desirable or less for their good 
than to found a rich family to live in idleness. It was 
and is a common impression that Livingstone received 
large sums from friends to aid him in his work. For the 
most part these impressions were unfounded ; but his 
own hard-earned money was bestowed freely and cheer- 
fully wherever it seemed hkely to do good. 

The complaint that he was not sufficiently a mission- 
ary was sometimes made of his speeches as well as his 
book. At Carlisle, a lady wrote to him in this strain. 
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A copy of his leply is before us. After explaining that 
reporteis were more ready to report his geography than 
his missionary views, he says — 

“Nowhere have I e\er appealed as anything else hut a servant of 
God who has '•imply followed the leadings of His hand My views of 
what is mwinctiy duty aie not so conti acted as those whose ideal is a 
dumpy soit of man with a Bible undei his arm I have labomed in 
bricks and moitai, at the foige and eaipentei’s bench, as well as in 
preaching and medical piactice I feel that I am 1 not mj own’ I 
am solving C’lniA when shooting a buffalo tot my men, oi taking an 
a^tionomical oWit ation, oi wilting to one of'lhs elnldien who forget, 
during the little moment of penning a note, that charity it Inch is 
eulogised as ‘thinking no evil,’ and aftei hating by His help got 
inhumation, which I hope tv ill lead to moie abundant blessing being 
bestowed on Afuca than heietofoie, am I to hide the light under a 
bushel, merely because some tt ill consider it not sufficiently, oi et en 
at all, Mtssimanj t Knowing that some persons do believe that open- 
ing up anew countiy to the sj mpatlnes of Clmstendom i\as not a 
piopci woik for an agent of a Missionaiy Society to engage in, I now 
lefiam from taking any salaiy fiom the Society with which I was 
connected , so no pecuniary loss is sustained by any one ” 

Subsequently, when detained m Manyuema, and when 
his immediate object was to deteimme the watershed, 
Dr Livingstone wrote — “ I never felt a smgle pang at 
having left the Missionaiy Society. I acted for my 
Master, and beheve that all ought to devote their special 
faculties to Him I regretted that unconscientious men 
took occasion to prevent many from sympathising with 
me.” 
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CHAPTEB XI 

FIRST VISIT HOME — continued 
ad 1857-1858 

Livingstone at Dublin, at British Association — Letter to his wife — He meets the 
Chamber of Commerce at Manchester — At Glasgow, receives honours from 
Corporation, University, Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons, United PreB- 
bytenans. Cotton-spinners — His speeches m reply — His brother Charles 
joins him — Interesting meeting and speech at Hamilton — Reception from 
“ Literal y aiul Scientific Institute of Blantyie” — Sympathy with operatives 
— Quick appieliension of all public (questions — His social views m advance of 
the ago — He plans a People s Cafe — Visit to Edinburgh — More honours — 
Lcttci to Mi Macleai — Inteiestmg visit to Cambridge — Lectures there — 
Piofessoi Sodgvicks lemaiks on his visit — Livingstone's gieat satisfaction — 
Relations to London Missionaiy Society — He sevos his connection — Proposal 
of Government expedition — He accepts consulship and command of expedition 
— Kindness of Loids Palmeiston and Claiondon — The Portuguese Ambassadoi 
— Livmgstoiic pioposes to go to Poitugal — Is dissuaded — Lord Clarendon’s 
letter to Sckcletu — Results of Livingstone’s visit to England — Farewell 
banquet, Feb 1838 — Inteiview with the Queen — Valedictory letters — Pro- 
fessoi Sedgwick and Sir Rodcuck Muiclnson — Auangements foi expedition 
— Dr , Mrs , and Osw ell Livingstone set sail from Liverpool — Letters to 
children 


Finding himself, in the autumn, free of the toil of book- 
making, Dr Livingstone moved moie freely through the 
country, attended meetings, and gave addresses. In 
August he went to Dublin, to the meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, and gave an 
interesting lecture Mrs Livingstone did not accompany 
him. In a letter to her ive have some pleasant notes of 
his Dublin visit . — 

“ Dublin, 29f/i August 1857 — I am very soiry now that I did not 
bring you with me, for all mqune after you, and fatliei’s book is better 
known here than anywlicie else I have been But it could scarcely 
have been otherwise I think the visit to Dublin will be beneficial to 
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our cause, which, I think, is the cause of Christ m Africa. Lord 
Kadbtoek is much inteiested m it, and seems willing and anxious to 
promote it He Mas conveited out at the Cmnea, wlutlicr he had 
gone as an amateui Ills lady is a beautilul 'woman, anil I think, 
what is far bettei, a good, pious one The Archbishop’s daughters 
asked me if they could be of any use in sending out needles, thiead. 
etc , to youi school I, of couise, said Yes His daughters are de- 
votedly misoion.u y, and u T ork baid 111 lagged schools, etc One ol 
them neaily lemained in Jciusalem as a nussionoiy, and is the same 
in spirit heic It is well to be seivants of Chnst cveiywlioie, at home 
or abroad, ulieicvei He may send us or take us . I hope I may 
be enabled to say a word for Him on Monday *Tlieie is to be a grand 
dinnci and soiree at the Lord-Lieutenant’s on Monday, and I have got 
an invitation m my pocket, but will have to meet Admiral Trotter on 
Tuesday I go off as soon as my lecture is over . . Sir Duncan 
Macgregoi is the author of The Burning of the Kent Bad hvliainan 
His son, the only infant saved, is now a devoted Chnstian, a barrister 1,1 

In September we find him in Manchester, where the 
Chamber of Commerce gave him a hearty welcome, and 
entered cordially into his schemes for the commercial 
development of Africa. He was subjected to a close 
cross-examination regarding the products of the country, 
and the materials it contained for commerce , but here, 
too, the missionary was equal to the occasion. He had 
brought home five or six and twenty different kinds of 
fruit , he told them of oils they had never heard of — dyes 
that were kept secret by the natives — fibres that might 
be used for the manufacture of paper — sheep that had 
hair instead of wool — honey, sugar-cane, wheat, millet, 
cotton, and iron, all abounding in the country. That all 
these should abound in what used to be deemed a sandy 
desert appeared very strange. A very cordial resolution 
was unanimously agreed to, and a strong desire expressed 

1 Dr Li\ mgs tone always liked that style of earnest Christianity which he 
notices in this letter In Novembei of the same year, after he had resigned his 
connection w ith the London Mi&sionai y Society, and was preparing to return to 
Africa as H M Consul and head of the Zambesi Expedition, he writes thus to 
his friend Mr James Young — “I read the life of Hedley Vicars for the first 
tune through, when down at Rugby It is really excellent, and makes me 
ashamed of the coldness of my services in comparison That was his sister you 
saw me walking mth m Dublin at the Gardens (Lady Rayleigh) If you have not 
read it, the soonei you dip into it the better You will thank me for it " 
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that Her Majesty’s Government would unite with that of‘ 
Portugal in giving Dr. Livingstone facilities for further 
exploration in the interior of Africa, and especially in the 
district around the river Zambesi and its tributaries, 
which promised to be the most suitable as a basis both 
for commercial and missionary settlements. 

In the course of the same month his foot was again on 
his native soil, and there his reception was remarkably 
cordial. In Glasgow, the Univeisity, the Corporation, 
the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons, the United 
Presbyterians, and the Associated Operative Cotton- 
spinners of Scotland came forward to pay him honour. 
A testimonial of £2000 had been raised by pubhc sub- 
scription. The CoipGration presented him with the 
freedom of the city in a gold box, in acknowledging 
which he naturally dwelt on some of the topics that were 
interesting to a commercial community He gave a 
somewhat new view of “Protection” when he called 
it a remnant of heathenism. The heathen would be 
dependent on no one , they would depress all other 
communities. Chiistianity taught us to be friends and 
brothers, and he was glad that all restrictions on the 
freedom of trade were now done away with. He dwelt 
largely on the capacity of Africa to furnish us with 
useful articles of trade, and especially cotton. ■* 

His reception by the Faculty of Physicians and 
Surgeons had a special interest in relation to his medical 
labours. For nearly twenty years he had been a licentiate 
of this Faculty, one of the oldest medical institutions of 
the country, which for two centuries and a half had 
exerted a great influence in the west of Scotland. He 
was now admitted an honoiaiy Fellow — an honour rarely 
confened, and only on pre-eminently distinguished men. 
The President referred to the benefit which he had found 
from his scientific as well as his more strictly medical 
studies, pursued under their auspices, and Livingstone 
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coidially eclioed the remark, saying he often hoped that 
lus sons might follow the same course of study and devote 
themselves to the same nohle piofession — 

“ In the country to which I went,” he continued, “ I endeavoured 
to follow the footsteps of my Loid and Master Oui Savioui was a 
physician , but it is not to be expected that His followers should 
peifoim mnacles The neaiest appioach which they could expect 
to make was to become acquainted w ith medical science, and cndeavoui 
to heal the diseases of man One patient expressed his opinion 

of my ichgion to the followim; effect 1 We like j on very much , yon 
are the only v lute man we have got acquainted nitli We like you 
because j'ou aid us u lillst wc aie side, but we don’t like your ever- 
lasting pieachmg and praying We can’t get accustomed to that t’ ” 

To the United Presbyterians of Glasgow he spoke of 
mission work in Africa, At one tune he had been some- 
what disappointed with the Bechuana Chnstians, and 
thought the results of the mission had been exaggeiated, 
but when he went into the interior and saw heathenism 
in all its unmitigated feiocity, he changed his opinion, 
and had a higher opinion than ever of what the mission 
had done Such gatherings as the present were veiy 
encouraging ; hut in Africa mission woik was hard work 
without excitement ; and they had just to resolve to do 
their duty without expecting to receive gratitude from 
those whom they laboured to seive When gratitude 
came, they were thankful to have it , but when it did not 
come they must go on doing them duty, as unto the Lord 

His reply to the cotton-spinners is interesting as 
showing how fresh his sympathy still was with the sons 
of toil, and what respect he had for their position. He 
congratulated himself on the Spartan training he had got 
at the Blantyre mill, which had really been the foundation 
of all the work he had done. Poverty and hard work 
were often looked down on, — he did not know why, — for 
wickedness was the only thing that ought to be a 
reproach to any man. Those that looked down on cotton- 
spinners with contempt were men who, had they been 
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cotton-spinners at tire beginning, would have been cotton- 
spmners to the end The life of tod was what belonged 
to the great majority of the race, and to be poor was no 
reproach The Saviour occupied the humble position 
that they had been bom m, and be looked back on his 
own past life as having been spent in the same position 
in which the Saviour lived 

“ My great object,,” lie haul, “ was to be like Him — to imitate Him 
as far as lie could be mutated We have not the powei of working 
lunacies, but we can do a little 111 the way of healing the sick, and I 
sought a medical education m Older that I might be like Him In 
Afiica I have had liaid woilc I don’t know that any one in Africa 
despises a man who woiks liaid I find that all eminent men 
work haid Eminent geologists, mincialogists, men of science m 
every depai tinent, if they attain eminence, woilc hard, and that both 
early and late That is just what ue did Some of us have left the 
cotton-spimnng, but I think that all of us who have been engaged in 
that occupation look back on it v, ith feelings of complacency, and feel 
an intci est 111 the couiae of oui companions Theic is one thing 111 
cotton-spinning that I alu ays felt to be a pimlege We were 
confined tluough the whole day, but w hen we got out to the green 
fields, and could uandei through the shady woods, and love about the 
whole countiy, we enjoyed it immensely We were delighted to see 
the floweis and the beautiful scenery We weie prepaied to admire' 
We were taught by our confinement to rejoice in the beauties of 
nature, and when we got out we enjoyed ouiselves to the fullest 
extent ” 

At Hamilton an interesting meeting took place m the 
Congregational Chapel where he hacl been a worshipper 
in his youth Here he was emphatically at home ; and 
he took the opportunity (as he often did) to say how 
little he liked the lionising he was undergoing, and how 
unexpected all the lionouis were that had been showered 
upon him. He had hoped to spend a short and quiet 
visit, and then return to Ins African work It was his 
sense of the kindness shown him, and the desire not to 
be disobliging, that made bun accept the public invitations 
he was receiving But he did not wish to take the 
honour to himself, as if he had achieved anything by his 
own might or wisdom He thanked God sincerely for 
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employing him as an instrument in His work. One of 
the greatest honours was to he employed in winning souls 
to Christ, and proclaiming to the captives of Satan the 
hberty with which he had come to make them fiee He 
was thankful that to him, “ the least of all saints,” this 
honour had been given. He then proceeded to notice the 
presence of members of various Churches, and to advert 
to the broadening process that had been going on in his 
own mind while in Africa, which made him feel himself 
more than ever the brother of all — 

“ In going about we learn something, and it would be a shame to 
us if we did not , and we look back to our o\v n country and i lew it 
as a whole, and many of the little feelings we had when immeiscd m 
our own denominations we lose, and we look to the whole body of 
Christians with affection We rejoice to see them advancing I be- 
lieve that every Scotch Christian abroad Tcjoiced in Ins heiut when he 
saw the Fiee Church come boldly out on principle, and I may say we 
shall rejoice very much when we see the Free Church and the United 
Presbytenan Church one, as they ought to bo I am suie I look 
on all the different denominations in Hamilton and m Britain with 
feelings of affection I cannot say which I love most I am quite 
certain I ought not to dislike any of them Really, pcihaps I may 
be consideied a little heterodox, if I were living in this part of the 
country I could not pass one Evangelical Chinch in order to go to my 
own denomination beyond it 1 I still think that the different denomi- 
national peculiaiities have, to a certain degiee, a good effect in this 
country, hut I think we ought to he much more careful lest we should 
appear to our fellow-Chnstians unchristian, than to appeal inconsistent 
with the denominational principles we profess Let this meeting 

he the ratification of the bond of union between my biother 2 and me, 
and all the denominations of Hamilton Remember us in your prayers 
Bear us on youi spirits wdien we are far away, for when abroad we 
often feel as if we were foigot by every one My entreaty to all the 
Christians of Hamilton is to pray that grace may be given to us to be 
faithful to oui Saviour even unto death ” 

1 Dr Livingstone gave practical evidence of his sincerity in these remarks m 
the case of his cklei daughter, saying, m reply to one of her gnardians with whom 
she was residing, that ho had no objections to her joining the Church of Scotland 
This however she did not do , but afterwards, when at Newstead Abbey, she was 
confirmed by the Bishop of Lincoln, and received the Communion along with her 
father, who helped to prepare her 

J Dr Livingstone had been joined by his brother Charles, who was present on 
this occasion 
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At Blantyrc, his native village, the Literary and 
Scientific Institute gave him a reception, Mr Hannan, 
one of the pioprietors of the works, a magistrate of 
Glasgow, and an old acquaintance of Livingstone’s, being 
in the chair. The Doctor was labouring under a cold, the 
first he had had for sixteen years He talked to them of 
his travels, and by particular request gave an account of 
his encounter with the Mabotsa lion He ridiculed Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe’s notion that factory-workers were slaves 
He counselled them strongly to put more confidence than 
workmen generally did in the honest good mtentions of 
their employers, reminding them that some time ago, 
when the Blantyre proprietors had wished to let every 
wor kma n have a garden, it was said by some that they 
only wished to bring the ground into good order, and then 
they would take the gaiden away. That was nasty and 
suspicious If masters were more trusted they would do 
more good. Finally, he exhorted them cordially to accept 
God’s offers of mercy to them in Christ, and give them- 
selves wholly to Him To bow down before God was 
not mean , it was manly. His one wish for them all 
was that they might have peace with God, and rejoice 
in tho hope of the eternal inheritance. 

His remarks to the operatives show how sound and 
sagacious his views were on social problems ; in this 
sphere, indeed, he was in advance of the age. The quick- 
ness and correctness with which he took up matters of 
public interest 111 Britain, mastered facts, and came to 
clear intelligent conclusions on them, was often the as- 
tonishment of his fiiends It was as if, instead of being 
buried in Africa, he had been attending the club and 
reading the daily newspapers for years, — this, too, while 
he was at work writing his book, and delivering speeches 
almost without end. We find hun at this time antici- 
pating the temperance coffee-house movement, now so 
popular and successful. On 11th July 1857 he wrote 
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on this subject to a fiiendj in leference to a proposal to 
deliver a lectuie in Glasgow. It should be noticed that 
be never lectuied for money, though he might have 
done so with great pecuniary benefit ' — 

•‘I am thinking of going 01 tiying to go e a lectuie by invitation 
at the Alhemcum I am offcied thnty guineas, and as my old friends 
the cotton-spinners have invited inc to meet them, I think of handing 
the sum ivliatei or it may be, to them, or ratliei letting them take it and 
fit up a loom as a coliee-i 00111 on the plan of the Fiench cafes, where 
men, women, and elnldien may go, instead of to wlnsky-shops 
Tlieie aie coffee-houses alieady, but I don’t think theie are any where 
they can laugh and talk and read papers just as they please The 
soit I contemplate vould suit poor young fellows who cannot have a 
comfoi table hie at home I liase seen men dragged into dunking 
uajs fiom having no comfoit at home, and women also drawn to 
the dram-shop fiom the same cause Don’t you think something 
could be done by setting the peisons I mention to do something for 
themselves i ’ 

Edinburgh conferred on Livingstone the freedom of 
the city, besides entertaining him at a public bieakfast 
and hearing him at another meeting We are not sur- 
prised to find him wilting to Sir Roderick Murchison 
fiom Rossie Piiory, on the 27 th September, that he was 
about to pioceed to Leeds, Liverpool, and Birmingham, 
and then farewell to public spouting for ever. I am 
dead tired of it The third meeting at E din burgh quite 
knocked me up ” It was generally believed that his 
appearances at Edinburgh were not equal to some others ; 
and probably there was truth m the impression, for he 
must have come to it exhausted , and besides, at a public 
breakfast, he was put out by a proposal of the chairman, 
that they should try to get him a pension. Yet some 
who heard lnm m Edinburgh received impressions that 
were never effaced, and it is probable that seed was 
silently sown which led afterwaids to the Scotch Living- 
stonia Mission — one of the most hopeful schemes for carry- 
ing out Livingstone’s plans that have yet been organised. 

Among the other honours conferred on him during 
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this visit to Britain was the degree of DCX from the 
University of Oxford Some time before, Glasgow had 
given him the honorary degree of LL D. In the be- 
gining of 1858, when he was proposed as a Fellow of the 
Iioyal Society, the certificate on his behalf was signed, 
among others, by the Earl of Carlisle, then Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, who after his signature added P.R. 
(pro Regina ), a thing that had never been done before. 1 

The life he was now leading was rather trying He 
writes to his friend Mr Maclear on the 10th November . — 

“I finish my public spouting next week at Oxford It is leally 
very time-killing this lionising, and I am siuo you pity me in it I 
hope to leave in Januaiy Wonder if the Poituguese have fulfilled 
the intention of their Government in suppoiting my men I shall 

rejoice when I see you again in the quiet of the Observatory It is 
more satisfactoiy to soive God in peace May He give His giace and 
blessing to us all 1 I am lather anxious to say something that will 
benefit the young men at Oxfoid They made me a D C L There 1 1 
Wonder if they would do so to the Editor of the Gialuimstown 
Journal 1" 

Livingstone was not yet done with “ public spouting,” 
even after lus tiip to Oxfoid Among the visits paid by 
him towards the end of 1857, none was more interesting 
or led to more impoitant results than that to Cambridge 
It was on 3d December he arrived there, becoming the 
guest of the Rev. Wm Monk of St John’s. Next morn- 
ing in the senate-house, he addressed a very large audience, 
consisting of graduates and undergraduates and many 
visitors fiom the town and neighbourhood. The Vice- 
Chancellor presided and introduced the stranger. Dr. 
Livingstone’s lecture consisted of facts relating to the 
country and its people, their habits and religious belief, 
with some notices of his travels, and an emphatic state- 
ment of his great object — to promote commeice and Chris- 
tianity in the country which he had opened. The last 
part of Ins lecture was an earnest appeal for missionaries. 

1 For list of Dr Livingstone’s honours, see Appendix No V , p 4S7 

P 
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“It is deplomble to think that one of the noblest of our missionary 
societies, the Church Missionaiy Society, is compelled to send to 
Geimany fin nii^umaiies, wlnl-t othei Societies are amply supplied 
Let tins stain be wiped oil The sort of men who aie wanted toi 
missionaries are such as I see befoie me men of education, standing, 
enterprise, zeal, and piety . I hope that many whom I now addicts 
mil embiace that honomable careei Education has been given us 
fiom above foi tile puipo-e of biinguiir to the benighted the knowledge 
of a Saviom If you knew the satisfaction of peitoimnu: such a duty, 
as well as tile gratitude to God which the nnssionai y lim-t ahvajs feel, 
m being chosen foi so noble so sacicd a calling jnu Mould liaie no 
hesitation in cmhraung it . 

‘ Foi my own part, I hate never ceased to rejone that God has 
appointed me to such an office People talk of tin sacufice I ha\e 
made in spending so much of my life m Africa Can that he called 
a sacrifice which is simply paid baik as a -mall pait of a gieat debt 
owing to oui God, which we can ne\ er repay 1 I~ that a sacrifice 
winch brings its own blest rewatd in healthful actiutj - , the conscious- 
ness of doing good, peace of mind, and a bright hope of a glonous 
destiny heieaftei ? Awaj with the woid in such a mu, and with 
such a thought 1 It is emphatically no sacrifice Say latlici it is a 
pm liege Anxiety, sickness, suffering, or danger, now and then, 
with a foiegoing of the common conveniences and chanties of this life, 
may make us pause, and cause the spun to wavei, and the soul to sink , 
but let this only be for a moment All these aie nothing when com- 
paied with the gloiy which shall hereafter be rescaled in, and foi, us 
I never macle a sacrifice Of this we ought not to talk, when we le- 
member the gieat sacrifice winch He made who left His Father's tluone 
on high to give Him-elf foi us, ‘who being the bnghtuess of that 
Father’s gloiy, and the express image of Ins poison, anil upholeling 
all things by the word of his powei, when he had by lumself puiged 
oui sins, sat down on the light hand of the Majesty on high ’ 

“I beg to duect your attention to Afina I know that in a fen- 
years I shall be cut off in that country, whnh is now open , do not let 
it be shut again ' I go back to Afneato try to make an open path foi 
commerce and Cluistianity , do jou cariy out the woik which I lia\o 
begun I LEAVE II WITH YOU 

In a prefatory letter prefixed to the volume entitled 
Dr. Luingstone’s Cambridge Lectures , the late Professoi 
Sedgwick remarked, in connection with this event, 
that in the course of a long academic life he had often 
been present in the senate-house on exciting occasions , 
in the days of Napoleon he had heard the greetings 
given to our great military heroes ; he had been present 
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at four installation services, the last of winch was graced 
by the presence of the Queen, when hei youthful husband 
was installed as Chancellor, amid the most fervent gratu- 
lations that subjects aie permitted to exhibit in the 
presence of their Soveieign But on none of these 
occasions “ were the gratulations of the University more 
honest and true-heaited than those which were offered 
to Dr. Livingstone He came among us without any 
long notes of preparation, without any pageant or 
eloquence to charm and captivate our senses He stood 
before us, a plain, single-minded man, somewhat atten- 
uated by years of toil, and with a face tinged by the 
sun of Africa. . . . While we listened to the tale he had 
to tell, there arose in the heaits of all the listeners a 
fervent hope that the hand of God which had so long 
upheld him would uphold him still, and help him to 
carry out the great work of Chustian love that was 
still before him ” 

Next day, December 5th, Dr Livingstone addressed 
a very crowded audience m the Town Hall, the Mayor 
presiding. Deferring to his own plans he said — 

“I couteml tli.it lie ought not to be ashamed of our religion, and 
had we not kept this so much out of sight 111 India, we should not now 
be m such stiaits m that countiy ” [lefemng to the Indian Mutiny] 
“Let us appear just what we aie F01 my own pait, I intend to go 
out as a missionaiy, and hope boldly, but with civility, to state the 
truth of Chustianity, and my belief that those uho do not possess it 
aie 111 eiror My object in Afuca is not only the elei ation of man, 
but that the country might be so opened that man might see the need 
of Ins soul’s salvation I piopost 111 my next expedition to visit the 
Zambesi, and propitiate the dillerent chiefs along its banks, endeavoiu- 
mg to induce them to cultivate cotton, and to abolish the slave-trade 
already they tiade in i\ ory and gold-dust, and are anxious to extend 
then commeiual opeiations Thoie is thus a probability of then 
interests being linked with ours, and thus the elevation of the African 
would be the result 

“ I believe England is alive to her duty of civilising and Christian- 
ising the heathen AVe cannot all go out as missionaries, it fs true, 
but we may all do something towards piovuling a substitute More- 
over, all may especially do that which every missionary highly puzes, 
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1 1Z — COMMEND TIIE WORK IN THEIR PRAYERS T HOPE THAT THOSE, 
\\ HOM I NOW ADDRESS WILL ROTH PRAY FOR, AND HELP THOSE WHO 
ARE THEIR SUBSTITUTES ” 

Dr Livingstone was thoroughly delighted with his 
reception at Cambiidge. Writing- to a friend, on 6th 
December 1857, he says “Cambridge, as Playfair would 
say, was grand. It beat Oxfoid hollow To make up my 
library again they subscubed at least forty volumes at 
once. I shall have reason soon to bless the Boers ” 

Referring to his Cambiidge visit a few weeks after- 
wards, in a letter to Rev W. Monk, Dr Livingstone 
said — “ I look back to my visit to Cambridge as one of 
the most pleasant episodes of my life I shall always 
revert with feelings of delight to the short intercourse I 
enjoyed with such noble Christian men as Sedgwick 
Whewell, Selwyn, etc etc , as not the least important 
privilege conferred on me by my visit to England It is 
something inspiriting to remember that the eyes of such 
men are upon one’s couise May blessings rest upon 
them all, and on the seat of learning which they adorn !” 

Among the subjects that had occupied Dr. Living- 
stone’s attention most intensely dui mg the early part 
of the year 1857 was that of his relation to the London 
Missionary Society The impression caused by Dr 
Tidman’s letter leceived at Quilimane had been quite 
removed by personal inteicouise with the Directois, who 
would have been delighted to let Livingstone work in 
their service in his own way But with the very peculiar 
work of exploration and inquiry which he felt that his 
Mastei had now placed m his hands, Dr Livingstone 
was afraid that his freedom would be restricted by his 
continuing m the service of the Society, while the Society 
itself would be liable to suffer from the handle that 
might be given to contributors to say that it was depart- 
ing from the proper objects of a missionary body That 
in resigning his official connection he acted with a full 
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knowledge of the effect which this might have upon his 
own character, and lus leputation Lefoie the Chrnch and 
the woild, is evident fiom Ins cone&pondence with one of 
his most intimate friends and tiusted counsellors, Mr. 
J B. Braithwaite, of Lincoln’s Inn Though himself a 
member of the Society of Fiiends, Mr. Braithwaite was 
desirous that Di Livingstone should continue to appear 
before the public as a Clnistian minister — 

“ To dissolve tliy connection with the Missionary Society would at 
once place thee hefoie the public in an aspect wholly distinct from 
that 111 which thou art at present, and, what is yet more important, 
would in a greatei 01 less degree, and, peiliaps, very giadually and 
almost insensibly to tlijself, turn the ciuient of thy 01111 thoughts 
and feelings away fiom those channels ol usefulness and seivice, as a 
minister of the gospel, with which I cannot doubt thy deepest interest 
and highest aspnations aie luscpaiahly associated ’’ 

On Dr Livingstone explaining that, while be fully 
appreciated these views, it did not appear to him con- 
sistent with duty to be leeeiving the pay of a woiking 
missionary while engaged to a considerable extent in 
scientific exploiation, Mr. Biaithwaite expressed anew 
bis sympathy for his feelings, and respect for his decision, 
but not as one quite convuiced — 

“Thy heart is bound, as I tiuly beheie, m its inmost depths to the 
seivice of Chnst This is the ‘ one thing’ which, tlnough all, it is thy 
desire to keep 111 view And my feai lias been lest the seveung of 
thy connection with a recognised religious body should lead any to 
suppose that thy Chustiau interests were 111 the least weakened , or 
that thou wast now going foitli with any lower aim than the advance- 
ment of the liedeemei’s kingdom Such a ciicuiiist.mce would he deeply 
to be regretted, foi thy cliarautci is now, if I may so speak, not thy 
own, hut the common piopeity, 111 a eeitain sense, of Bntish Christianity, 
and anything which tended to lower thy high standing would cast a 
reflection on the geueial cause ” 

The result showed that Mr. Braithwaite was right as 
to the impression, likely to he made on the public ; but 
the contents of this volume amply prove that the impres- 
sion was wrong. 
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Dr Livingstone liad said at Quilunane that if it weie 
the will of God that he should do the work of exploration 
and settlement of stations which was indispensable to the 
opening up of Afuca, but which the Dneetois did not 
then seem to wish him to undei take, the means would 
be piovided fiom some other quaiter At tlie meetnig 
of the British Association m Dubhn, a movement was 
be'Uin foi u'ettmo the Government to aid lum The pio- 
posal nas entoi tamed favouiably by the Government 
and piactically settled befbie the end of the yeai In 
February 1858, Di Livingstone leceived a foimal com- 
mission. signed by Loid Claiendon, Foieign Secietary, 
appointing him Her Majesty’s Consul at Qudnnane foi 
the Eastern Coast and the independent distucts m the 
interior, and commander of an expedition for exploring 
Eastern and Central Afnca Dr Livingstone accepted 
the appointment, and duiing the last pait of his stay in 
England was much engaged in ai ranging foi the expedi- 
tion. A paddle steamei of light di auglit was procuied 
for the navigation of the Zambesi, and the various 
members of the expedition received then appointments 
These were — Connnandei Bedmg field, 11 X , Naval Offir ei , 
John Ivnk, hi D , Botanist and Physician , Mr Charles 
Livingstone brothei of Di Livingstone, Geneial Assis- 
tant and Secret. uy , Mi Paohard Thornton, Piactical 
Mining Geologist , Mi Thomas Barnes, Artist and Stoie- 
keeper , and Mi George lhie, Ship Enguieei All 
these, and vhoevei afteiwaids might join the expedition, 
were lequired to obey Di Livingstone's dnections as 
leader 

“ We managed your affaii very nicely,” Lord Palmer- 
ston said to Livingstone at a reception at Lady Palmer- 
ston’s on the 12tli Decembei “ Had we waited till the 
usual time when Parliament should be asked, it would 
have been too late ” Lord Shaftesbury, at the reception, 
assured him that the country would do everything for 
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him, and congratulated him on going out in the way now 
settled So did the Loid Chancellor (Cranworth), Sir 
Culling Eardley, and Mi Calciaft, M P 

Dr Livingstone was on the most friendly terms with 
the Portuguese Ambassador, the Count de Lavradio, who 
ever avowed the highest lespect for himself, and a strong 
desire to help him m Ins work To get this assurance 
turned into substantial assistance appeared to Living- 
stone to he of the. very highest importance. Unless 
strong influence weie bi ought to bear on the local Portu- 
guese Governois in Africa, his scheme would be wrecked 
The Portuguese Ambassador was then at Lisbon, and 
Livingstone had lesolved to go there, to secure the in- 
fluence from headquarters which was so necessary The 
Prince Consort had promised to introduce lnm to his 
cousin, the King of Portugal There were, however, 
some obstacles to his going. Yellow fever was raging at 
Lisbon, and moieover, time was precious, and a little 
delay might lead to the loss of a season on the Zambesi. 
At Lady Palmerston’s reception, Loid Palmei ston had said 
to him that Loid Claiendon might manage the Portuguese 
affair without his going to Lisbon A day or two after, 
Livingstone saw Lord Clarendon, who confirmed Lord 
Palmerston’s opinion, and assured him that when Lavradio 
1 eturned, the affair would be settled The Lisbon j ourney 
was accordingly given up The Count returned to London 
before Livingstone left, and expressed a wish to send 
a number of Portuguese agents along with him. But 
to this both Lord Clarendon and he had the strongest 
objections, as complicating the expedition Livingstone 
was furnished with letteis from the P01 tmjuese Govern- 
ment to the local Governors, instructing them to give 
him all needful help. But when he 1 eturned to the 
Zambesi he found that these public instiuctions were 
strangely neutralised and reversed by some unseen pro- 
cess. He himself believed to the last in the honest pur- 
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pose of the King of Portugal, but he had not the same 
confidence in the Government. Fiom some of the notes 
written to him at tins time by liiends who understood 
more of diplomacy than he did, we can see that little 
actual help was expected fiom the local Governors in the 
Portuguese settlements, one of these fi lends expressing 
the conviction that “ the sooner those Portuguese dogs- 
m-the-manger aie eaten up, body and bones, by the Zulu 
Caffies, the better ” 

The co-operation of Lord CLuendon was very cordial 
“ He told me to go to Washington (of the Adnnialty) as if 
all had been arranged, and do eveiy thing necessaiy, and 
come to him for everything I needed He repeated, 
‘Just come here and tell me what you want, and I will 
give it you ’ He was wonderfully kind. I thank God 
who gives the influence ” Among other things, Lord 
Clarendon wTote an official letter to the chief Sekeletu, 
thankmg him, m the name of the Queen, for his kindness 
and help to her servant, Dr Livmgstone, explaining the 
desire of the British nation, as a eommeiical and Christian 
people, to live at peace with all and to benefit all , telling 
him too what they thought of the slave-trade , hoping 
that Sekeletu would help to keep “ God’s highway,” the 
river Zambesi, as a free pathway for all nations ; assunng 
him of friendship and good-will , and respectfully hinting 
that, “as we have deuved all our greatness fiom the 
divine religion -we received fiom heaven, it will be well 
if you considei it carefully when any of 0111 people talk 
to you about it .” 1 

Most men, after receiving such carte blanche as Loid 
Clarendon had given to Livmgstone, would have been 
drawing out plans on a large scale, regardless of expense 
Livingstone’s ideas were quite in the opposite dnection. 
Instead of having to press Captain Washmgton, he had to 
restrain him. The Expedition as planned by Washmgton, 

1 See Appendix Ko IV., p 485 
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with commander and assistant, and a large staff of officers, 
was too expensive All that Livingstone wished was a 
steam launch, with an economic botanist, a practical 
mining geologist, and an assistant. All was to be plain 
and practical ; nothing was wished for ornament or show. 

Before we come to the last adieus, it is well to glance 
at the remarkable effect of Dr Livingstone’s short visit, 
in connection with his pievious labours, on the public 
opmion of the couqtiy in legaid to Afiica In the first 
place, as we have already lemarked, there was quite a 
revolution of ideas as to the interior of the country. It 
astonished men to find that, instead of a vast sandy 
desert, it was so rich and productive a land, and mer- 
chants came to see that if only a safe and wholesome 
traffic could be mtioduced, the lesult would be hardly 
less beneficial to them than to the people of Africa In 
the second place, a new idea was given of the African 
people Caffie wars and other mismanaged enterprises 
had brought out the wildest aspects of the native char- 
acter, and had led to the impression that the blacks were 
just as brutish and feiocious as the tigers and crocodiles 
among which they hvecl. But Livingstone showed, as 
Moffat had showed before him, that, rightly dealt with, 
they were teachable and companionable, full of respect 
for the white man, affectionate towaids him when he 
treated them well, and eager to have him dwelling among 
them. On the slave-tiade of the intenor he had thrown 
a ghastly light, although it was leseived to him m his 
future journeys to make a full exposure of the devd’s 
work in that infamous ti attic. He had tin own light, too, 
on the structure of Africa, shown where healthy localities 
were to be found, copiously illustiated its fauna and 
flora, discovered great rivers and lakes, and laid them 
down on its map with the greatest accuracy ; and he had 
shown how its most virulent disease might be reduced to 
the category of an ordinary cold. In conjunction with 
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othei gieat Africdn travelleis, he had contributed not a 
little to the great increase of popularity which had been 
acquired by the Geographical Society. He had shown 
abundance of openings foi Chustian missions fiom Kuni- 
man to the Zambesi, and from Loanda to Qmlunane He 
had excited no little compassion for the negro, by vivid 
pictures of his dark and lepulsive life, with so much misery 
m it and so little joy In the cause of missions he did not 

appeal m vain At the English Umvmsities, young men 
of ability and promise got new light on the pin poses of 
life, and w ondered that they had not thought sooner of 
offering themselves for such noble woik In Scotland 
men like James Stewait, now of Lovedale, were set think- 
mg whether they should not give themselves to Africa 
and older men, like Hi HA Macfie and the late Mi 
Janies Cunningham of Edmbuigh, weie pondeung m what 
manner the woik could be begun The London Missionai v 
Society, catching up Livingstone’s watchword “ Onwaid, ’ 
were planning a mission at Lmyanti, on the banks of the 
Zambesi Mi Moffat was about to pay a visit to the 
great Mosihkatse, witl i a view to the commencement of a 
mission to the Matebele As for Livingstone himself, 
his heait was yeainmg after his friends the Makololo 
He had been quite willing to go and be their missionary, 
but in the meantime other duty called him Not being 
aware of any purpose to plant a mission among them, he 
made an airangement with his brother-in-law, Mr. John 
Moffat, to become their missionary Out of his private 
resources he pionused him 1500, for outfit, etc , and 1150 
a year for five yeais as salary, besides othei sums, amount- 
ing m all to 11400 Neatly three years of his own 
salary as Consul (1500) were thus pledged and paid. In 
one word, Africa, winch had long been a symbol of all 
that is dry and uninviting, suddenly became the most 
interesting pait of the globe 

As the time of Dr Livingstone’s departure for Africa 
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ill e vv near, a strong desire arose among many of Ins 
fi lends, chiefly the geographers, to take leave of him in a 
way that should emphatically mark the stiengtli of their 
admiration and the coidiahty of their good wishes. It 
was accordingly resolved that he should be invited to a 
public dinner on the 13tli February 1858, and that Sir 
Roderick Miucluson should occupy the chair On the 
morning of that day lie had the honour of an interview 
with Her Majesty the Queen A Scottish coi respondent 
of an American journal, whose letter at other points 
show's that he had good information, 1 after leferring to 
the fact that Livingstone w T as not presented m the usual 
w r ay, says — 

“He was honouieil bj the Queen with a pm ate interview 
She sent toi Livingstone, who attended Her Majesty at the palace, 
without cm oniony, in his hlaclc coat and Line tiouseis, and lus cap 
sunounded with a stupe of gold lace This was his usual attne, and 
the cap had now become the appiopnatc distinction of one of Her 
Majesty’s consuls, an ulhcial position to which the tiavellei attaches 
gieat impoitance, as gmug linn consequence in the eyes of the 
natives, and authonty over the membeis of the expedition The 
Queen comeiscd with him affably for half ail lioiu on the subject of 
Ins tiavels l)i Livingstone told Hei Majesty that he would now be 
able to say to the natives that lie had seen his chief, his not having 
done so befoic having been a constant subject of suquise to tlie 
children of the Afucau wilderness He mentioned to Hei Majesty 
also that the people weie in the habit of lnquiung wliethei Ins chief 
weie wealthy, and that when he assiued them she was very wealthy, 
they would ask how many cows she had got, a question at which the 
Queen laughed heartily ” 

In the only notice of this interview which we have 
found in Livingstone’s own waiting, he simply says that 
Her Majesty assured him of her good wishes in his 
journeys It was the only interview' with his Sovereign 
he ever had. When he leturned in 1864 he said that 
he would have been pleased to have another, but only if 
it came naturally, and without his seeking it The Queen 

1 Wc have ascertained that the correspondent was the late Mi Ketldie, of the 
Glasgow Fiee Chuich College, who got lus information fiorn Mi James Young 
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manifested llie greatest inteiest in him. and showed great 
kindness to his family, when the rumour came of Ins 
death 

The banquet in Freemasons’ Tavern, which it had 
been intended to limit to 250 guests, oveifiowed the 
allotted bounds, and was attended by upwards of 350, 
including the Ministers of Sweden and N 01 way, and of 
Denmuik , Dukes of Aigyll and Wellington, Fail of 
Shaftesbury aud Fail Giey ; Bishops of Oxfoid and St 
David’s ; and hosts of othei celebuties in almost every 
department of public life The feeling was singularly 
coidial. Sir Itodeiick lehearsed the sei vices of Luiim- 

O 

stone, crowning them, as was his wont, w ith that memor- 
able act — his keepmg his piomise to Ins black servants by 
returning with them fiom Loanda to the heait of Afuca, 
in spite of all the penis of the way, and all the attiactions 
of England, theieby “ leaving foi himself in that country 
a glorious name, and piovmg to the people of Afuca 
Avliat an English Chnstian is ” Still moie, peihaps, did 
Sir Kodenck touch the heait of the audience when he 
said of Livingstone “that notwithstanding eighteen 
months of laudation, so justly bestowed on him by all 
classes of Ins countiymen, and aftei receiving all the 
honoius which the Universities and cities of our countiy 
could sliowei upon him, he is still the same honest, tiue- 
hearted David Livingstone as when he issued fiom the 
wilds of Africa ” It was natural foi the Duke of Aigyll 
to recall the fact that Livingstone’s family was an 
Argyllshne one, and it was a happy thought that as 
Ulva was close to Iona — “ that lllustuous island,” as Di 
Samuel Johnson called it, “ whence loving tribes and 
lude barbarians derived the benefits of knowledge and 
the blessings of leligion,” — so might the son of Ulva 
carry the same blessings to Africa, and be lemembeied, 
perhaps, by millions of the human race as the first 
pioneer of civilisation, and the fiist haibinger of the 
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gospel. It was graceful m the Bishop of Oxford (Samuel 
Wilberforce) to advert to the debt of unparalleled magni- 
tude which England, founder of the accursed slave-trade, 
owed to Africa, and to urge the immediate prosecution of 
Livingstone’s plans, inasmuch as the spots in Africa, 
where the so-called Christian tiader had come, were 
marked, more than any other, by crime and distrust, and 
insecurity of life and pioperty. It was a good oppor- 
tunity for Professor Owen to tell the story of the spiral 
tusk, to rehearse some remarkable instances of Living- 
stone’s accurate observations and happy conjectures on 
the habits of animals, to rate him for destroying the 
moral character of the lion, and to claim credit to himself 
for having discovered, in the bone caves of England, the 
remains of an animal of greater bulk than any living- 
species, that may have possessed all the qualities which 
the most ardent admirer of the British lion could desire l 1 

On no topic was the applause of the company more 
enthusiastic than when mention was made of Mrs. 
Livingstone, who was then preparing to accompany her 
husband on his journey. Livingstone’s own words to the 
company were simple and hearty, but they were the 
words of truth and soberness. He was overwhelmed 
with the kindness he had experienced He did not 
expect any speedy result from the expedition, but he was 
sanguine as to its ultimate benefit He thought they 
would get in the thin end of the wedge, and that it 
would be driven home by English enei gy and spirit. 
For himself, with all eyes resting upon hnn, he felt under 
an obligation to do better than he had ever done. And 
as to Mrs Livingstone — 

“It is scaicely fair to ask a man to praise his own wife, but I can 
only say that when I parted from her at the Cape, telling her that I 

1 Livingstone purposed to bequeath to Professor Owen a somewhat extraordinary 
legacy Writing aftoivinrds to his friend Mr Young, he said “If I die at 
home I would lie beside you. My left arm goes to Professor Owen, mind. That 
is the u ill of David Livingstone ” 
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should return in two jears, and when it happened that T was absent 
foul yeais and a half, I supposed that I should appear befoie her with 
a damaged ch.uaetei I was, hovel ei , foi given My wife, who has 
alwajs been the main spoke in my wheel, mil accompany me m this 
expedition, and will be most useful to me She is familiar with the 
languages of South Africa She is able to woik She is willing 
to endure, and she well knows that in that count) y one must put one’s 
hand to eseiy tiling In the conntiy to which I am about to piocced 
she knows that at the missionaiy’s station the wife must be the maid- 
of-allwoilc within, while the husband must be the jack-of-all-tiades 
without, and glad am I indeed that I am to be at coinpaiued by 1113 
guaidian angel ” 

Of the many letteis of adieu lie received before 
setting out we have space for only two. The first came 
from the venerable Piofessor Sedgwick, of Cambridge, 111 
the form of an apology foi inability to attend tbe faiewell 
banquet It is a beautiful unfolding of the bead and 
heart of the Christian philosopher, and must have been 
singularly welcome to Livingstone, whose views on some 
of the greatest subjects of thought were in thorough 
harmony with those of his friend — 

" Cumbuilqe, FJnutny 10, 18 ") 8 —My devrSir, — Youi kind and 
Miy welcome lettei came to me yesteiday , and I take the fust 
moment of leisuie to thank 3011 foi it, and to send you a few moie 
woids of good-will, along with my piayeis that God may, tor many 
years, prolong youi life ami the lives of those who aie most neai and 
dear to you, and that lie may support 3011 111 all coming tuals, and 
ciown with a success, far transcending youi own hopes, 3 our endea- 
vours foi the good of um pool humble fullow-ci e.itm es 111 Africa 

“There is but one God, the God who cieated all w 01 Ids and the 
natural law's whcioby they aie goseined, and the God of levealed 
truth, who tells us of oui destinies 111 an eternal woihl to come All 
truth of w hatevei kind has thcrefoie its eicatoi in the will and essence 
of that great God who cieated all things, moral and natuial Gieat 
and good men have long upheld thn, giaml conclusion But alas 1 
such is too often our bigotiy, or ignoiancc, or selfishness, that we tiy 
to divorce religious and moial from natuial truth, as if they were 

mcon-isitent and m positive antagonism one to the othei, a tine 

catholic spirit fob that the word ‘catholic’ had not been so honibly 
abused by the foul deeds of men), teaching us that all truths aie linked 
together, and that all art and science, and all mateual discos ones 
(each held in its proper place and subordination), may be used to 
minister to the diffusion of Christian truth among men, with all its 
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blessed flints of peace and good-will Tins is, I believe, your faith, as 
I see it shining out 111 your deeds, and set foitli in the pages of your 
work on Southern Afnta, v\ Inch I have studied fiom beginning to 
end with sentiments of leveience and lionoui for the past, and good 
hopes foi the futuie 

“What a glorious pi ospect is before you 1 the commencement of the 
civilisation of Afuca, the extension of 0111 knowledge of all the king- 
doms of nature, the pioduction ot great matenal benefits to the old 
woild, the giadual healing of that foul and fetid ulcer the slave-trade, 
the one giand disgiate and weakness of Clniiteudom, and that has 
defiled the hands ot all those who have had any dealings with it , and 
last, but not least — nay, the gieatest of all, and the ti ue end of all — 
the lifting up of the poor Atucan fiom the earth, the turning his 
face heavenwards, and the gloiy of at length (after all his sufferings 
and all our sins) calling him a Clnistian biothcr May our Lord and 
Saviour bless join Inborn s, and may Ills Holy Spmt be with you to 
the end of your life upon this tioubled world 1 

“ I am an old man, and I shall (so fai as I am permitted to look 
at the futuie) nevei see your lace again If I live till the 2 2 d of 
Mai ch I shall have ended my 7 3 d yeai, and not only fiom what we 
all know fiom the ordinal y couise of natuie, but fiom what I myself 
know and feel fiom the experience of the two past yeais, I am assured 
that I have not long to live How long, God only knows It gneves 
me not to have seen you again 111 London, and I did hope that you 
might youiself mtioduce me to your wife and cluldien I hear that a 
faiewell dmnei is to be given you on Satuiday, and greatly should I 
rejoice to be piesent on that occasion, and along with many other 
tme-heaited friends wish you ‘ God-speed ’ But it must not be I 
am not a close pusonei to my 100m, as I was some weeks past, but I 
am still on the sick list, and dare not expose myself to any sudden 
change of tempciature, 01 to the excitement of a public meeting 
This is one of the fiailties of old age and lnfiim health I have gone 
on writing and wilting moie than 1 intended Once for all, God bless 
you 1 and pray (though I do not peisonally know them) give my best 
and Christian love to your dear wife (Ma-Bubert she was called, I 
think, in Afuca) and childicn — Evei giatefully and affectionately 
youis, A Sedgwick ” 

Sir Roderick, too, had a kind parting word for his 
friend — “ Accept my warmest acknowledgments for 
your last farewell note Believe me, my dear friend, 
that no transaction in my somewhat long and very active 
life has so truly rewarded me as my intercourse with you, 
for, from the beginning to the end, it has been one con- 
tinued bright gleam.” 
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To tills note Livingstone, as was his wont, marie a 
hearty and Christian response . — “ Many blessings be on 
you and yours, and if we never meet again on earth, may 
we through infinite mercy meet in heaven I ” 

The last days in England were spent in arrangements 
for the expedition, settling family plans, and bidding 
farewell. Mrs. Livingstone accompanied her husband, 
along with Oswell, their youngest child Dr. Living- 
stone’s heart was deeply affected in parting with his 
other children. Amid all the hurry and bustle of leaving 
he snatches a few minutes almost daily for a note to one 
or more of them — 

“London, 2 d Febiwny 1858 — Mv DEAR Toil, — lam soon going 
off from tins countiy, and will lca \ o you to the care of Him who 
neithei slumbers nor sleeps, and novel disappointed any one who put 
lus tiust m Him If you make Him youi friend He will be better to 
you than any companion can be He is a friend that sticketh closei 
than a bi other May He grant you giace to seek Him and to serve 
Him J have nothing better to say to you than to take God for your 
Father, JeMis for youi Saviour, and the Holy Spmt for your sanctifiei 
Do this and you are safe foi eior Ho e\il can then befall you 
Hope you will learn quickly and well, so as to be fitted for God’s 
sen ice in the woild ” 

‘ 'Pcml,' in flic Metwj, lft/7/ Match 1858 — My dear Tom, — W e 
are off again, and we tiust that He who rules the waves will watch 
over us and remain with you, to bless us and make us blessings to our 
fellow -men The Loid be with you and be very giacious to you 1 
Avoid and hate «m, and cleave to Jesus as your Saviour fiom guilt 
Tell grandma w T e are off again, and Janet will toll all about us ” 

In lus letters to lus children from first to last, the 
counsel most constantly and most earnestly pressed is, to 
take Jesus for theii fuend The personal Saviour is 
continually present to his heart, as the one inestimable 
treasure which he longs for them to secure. That treasure 
had been a source of unspeakable peace and joy to himself 
amid all the trials and troubles of his chequered life , if 
his children were only m friendship with Him, he could 
breathe freely in leaving them, and feel that they would 
indeed fare well 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE ZAMBESI, AND FIRST EXPLORATIONS OF 
THE SHIR& 

AD 1858-1859 

Dr. and Mrs Livingstone sail in the “Peail” — Ckaiacteristic instructions to 
mcmkcis of Expedition — Dr Livingstone conscious of difficult position — 
Lettei to Robert— Siei ra Leone — Effects of British Squadron and of Christian 
Missions — Di and Mrs Moffat at Cape Town— Splendid reception there — 
Illness of Mrs Livingstone — She remains behind — The five years of the 
Expedition — Letter to Mi James Young — to Di Moffat — Kongone entrance 
to Zambesi — Collision with Naval Officei — Disturbed state of the country — 
Tnp to Kcbiabasa Rapids — Di Livingstone applies for new steamei — 
Willing to pay for one himself — Exploration of the Shu i — Murchison Cataracts 
— Extracts fiom private Journal — Discovery of Lake Shnwa — Correspondence 
— Lettei to Agne 3 Livingstone — Tup to Tettc — Kroomen and two members 
of Expedition dismissed — Li\ mgstone’s vindication — Discovery of Lake 
Nyassa — Bught hopes foi the future — Idea of a colony — Generosity of Living- 
stone — Letteis to Mr Maelear, Mr Young, and S11 Rodenck Murchison — 
His sympathy with the “honest poor ” — He hears of the birth of his youngest 
daughter 

On the JOth March 1858, Dr Livingstone, accompanied 
by Mrs Livingstone, their youngest son, Oswell, and the 
members of his expedition, sailed from Liverpool on 
board Her Majesty’s colonial steamer, the “ Pearl,” 
which carried the sections of the “ Ma-Robert,” the 
steam launch with Mrs. Livingstone’s African name, 
which was to be permanently used m the exploration 
of the Zambesi and its tiibutanes At starting, the 
“ Pearl ” had fine weather and a favourable wind, and 
quickly ran down the Channel, and across the Bay of 
Biscay With that busmess-like piecision which charac- 
terised him, Livingstone, as soon as sea-sickness was 
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over, had the instructions of the Foreign Office read in 
presence of all the members of the Expedition, and he 
afterwards wrote out, and deliveied to each person, a 
specific statement of the duties expected of him 

In these very characteristic papers, it is interesting 
to observe that his first business was to lay down to each 
man his specific woik, this being done foi the puipose 
of avoiding confusion and collision, acknowledging each 
man’s gifts, and making him independent in his own 
sphere While no pains weie to be spared to make the 
expedition successful in its scientific and commercial aims, 
and while, for this purpose, great stress was laid on the 
subsidiary instructions prepaied by Piofessor Owen, Sir 
W. Hooker, and Sir E Murchison, Dr Livingstone 
showed still more earnestness in uiging duties of a higher 
class, giving to all the same wise, and most Christian 
counsel to maintain the moral of the Expedition at 
the highest point, especially in dealing with the 
natives — 

“ You will understand that Her Majesty’s Goi crnmcnt attach more 
importance to the moral lnduence which may ho cxoi ted oil the minds 
of the natives hy a veil-regulated and ordcil) household of Euiopeans, 
setting an example of consistent moial conduct to all who may con- 
greg'nte aiound the settlement , Heating the people with kindness, and 
relieving then wants, teaching them to make cxpei iments in agu cul- 
ture, explaining to them the more simple aits, lmpaitmg to them 
religious mstiuction, as fai as they arc capable of receiving it, and 
inculcating peace and gond-v ill to each othei 

‘ The expedition is well supplied with aims and ammunition, and 
it will be necessary to use these in older to obtain supplies of food, 
as veil as to piocuie specimens foi the puiposes of Natural History 
In many paits of the countiy which we hope to tiaverse, the larger 
animals exist m gieat numbeis, and, being comparatively tame, may be 
iasily shot I would earnestly press on eveiy member of the expedi- 
tion a sacred regard to life, and never to destroy it unless some good 
end is to be answeied by its extinction, the wanton waste of animal 
life which I have witnessed from night-hunting, and fiom the feiocious, 
but childlike, abuse of the instruments of destruction in the hands of 
Europeans, makes me anxious that this expedition should not be guilty 
of similar abominations 
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“It is hoped that we may never have occasion to use our arms for 
protection from the natives, hut the best secunty from attack consists 
in upright conduct, and the natives seeing that we are piepaiod to meet 
it At the same time, you are strictly enjoined to exeicise the greatest 
forbearance towards the people , and, while letaming proper firmness 
111 the event of any misundeistandmg, to conciliate, as far as possibly 
can be done with safety to our party 

“ It is unnecessaiy for me to enjoin the stuctest justice m dealing 
with the natives Tins your own pi maples will lead yon invariably 
to follow, but while doing so yourself, it is decidedly necessary to be 
caieful not to appeal to oven each or insult any one by the conduct of 
those undei yuui command 

“ The chiefs of tribes and leading men of villages ought always to 
be treated with respect, and nothing should be done to weaken their 
authority Any piesent of food should be accepted frankly, as it is 
impolitic to allow the ancient custom of feeding strangers to go into 
disuse "We come among them as membeis of a supenor race, and 
servants of a Government that desnes to elevate the more degraded 
portions of the human family We aic adheients of a benign, holy 
religion, and may, by consistent conduct, and wise, patient efforts, 
become the haihmgcrs of peace to a hitherto distracted and trodden 
down race No gieat result is ever attained without patient, long- 
contnuicd effoit In the enteipnse in which we have the honour to 
be engaged, deeds of sympathy, consideiation, and kindness, which, 
when viewed 111 detail, may seem tin own away, if steadily pcisisted in, 
are suie, ultimately, to exeicise a commanding influence Depend upon 
it, a kind woid 01 deed is novel lost ” 

Evidently, Dr Livingstone felt himself in a difficult 
position at the head of this enteipnse He was aware 
of the trouble that had usually attended civil as con- 
trasted with naval and mihtaiy expeditions, from the 
absence of that habit of discipline and obedience which 
is so firmly established in the latter services He had 
never served under Her Majesty’s Government himself, 
nor had he been accustomed to command such men as 
were now under him, and there were some things in his 
antecedents that made the duty peculiaily difficult On 
one thing only he u as resolved to do his own duty to 
the utmost, and to spare no pains to induce every member 
of the Expedition to do his It was impossible for him 
not to be anxious as to how the team would pull together, 
especially as he knew well the influence of a malarious 
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atmosphere m u'nrng intense mitabihty of temper. In 
some respects though nut tlie most obvious, this Avas the 
most tiyiug peri oh of his lifri His letteis and other 
Avritten papeis show one little but not immstructive 
effect of the piesstire and disti action that now came on 
him — in the "rent change as Inch Ins handwriting undei- 
went — the neat lfgnlar am i ting of his youth giving place 
to a large and heavy ish hand, as it he had never had 
time to mend his pen, and his only thought had been 
how to get on most quickly Yet A\e see also, very 
clearly, how nobly he stiove after self-control and con- 
ciliatory ways The tone of courtesy, the lecugmtion of 
each man’s independence m his own splieie, and the 
appeal to his good sense and good feeling appaient in 
the instructions, show a studious desue, while he took 
and. intended to keep his place as Commandei, to conceal 
the symbols of authority, and bind the members of tlie 
party together as a band of brothers And though in 
his published book, Th *> Zambesi and it s Tributaries, 
which A\as mainly a report of Lis doings to the Govern- 
ment and the nation, lie contmed himself to the matters 
with aaIucIi he had been inti listed by them, there aie 
many little proofs of las seeking wisdom and stiength 
from above with uiidiminislied earnestness, and of 
his striving, as much as e\ei, to do all to the gloiy 
of God 

As the SAvift motion of the ship bears him fai tlier and 
farther fiom home, he cannot but thmk of lus orphan 
children. As they near Hie 11 a Leone on the 25th March, 
he sends a feiv lines to Ins eldest son — 

‘ JIv dlar JRoiii.RT, — We have been croing at tlie rate of 200 
miles a day ever since ive left Lneipool, and base been much favoured 
by a land Picmdence m the Accathei Pool Os\\ ell A\as sorely sick 
Avlule rolling tluough the Bay of Biscay, and ate nothing foi about 
three dajs, but eve soon got asva} fiom the ice and snosv to beautiful 
summer Aveathei, and we aie getting nicely thasved We sleep Avith 
all our port-holes open, and are glad of the awning by day At night 
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we see the Southern Cross , and the Pole Star, which stands so high 
over you, if. lieie so low we cannot see it loi the haze We shall not 
see it again, but the same almighty gi acinus Father is oi er all, and 
is near to all who loie linn You aie now alone 111 the woild, and 
must seek His friendship and guidance, for if you do not lean on Him, 
you will go astray, and find that the way of tiansgiessors is hard 
The Loid be gracious to you, and accept you, though unuoithyof 
His favour ” 

Sierra Leone was leached in a fortnight. Dr Living- 
stone was gratified .to le.un that, duung the last ten 
years, the health of the town had improved greatly — 
consequent on the abatement of the “whisky fever,” 
and the draining and paving of the streets through the 
activity of Governor Hill He found the Sunday as well 
kept as in Scotland, and was sure that posterity would 
acknowledge the gieat blessing which the operations of 
the English Squaclion on the one hand and the vaiious 
Christian missions on the othei had effected. He was 
moie than ever convinced, notwithstanding all that had 
been said against it, that the English Squadron had been 
a great blessing on the West Coast. The Christian mis- 
sions, too, that had been planted undei the protection of 
the Squadron, were an evidence of its beneficial influence. 
He used constantly to refer with intense gratitude to the 
work of Lord Palmerston in this cause, and to the veiy end 
of his life his Loidship was among the men whose memory 
he most highly honoured Often, when he wished to de- 
scribe his aim briefly, in regard to slavery, commerce, and 
missions, he would say it was to do on the East Coast 
what had been done on the West. At Sierra Leone a 
crew of twelve Kroomen was engaged and taken on board 
for the navigation of the “ Ma-Robert,” after it should 
reach the Zambesi. On their leaving Sierra Leone, 
the weather became very rough, and from the state of 
Mrs. Livingstone's health, inclining very much to fever, 
it was deemed necessaiy that she, with Oswell, should be 
left at the Cape, go to Kuruman for a time, and after her 
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coming confinement, join her husband on the Zambesi m 
1860 “This,” says Livingstone in his Journal, “is a 
great tiial to me, for had she come on with us, she might 
have proved of essential service to the Expedition in case 
of sickness or otherwise , but it may all turn out for the 
best ” It was the first disappointment, and it was but 
partially balanced by lus learning from Dr Moffat, who, 
with Ins wife, met them at the Cape, that he had made 
out his visit to Mosdikatse, and had learned that the 
men whom Livingstone had left at Tette had not returned 
home, so that they would still be waiting for him there 
He knew of what value they would be to him in explain- 
ing his intentions to the natives F 10111 S 11 George Grey, 
the excellent Governoi of the Cape, and the inhabitants 
of Cape Town geneially, the expedition met with an 
unusually cordial reception At a gieat meeting at the 
Exchange, a silver box containing a testimonial of eight 
hundred guineas was piesented to Livingstone by the 
Governor, and two days after, a giand dinner was given 
to the members of the Expedition, the Attorney-General 
being m the chair Mr Macleai was most enthusiastic 
m the reception of Ins friend, and at the public meeting 
had so much to say about him that he could hardly be 
brought to a close It must have been highly amusing 
to Livingstone to contrast Cape Town in 1852 with Cape 
Town in 1858 In 1852, he was so suspected that he 
could hardly get a pound of gunpowder 01 a box of caps 
while prepaimg for his unprecedented journey, and he 
had to pay a heavy fine to get 1 id of a cantankerous post- 
master Now he 1 etui ns with the Queen’s gold band 
round his cap, and with bnglitei decorations round his 
name than Sovereigns can give , and all Cape Town 
hastens to honour him. It was a great victory, as it w r as 
also a stiikmg illustration of the world’s ways. 

It is not our object to follow Dr. Livingstone into all 
the details of his expedition, but merely to note a few of 
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the more salient points, in connection with the oppor- 
tunities it afforded for the achievement of his object and 
the development of his character It may be well to 
note here generally how the years were occupied. The 
remainder of 1858 was employed in exploring the mouths 
of the Zambesi, and the river itself up to Tette and the 
Kebrabasa Rapids, a few miles beyond. N ext year — 1 859 
— was devoted mainly to three successive trips on the river 
S lin'd, the thnd being signalised by the discovery of 
Lake Nyassa. In 1860, Livingstone went back with his 
Makololo up the Zambesi to the territories of Sekeldtu 
In 1861, after exploring the river Rovuma, and assisting 
Bishop Mackenzie to begin the Universities’ Mission, he 
started for Lake Nyassa, returning to the ship towards 
the end of the year. In 1862 occurred the death of the 
Bishop and other missionaries, and also, diu-ing a deten- 
tion at Shupanga, the death of Mrs Livingstone in the 
latter part of the year Livingstone again explored the 
Rovuma In 1863 he was again exploring the Shird 
valley and Lake Nyassa, when an order came from Her 
Majesty’s Government, recalling the Expedition. In 1864 
he started in the “ Lady Nyassa " for Bombay, and thence 
returned to England. 

On the 1st May 1858 the “ Pearl” sailed from Simon’s 
Bay, and on the 14th stood in for the entrance to the 
Zambesi, called the West Luabo, or Hoskins’ Branch. Of 
their progress Dr. Livingstone gives his impressions in 
the following letter to his fuend Mr. James Young : — 

“ ‘Pe\.rl,’ 10 th May 1868 

“ Here we are, off Cape Corneilles (‘Wham’s that, 1 wonner?'), 
and hope to be off the Luabo foui days hence We have been most 
remaikably favoured in the weather, and it is well, for had our ship 
been m a gale with all this weight on her deck, it would have been 
perilous Mrs Livingstone v as sea-sick all the way from Sierra 
Leone, and got as tlun as a lath As this was accompanied by fevei 
I was forced to run into Table Bay, and when 1 got ashore I found 
her father and mother down all the way from Kuruman to see us and 
help the young missionaries, whom the London Missionary Society 
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has not yet sent Glad, of course, to see the old couple again Wo 
had a giand to-do at the Cape Eight bundled guineas weie pie- 
sented m a silvei box by the hand of the Govcinoi, Su George Giey, 
a fane fellow Sure, no one might be moic thankful to the Givci of 
all than myself The Lord giant me giace to serve Ilim with heait 
and soul — the only letuin I can make 1 It was a bittei parting 
with my wife, like tcaiing the heait out of one It was so unexpected, 
and now we are sciewmg away up the coast We aie all agiee- 
ablc yet, and all looking foiwaid with aidoui to our entcipnse It is 
likely that I shall come down with the ‘ Pe.ul’ thiough the Delta to 
doctor them it they become ill, and send them on to Ccj Ion with a 
blessing All have behaved well, and I am really thankful to see it, 
and hope that God will graciously make some better use of us in 
promoting His glory I met a Di King in Simon’s Lay, ot the 
‘ Cambnan’ fugate, one of our class-mates in the Andeisoman This 
frigate, by the way, saluted us handsomely when w e sailed out We 
have a man-of-war to help us (the ‘ Hemes’), but the lazy muff is fai 
behind He is, howevei, to cairy our despatches to Quilimane 

A letter to Dr. Moffat lets us know in what mannei he 
was preparing to teach the twelve Kroomen who were to 
navigate the “ Ma-Robeit,” and his old Makololo men — 

“ First of all, supposing Mr Skead should take this hack b\ the 
‘Hermes’ in time to catch jou at the Cape, would you he kind 
enough to get a lonn of piayei printed for me? We lia\e twelve 
Kroomen, who seem docile and ■willing to he taught , when we aie 
parted fiom the ‘ Peail’ ive shall hare piayeis with them every 
morning I think it will be an advantage to have the piayeis 

in Siclniana when my men join us, and if we have a selection from 
the English Litany, with the Lord’s Piajei in Sichuana, all may join 
Will you tianslate it, beginning at ‘ Remember not, Lord, oui offences,’ 
up to ‘the right way’ 1 Thence, petition for chiefs, and on to the 
end The Litany need not be literal 1 suppose you aie not a 
rabid nonconformist, or else I would not venture to ask this " 

By the time they reached the mouth of the Zambesi, 
Livingstone was suffering from a sevei e attack of diarrhoea. 
On the 16th of May, being Sunday, while still suffering, 
he deemed it a work of necessity, in order to get as soon 
as possible out of the fever-breeding region of mangrove 
swamps where they had anchored, that they should at 
once remove the sections of the “ Ma-Robeit” from the 
“ Pearl accordingly, with the exception of the time 
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occupied in the usual prayers, that day was spent in 
labour. His constant regard for the day of rest and 
great unwillingness to engage m labour then, is the best 
proof that on this occasion the necessity for working 
was to his mind absolutely irresistible. He had found 
that active exercise every day was one of the best pre- 
ventives of fever; certainly it is very remarkable how 
thoroughly the men of the Expedition escaped it at this 
time In his Journal he says — “ After the expeiience 
gained by Dr M‘William, and communicated to the 
world 111 his adinnable Medical History of the Niger 
Expedition, I should have considered myself personally 
guilty had any of the crew of the c Pearl' or of the 
Expedition been cut off thiough delay in the man- 
giove swamps.” Aftei wards, when Mrs Livingstone died 
during a long but unavoidable delay at Shupanga, a 
little farther up, he was more than ever convinced that 
he had acted rightly But some of his friends were 
troubled, and many reflections were thrown on him, 
especially by those who bore him no good-will. 

The first important fact in the history of the Expedi- 
tion was the discovery of the advantages of the Kongone 
entrance of the Zambesi, the best of all the mouths of 
the river for navigation. Soon after, a site was fixed on 
as a depot, and while the luggage and stores were being 
landed at it, there occurred an unfortunate collision with 
the naval officer, who tendered his resignation. At fiist 
Livingstone declined to accept of it, but on its being 
tendered a second tune he allowed the officer to go. It 
vexed him to the last degree to have this difference so 
early, nor did he part with the officer without much for- 
bearance and anxiety to ward off the breach. In his 
despatches to Government the whole ciicumstances were 
fully detailed. Letters to Mr. Maclear and other private 
friends give a still more detailed narrative. In a few 
quarters blame was cast upon him, and in the Cape 
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newspapers tlie affair was much commented on. In due 
time there came a loply from Lord Malmesbury, then 
Foreign Secietary, dated 2Gth April 1859, to the effect 
that after full inquiry by himself, and after consulting with 
the Admiralty, lus opinion was that the officer had failed 
to clear himself, and that Dr. Livingstone’s pioceedings 
were fully approved Livingstone had received authority 
to stop the pay of any member of the expedition that 
should prove unsatisfactoiy , this, of couise, subjected 
his conduct to the seveier criticism 

When the officer left, Livingstone calmly took his 
place, adding the charge of the ship to his other duties. 
This step would appear alike rash and presumptuous, did 
we not know that he nevei undertook any work without 
full deliberation, and did we not remember that in the 
course of three sea- voyages which he had performed he 
had had oppoi trinities of seeing how a ship was managed 
— opportunities of which no doubt, with his great activity 
of nund, he had availed himself most thoroughly. The 
facility with which he could assume a new function, and 
do its duties as if he had been accustomed to it all his 
life, was one of the most remarkable things about him. 
His chief regret in taking the new burden v r as, that it 
wrnuld limit his intei course with the natives, and prevent 
him from doing as much missionary work as he desired. 
Writing soon after to Miss Wliately of Dublin, he says : 
‘ It was imagined we could not help ourselves, but I took 
the task of navigating on myself, and have conducted 
the steamer over 1G00 miles, though as far as my likmgs 
go I would as soon drive a cab m November fogs in 
London, as be ‘ skipper ’ in this hot sun , but I shall go 
through with it as a duty.” To his fnend Mr. Young 
he makes humorous reference to his awkwardness in 
nautical language “ My great difficulty is calling out 
‘ starboard ’ when I mean ‘ port,’ and feeling crusty when 
I see the helmsman putting the helm the wrong way.” 
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Another difficulty arose from the state of the country 
1101 th of the Zambesi, in consequence of the natives having 
rebelled against the Portuguese and being m a state 
of war. Livingstone was cautioned that he ‘would be 
attacked if he ventured to penetrate into the country. 
He resolved to keep out of the quarrel but to push on in 
spite of it At one time, his party, being mistaken for 
Portuguese, were on the point of bemg fired on, but on 
Livingstone shouting out that they were English the 
natives let them alone On reaching Tette he found his 
old followers in ecstasies at seeing him , the Portuguese 
Government had done nothing for them, but Major Sicard, 
the excellent Governor of Tette, had helped them to find 
employment, and maintain themselves Thirty had died 
of small-pox , six had been killed by an unfriendly chief 
When the survivors saw Dr Livingstone they said “ The 
Tette people often taunted us by saying, ‘ Youi English- 
man wdl never return ,’ but we trusted you, and now we 
shall sleep ” It gave Livingstone a new hold on them 
and on the natives generally, that he had proved true to 
his promise, and had come back as he had said. As the 
men had found ways of living at Tette, Livingstone was 
not obliged to take them to their home immediately. 

One of his first endeavours after reaching Tette was 
to ascertain how far the navigation of the Zambesi was 
impeded by the rapids at Kebrabasa, between twenty 
and thirty miles above Tette, which he had heard of but 
not seen on lus journey from Lmyanti to Quilnnane 
The distance was shoit and the enterprise apparently 
easy, but in reality it presented such difficulties as only 
his dogged perseverance could have overcome. After he 
had been twice at the rapids, and when he believed he 
had seen the whole, he accidentally learned, after a day’s 
maich on the way home, that there was another rapid 
which he had not yet seen. Detei mined to see all, he 
leturned, with Dr. Kirk and four Makololo, and it was 
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on this occasion that his followers, showing the blisters 
on their feet bmst by the hot rocks, told him, when he 
urged them to make .mother effoit, that hitherto they 
had always believed he had a heart, but now they saw he 
had none, and wondered if he weie mad Leaving them, 
he and Dr Knk pushed on alone, but their boots and 
clothes were destroyed, in tlnee liouis they made but a 
mile. Next day, howevei, they gained tlieir point and 
saw the rapid It was plain to Di Livingstone that had 
he taken this route in 185G, instead of tluough the level 
Slndina country, he must have perished. The party were 
of opinion that when the river was m full flood, the lapicls 
might be navigated, and this opinion was confirmed on a 
subsequent visit paid by Mr Charles Livingstone and 
Mr Lames during the rainy season. But the “Ma-ltobert” 
with its single engine had not power to make way. It 
was resolved to apply to Her Majesty’s Government for a 
moi'e suitable vessel to cany them up the countiy, stores 
and all Until the answer should come to this applica- 
tion, Dr Livingstone could not return with his Makololo 
to their own countiy 

While making this application, he was preparing 
another string for his bow He wiote to his friend, Mr. 
James Young, that if Government refused, he would get 
a vessel at his own expense, and in a succession of letters 
authorised him to spend i.2000 of Ins own money in the 
pui chase of a suitable ship. Eventually, both suggestions 
were cariicd into effect The Government gave the 
“Pioneer” for the navigation of the Zambesi and lower 
Shird , Livingstone procured the “ Lady Nyassa” for the 
Lake (where, however, she nevei floated), but the cost was 
moie than .£6000 — the greatei pait, indeed, of the profits 
of his book. 

The “ Ma-Robert,” which had promised so well at first, 
now turned out a great disappointment. Her consump- 
tion of fuel was enormous ; her furnace had to be lighted 
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hours before the steam was serviceable; sbe snorted so 
horribly that they called her “ The Asthmatic,” and after 
all she made so little progress that canoes could easdy 
pass her. Having taken much interest in the purchase 
of the vessel, and thought he was getting a great bargain 
because its owner professed to do so much through “ love 
of the cause,” Livingstone was gieatly mortified when 
he found he had got an inferior and unworthy article ; 
and many a joke he made, as well as remarks of a more 
serious kmd, in connection with the manner which the 
“ eminent shipbuilder ” had taken to show his love 

Early in 1859 the exploiation of the Shire was begun 
— a river hitherto absolutely unknown. The country 
around was rich and fertile, the natives not unfriendly, 
but suspicious. They had probably never been visited 
before but by man-stealers, and had never seen Europeans 
The Shird valley was inhabited by the Manganja, a very 
warlike race Some days’ journey above the junction 
with the Zambesi, where the Shire issues fioin the 
mountains, the progress of the party was stopped by 
rapids, to which they gave the name of the “ Murchison 
Cataracts ” It seemed in vain to penetrate among the 
people at that time without supplies, considering how 
suspicious they were. Crowds went along the banks 
watching them by day , they had guards over them all 
night, and these were always ready with their bows and 
poisoned arrows Nevertheless, some progress was made 
in civilising them, and at a futuie time it was hoped that 
further exploration might take place. 

Some passages in Livingstone’s private Journal give 
us a glimpse of the more seiious thoughts that were 
passing through his mind at this time — 

“ Minch 3 , 1859 — If wo dedicate 0111 selves to God unreservedly 
lie will make use of whatever peculianties of constitution He has 
imparted for His own glory, and He will in answer to prayer give 
wisdom to guide He will so guide as to make useful 0 how far 
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am I ft om that hearty devotion to God I read of 111 others 1 The Lord 
have meicy on me a ■miner 1 ’ 

1 Mink bill — A woman left Tettc yesterday with a cargo of slaves 
(20 men and 40 women) 111 non? to sell to St Ciuz [a tinder], foi ox- 
poitation at Bouillon Francisco at Sliupanga is the great leceivei for 
Ciuz This is carnival, and it is obseived chiefly as a dunking feast” 

u Mai 1 h Oth — Teaching Malcololo Loid’s Piayei and Cl eed Players 
as usual at 94 AM 'When employed in active tiaicl, my mind 
becomes inactive, and the licai t cold and dead, blit aftei remaining 
some tune quiet, the heait lcvives and I become mme «pu ituallj - 
minded This is a meicy which 1 luce cxpeiienced be hue, and 11 hen 
I see a mattei to be duty I go on legal dies! of my feelings I do 
trust that the Loid is with me, though the mind is engaged in other 
matters than the spuitual 1 want my whole life to be out and out 
foi the Dn me gloiy, and my earnest piajei is that Clod may accept 
what His own Spiut must have implanted — the desiie to glonfi Him 
I ha\ e been moie than usually drawn out in earnest piaiei of late — 

toi the Expedition — for my family — the fcai lest \ misiepie- 

sentation may mjtiic the cause of Clnist — the hope that I may be 
penmtted to open this daik land to the blessed gospel I have cast 
all before my God Good Loid, have meicy upon me Leave me 
not, noi forsake me He has guided well in time past I commit my 
way to Him foi the futuie All I have leceived has come fiom Him 
Will lie be pleased 111 meicy to use me foi His gloiy t I ha\c prayed 
foi this, and Jesus lnni'clf said, ‘Ask, and ye shall leeem,’ and a host 
of statements to the same eflect There is a gient deal of tutting 
fmolousness in not trusting in God Not tiusting in Him who is 
ti utli itself, faithfulness, the same ycsteiday, to-day, and for evei 1 
It is presumption not to tuist in Him implicitly, aud jet this heait is 
sometimes feai fully guilty of distmst 1 am ashamed to llnnk of it 
Ay, but lie must put the tiustimi, loving, childlike spiut 111 bj r His 
giace 0 Loid, I am Thine, tiuly I am Thine — take me — do what 
seemeth good 111 Thy sight with me, and give mu complete lcsignation 
to Thy will 111 all things ” 


Two months later (May 1859), a second ascent of 
the Shiid was peifoimecl, and fuendly relations were 
established with a clever chief named Chibisa, “ a jolly 
person, who laughs easily — which is always a good sign ” 
Chibisa believed firmly in two things — the divine right 
of kings, and the impossibility that Chibisa should ever 
be in the wrong He told them that his father had 
imparted an influence to him, which had come in by his 
head, whereby every person that heard him speak re- 
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spected him gi eat ly. Livingstone evidently made a 
great impression on Cliibisa , ljke other chiefs, he began 
to fall under the spell of his influence 

Making a detour to the east, the travellers now 
discovered Lake Sliuwa, “a magnificent inland lake.” 
This lake was absolutely unknown to the Portuguese, 
who, indeed, were nevei allowed by the natives to enter 
the Shnd Livingstone had often to explain that he and 
his party weie not. Portuguese but Biitish. After dis- 
covering this lake, the party returned to the ship, and 
then sailed to the Kongone harbour, in hopes of meeting 
a man-of-war, and obtaining provisions In this, how- 
ever, they weie disappointed 

Some idea of the voluminous conespondence earned on 
by Dr Livingstone may be formed fiom the following 
enumeration of the fiiends to whom he addressed letters 
in May of this year — Lords Clarendon and Palmerston, 
Bishop of Oxford, Miss Burdett Coutts, Mr. Venn, Lord 
Kinnaird, Mr James Wilson, Mr Oswell, Colonel Steele, 
Dr Newton of Philadelphia, his brotliei John in Canada, 
J B and C Braithwaite, Dr. Andrew Smith, Admiral 
F Giey, Su- B. Murchison, Captain Washington, Mr. 
Maclear, Professor Owen, Major Viudon, Mrs. Living- 
stone, Viscount Godench 

Here is the account he gave of his proceedings to his 
little daughter Agnes — 

“Rivet Shvi!, 1 st June 1859 — Wc have been down to the month of 
the uvor Zambesi in expectation of meeting a man-of-war with salt 
piovmons, but, none appealing on the d.iy appointed, we conclude that 
the Aclmual has not leceivcd nij lclteis in time to send hei We have 
no pobt-ofhee heic, so we bulled a bottle containing a letter on an 
island 111 tlie enhance to Kongone haibom This 11 e told the Admiral 
we should do 111 case of not meeting a cunsei, and whoever comes 
will search for 0111 bottle and see another appointment for 30 th ot 
July This goes with despatches by way ol Quilimane, and I hope 
some clay to get fiom you a letter by the same route We have got 
no news fiom homo smec we left Liverpool, and we long now to hear 
how all goes on in Europe and in India I am now on my way 
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to Tettc, but mo lan up the Sliiie borne forly miles to bay lice foi 0111 
company Uncle Chailes is tlieie He lias had some fever, but is 
bcttei We left him tlieie about tu 0 montlis ago, and T)i Knk and I, 
with some fifteen Malcololo ascended tins, liver one humlied miles in 
the ‘ Ma-Kobci t,’ then left the vessel and pi occeded beyond that on foot 
till we had discoveied a magnificent lake called Slum a (pionounced 
Shuiwah) It was veiy giand, foi we could not see the end of it, 
though some way up a mountain, and all aiound it are mountains 
much lnghei than anv you see in Scotland One mountain stands 111 
the lake and people live on it Anolhei called Zomba is nioie than 
six thousand feet high, and people live on it too, foi we could see their 
gardens oil its top, which is laigei than fiom Glasgow to Hamilton, 01 
about fiom fifteen to eighteen miles The conntiy is quite a Highland 
region, and many people live 111 it Most of them were afraid of us 
The women lan into their huts and shut the doois The clnldien 
scieamed m tenoi, and even the hens would fly away and leave then 
chickens I suppose you Mould lie frightened too if you saw stiange 
creatures, say’ a lot of Tiundlemen, like those on tin Isle of Man 
pennies, come wlmling up the stieet No one was impudent to us 
except some slave-tradeis, but they became civil as soon as they 
learned we ucie English and not Poituguese We saw the sticks 
they employ for training any one whom they have just bought One 

is about eight feet long, the 
head, or neck rather, is put 
into the space betiveen the 
dotted lines and shaft, and 
anothei shuc cairies the end 
When they aie consideied tame they arc allou’ed to go 111 chains 

“I am working 111 the hope that 111 the com sc of time this horrid 
system may cease All the countiy we travelled tluough is capable of 
growing cotton and sugar, and the people now cultn ate a good deal 
They Mould glow much moie if tliey r could only sell it At present 
M'e in England are the mainstay of slaveiy in Amenca and elsewhere 
by’ buying slave-gron’n pioduce Heie tlieie aie hundicds of miles of 
land lying ivaste, and so uch that the grass tou’eis fai ovei one’s head 
in walking You cannot sec nheie the nanow paths end, the grass is 
so tall and ovcihangs them so If our countiymen were here they 
would soon lendei slave-buying unprofitable l J ei haps God may 
honour us to open up the way for this My’ heart is sore n hen I 
think of so many of our countiymen in poveity and misciy, while 
they might be doing so much good to themselves and others where 0111 
Heavenly Father has so abundantly piovided fruitful hills and feitile 
valleys If our people weie out licit* they would not need to cultivate 
little snatches by the side of lailways as they do But all is in the 
hands of the all-wise Father We must trust that He will bung all 
out right at last 

“ My dear Agnes, you must take Him to be your Father and Guide 
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Tell Him all that is m your hem h, and make Him your confidant 
His eai is ever open, and He despisetli not the humblest sigh He is 
your best Fuend, and loves at all times It is not enough to be a 
seivant, you must be a friend of Jesus Love Him and surrendei 
your entire being to Him The moie you trust Him, casting all your 
care upon Him, the more He is pleased, and He will so guide you 
that your life will be for His own glory The Loid be with you 
My kind love to grandma and to all your friends I hope youi eyes 
aie better, and that you aie able to read books for yourself Tell Tom 
that we caught a young elephant m coming down the Shird, about the 
size of the laigest dog he evei saw, but one of the Maltololo, in a state 
of excitement, cut its tiunk, so that it bled veiy much, and died m two 
days Had it lived we should have sent it to the Queen, as no African 
elephant was ever seen ra England No news from mamma and Oswell ” 

Another evidence of the place of his children hi his 
thoughts is found 111 the following lines in his Journal — 

“20 th June 1859 — I cannot and will not attribute any of the 
public attention which has been awakened to my own wisdom or 
ability The great Power being my Helper, I shall always say that 
my success is all oiving to His favour I have been the channel of the 
Divine Power, and I pray that His gracious influence may penetrate 
me so that all may turn to the advancement of His gracious reign in 
this fallen woild 

“ Oh, may the mild influence of the Eternal Spirit enter the 
bosoms of my children, penetrate their souls, and diffuse through their 
whole natmes the everlasting love of God m Jesus Chnst 1 Holy, 
gracious, almighty Power, I hide myself in Thee through Thy 
almighty Son Take my children under Thy care Punfy them and 
fit them for Thy sen ice Let the beams of the Sun of Righteousness 
produce spring, summer, and harvest m them for Thee ” 

The short trip from Kongone to Tette and hack was 
marked by some changes in the composition of the party. 
The Kroomen being found to be useless, were shipped on 
board a man-of-war The services of two members of the 
expedition were also dispensed with, as they were not 
found to be promoting its ends. Livingstone would not 
pay the public money to men who, he believed, were not 
thoroughly earning it To these troubles was added the 
constantly increasing mortification arising from the state 
of the ship. 

It has sometimes been represented, in view of such 

R 
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facts as have just been recorded, that Livingstone was 
imperious and despotic in the management of othei men, 
otherwise he and his comiades would have got oil better 
together. The accusation, even at first sight, lias an air 
of improbability, for Livingstone’s nature was most kindly, 
and it was the ami of his hfe to increase enjoyment In 
explanation of the friction on board his ship it must be 
remembered that liis paity weie a sort of scratch crew 
bi ought together without previous acquaintance 01 know 
ledge of each other’s ways , that the heat and the 
mosquitos, the delays, the stoppages oil sandbanks, the 
perpetual struggle for fuel, 1 the monotony of existence, 
v ith so little to break it, and the irritating influence of 
the climate, did not tend to smooth their tempers or 
increase the amenities of life The malaiious climate had 

a most disturbing effect No one, it is said, who has not 
experienced it, could imagine the sensation of miseiy 
connected with the feverish attacks so common in the low 
districts And Livingstone had difficulties in managing 
his countrymen which he had not m managing the natives 
He was so conscientious, so deeply m earnest, so haul 
a worker himself, that he could endure nothing that 
seemed like playing or tiifhng with duty Sometimes, 
too, things were harshly lepresented to him, on which a 
milder construction might have been put One of those 
with whom he parted at this time aftenvards rejoined 
the Expedition, his pay being restoied on Livingstone’s 
intercession. Those who continued to enjoy his fiiendsliip 
were never weary of speaking of his delightful qualities 
as a companion in travel, and the warm sunshine which 
he had the knack of spreading around. 

A third trip up the Slurb was made in August, and 
on the 16 th of September Lake Nyassa was discovered 
Livingstone had no doubt that he and his party were the 

1 This was incredible Livingstone wrote to his fncnd Jose Nunes that it took 
all hands a day and a half to cut one day's fuel 
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discoverers ; Dr, Roschei, on whose behalf a claim was 
subsequently made, was two months later, and his unfor- 
tunate murder by the natives made it doubtful at what 
point he reached the lake The discovery of Lake 
Nyassa, as well as Lake Shirwa, was of immense import- 
ance, because they were both parallel to the ocean, and 
the whole traffic of the regions beyond must pass by this 
line. The configuration of the Slure valley, too, was 
favourable to colonisation The valley occupied three 
different levels Fiist there was a plain on the level of 
the river, like that of the Nile, close and hot Rising 
above this to the east there was another plain, 2000 feet 
high, three or four miles broad, salubrious and pleasant 
Lastly, there was a third plain 3000 feet above the 
second, positively cold To find such vaneties of climate 
within a few miles of each other was most interesting. 

In other lespects the legion opened up was remark- 
able Theie was a great amount of fertile land, and the 
products were almost endless The people were indus- 
trious ; in the upper Shn’4, notwithstanding a great love 
of beer, they lived usually to a great age Cleanliness 
was not a universal virtue ; the only way in which the 
Expedition could get rid of a troublesome follower was 
by threatening to wash him The most disagieeable 
thing in the appearance of the women was their lip- 
omament, consisting of a rmg of ivory or tin, either 
hollow or' made into a cup, inserted in the upper hp 
Dr Livingstone used to give full paiticulars of this fear- 
ful practice, having the idea that the taste of ladies at 
home m diess and ornament was not free from similar 
absurdity , or, as he wrote at this time to the Royal 
Geographical Society of Vienna, in acknowledging the 
honour of being made a corresponding member, — “ be- 
cause our own ladies, who show so much virtuous perse- 
verance with then waists may wish to try lip ornament 
too ” In regard to the other sex, he informed the same 
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Society — “ I could see nothin" encouiaging for the gentle- 
men who aie anxious to piove that we are all descended 
from a race that wore tails " 

In the highland legions of the Shne vallev the 
party were distinctly conscious of an inciease of eneig), 
from the nioie biacnig climate L)i Livingstone was 
thoroughly convinced that these highlands of the Shire 
valley weie the pioper locality ha commeicial and mis- 
sionary stations Thus one gieat object of the Expedition 
was accomplished In another point of view, this locality 
would he highly serviceable foi stations It was the 
great pathway for conveying slaves fiom the north and 
north-west to Zanzibar Of this he had only too clem 
evidence in the gangs of slaves whom he saw marched 
along fiom time to time, and whom he would have been 
most eager to release had he known of any way of pre- 
venting them fiom falling again into the hands of slave- 
sellers In this region Englishmen “might enjoy good 
health, and also be of signal benefit, by leading the mul- 
titude of mdustiious inhabitants to cultivate cotton, 
maize, sugar, and other valuable produce, to exchange foi 
goods of European manufacture, at the same time teaching 
them, by piecept and example, the great truths of our 
holy religion ” Water-carriage existed all the way from 
England, with the exception of the Murchison Cataracts, 
along which a road of forty miles might easily be made 
A small steamei on the lake would do moie good in sup- 
pressing the slave-tiade than half-a-dozen men-of-war m 
the ocean If the Zambesi could be opened to commerce 
the bright vision of the last ten years would be realised, 
and the Shne valley and banks of the Nyassu transformed 
into the gulden of the Lord 

From the veiy first Livingstone saw the importance 
of the Sliir£ valley and Lake Nvassa as the key to 
Cential Africa, Ever since, it has become moie and 
more evident that his surmise was correct. To make the 
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occupation tlioiouglily effective, lie thought mucli of the 
desirableness of a British colony, and was piepared to 
expend a great part of the remainder of Ins private means 
to carry it into effect On August 4th, he says in his 
Journal — 

“I have a very strong desne to commence a system of colonisation 
of the honest poor, I would give £2000 or £3000 for the purpose 
Intend to write my iiicnd Young about it, and authorise him to draw 
if the project seems feasible The Loid lemcmbei my desire, sanctify 
my motives, and purify all my desires Wrote lnm 

“ Colonisation fiom a countiy such as ouis ought to be one of hope, 
and not of dcspau It ought not to be looked upon as the last and 
woist shift that a family can come to, but the peifoimance of an 
impeiative duty to our blood, 0111 countiy, our religion, and to human- 
kind As soon as clnldien begin to be felt an incumbrance, and what 
was properly in ancient times Old Testament blessings aie no longei 
welcomed, parents ought lo pi 0 vide foi lcmoial to paita of tins wide 
world where every accession is an addition of stiongth, and eveiy 
membei of the household feels 111 Ins inmost heart, ‘ the more the 
mcmer ’ It is a monstious evil that all out healthy, handy, blooming 
daughteis of England have not a fair chance at least to become the 
centres of domestic affections The state of society, which precludes so 
many of them fiom occupying the position which Englishwomen are so 
well calculated to adorn, gives use to enormous evils 111 the opposite sex 
— evils and wiongs which we daie not eien name, — and national 
colonisation is almost the only remedy Englishwomen aie, in general, 
the most beautiful in the wot Id, and yet our national emigration lias 
often, by selecting the female emigrants fiom workhouses, sent foitli 
the ugliest huzzies m creation to be the mothers — the model motheis 
— of new empires Here, as 111 other cases, State necessities lia\e led 
to the ill-formed and ill-informed being prefened to the well-formed 
and well-inclined honest poor, as if the woist as well as better qualities 
of mankind did not often nin in the blood ” 

The idea of the colony quite fascinated Livingstone, 
and we find him writing on it fully to three of his most 
confidential business friends — Mr. Macleai, Mr. Young, 
and Sir Roderick Murchison. In all Livingstone’s cor- 
respondence we find the tone of his letters modified by 
the character of Ins correspondents. While to Mr. Young 
and Sir Roderick he is somewhat cautious on the subject 
of the colony, knowing the keen practical eye they would 
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direct on the proposal, to Mr. Maclear he is more gushing. 
He writes to him — 

“I feel such a gu-,h of emotion on thinking of the great lvoik 
before us that I must nnbiiiilen my mind I am becoming cveiy day 
moie decidedly convinced that English colonisation is ail essential 
ingredient foi 0111 laige success In this new region of Highlands 

no end of good could he etlected in developing the tiade in cotton and 
in discounting that m sl.ues You knowhow I lime been led 

on from one sti p to another 1>\ the oieinilmg Froiideuee ot the gieat 
Parent, as I hchcve, in oidci to a meat good foi .Alina ‘Commit 
thy way unto the Loid tuist also in Him, and He mil bung it to 
pass’ I have tiled to do this, and now see the prospect in fiont 
spreading out giandly Put how is the land so piomising to hi 

occupied 1 How many of our home pom aie fighting haul to keep 
hody and =oul together' My lieait j earns our 0111 own pool ivlien I 
see so much of God’s fair eaith luioccupic d Hcic it is leally so, foi 
the people lnue only a few slieip and goats, and no cattle I wonilu 
why we cannot have the old monastery system without the celibacy 
In no otliei part where I have been does the piospect of self-support 
seem so inviting, and piomising so much influence Most ol what is 
done foi the pool lias psp< cial lefeicnce to the blackguaul pool ” 

In lii.s leftei to Mi Young lie expressed Ins convic- 
tion that a great desideratum in mission agency was 
missionary emigration by honest Christian pool to give 
living examples of Clnistian life that would msuie pei- 
manency to the gospel once planted He had always had 
a warm side to the English and Scottish poor — his own 
order, indeed. If twenty 01 thnty families would come 
out as an expei iment, he Mas teady to give £2000 without 
saying fi om m hom. He bids Mi Young speak about the 
plan to Thom of Choiley, Turner of Manchester, Loid 
Shaftesbury, and the Duke of Aigyll. “ Now, my fuend,” 
he adds, “ do your best, and God’s blessing be until you 
Much is done for the hlackguaid poor Let us remember 
our own class, and do good while we have opportunity 
I hereby authorise you to act in my behalf, and do what- 
ever is to be done without hesitancy.” 

These letters, and their references to the honest 
poor, are characteristic. We have seen that among Di 
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Livingstone’s forefathers and connections were some very 
noble specimens of the honest poor It touched him to 
think that, with all their woith, their life had been one 
protracted struggle His sympathies were cordially with 
the class. He desired with all his heart to see them with 
a little less of the burden and more of the comfort of 
life And he believed veiy thoroughly that, as Christian 
settlers in a heathen countiy, they might do more to 
promote Christianity among the natives than solitary 
missionaries could accomplish. 

His parents and sisters were not foi gotten. His letters 
to home are again somewhat in the apologetic vem. He 
feels that some explanation must be given of his own 
work, and some vindication of liis eoadjutois — 

“We aie working haul,” he writes to his mother, “at what some 
can see at a glance the importance of, while to otheis we appear 
following aftci the gloiy of tliscoveimg lakes, mountains, jenny-nettles, 
and puddock-stools In refcience to these people I always remembei 
a stoiy told me by the late Di Philip with great glee When a young 
muustei 111 Abeuleeii, he visited an old woman 111 affliction, and began 
to talk very fair to her on the duty of lesignation, trusting, hoping, 
and all the lest of it, when the old woman looked up into his face, and 
said, ‘ Peer thing, ye ken naething aboot it ’ This is what I say to 
those who set themselves up to judge another man’s servant We hope 
our good Master may pcimit us to do some good to our fellow-men” 


His correspondence with Sir Roderick Murchison is 
likewise full of the idea of the colony. He is thoroughly 
persuaded that no good will ever be done by the Portu- 
guese. They are a worn-out people — utterly worn out 
by disease — their stamina consumed Fresh European 
blood must be poured into Afuca In consequence of 
lecent discoveries, he now sees his way open, and all his 
hopes of benefit to England and Africa about to be realised. 
This must have been one of Livingstone’s happiest times 
Visions of Christian colonies, of the spread of arts and 
civilisation, of the progress of Christianity and the 
Christian graces, of the cultivation of cotton and the 
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disappearance of the slave-trade, floated before lmn 
Already the wilderness seemed to be blossoming But 
the bright consummation was not so near as it seemed. 
One souiee of mischief was yet unchecked, and fiom it 
disastious stoims weie pieparmg to bieak on the enter- 
prise 

On Ins way home, Dr Livingstone’s health was not 
satisfactory, but this did not keep him from duty “ 14 lh 
October — Went on 17th pait way up to Mmchison’s 
Cataracts, and yesterday reached it Very ill with bleed- 
ing from the bowels and puigmg Bled all night. Got 
up at one a m to take latitude v 

At length, on 4th November 1859, letters reached him 
from his famdy. “ A letter from Mrs L. says we weie 
blessed with a little daughter on 16th November 1858 at 
Kimiman. A fine healthy child. The Lord bless and 
make her His own child in heart and life ! ” She had 
been nearly a year m the world before he heard of hei 
existence 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

GOING HOME WITH THE MAKOLOLO. 
AD 1860 


Down to Kongone — State of tlie ship — Further delay — Lettei to Secretary of 
Universities Mission — Lettei to Mr Biaithnaite — At Tettc — Miss Whately’s 
sugar-mill — With Ins lnother and Knk at Kebiabasa— Mode of travelling — 
Reappearance of old fuends — African warfare and its effects— Desolation — A 
European colony desnable — Escape fiom rhmocei os— Rumours of Moffat — 
The Portuguese local Uoicmois oppose Livingstone — He becomes unpopular 
with them — Lettei to Mi Young — Wants of the conntiy— The Makololo — 
Approach home— Some aie disappointed-— News of tlie death of the London 
mission,!! ics, tlie Rehnoies and otlieis — Lettei to Di Moffat— The Victoria 
Falls le-examined — Sekeletu ill of lepiosy — Treatment and recoveiy — His 
disappointment at not seeing Mrs Livingstone — Effoits foi the spiritual good 
of the Makololo— Careful obsenations m Natural History— The last of the 
“Ma-Robert' — Clieeimg piospcct of the Umveisities Mission — Letter to 
Mr Mooie — to Mi Young — He wishes another ship — Lettei to Sir Roderick 
Murchison on the uunoured journey of Silva Porto 

It was necessary to go down to Kongone for tlie repair 
of the ship. Livingstone was greatly disappointed with 
it, and thought the greed of the vendor had supplied him 
with a very infenor aiticle for the price of a good one. 
He thus pours forth his vexation in writing to a friend : 
“ Very grievous it is to be standing here tinkering when 
we might be doing good service to the cause of African 
civilisation, and that on account of insatiable greediness. 
Burton may thank L and B that we were not at the 
other lakes before him. The loss of time greediness 
has inflicted on us has been frightful. My plan in this 
Expedition was excellent, but it did not include pro- 
visions against hypocrisy and fraud, which have sorely 
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crippled us, and, indeed, ruined us as a scientific ex- 
pedition.” 

Another delay was caused before they went inwards, 
fiom their having to wait for a season suitable for hunt- 
ing, as the party had to be kept in food The mail fiom 
England had been lost, and they had the bitter disappoint- 
ment of losing a yeai’s eonespondence fiom home. The 
following portions of a letter to the Secretary of the 
Committee foi a Umveisities Mission gives a view of the 
situation at this time — 


“Rtvlr Zymbfsi, 2G th Jan 1SG0 

“ Tlie defects wo have unfortunately expend iced m the ‘Ma-llobeit,’ 
or rather the ‘Asthmatic,’ aie so numeious that it would require a 
treatise as long as a lawyei’s specification of any simple subject to 
give you any idea of them, and they have inflicted so much toil that 
a feeling of sickness comes ovei me when I adveit to them 

“ No one will e\ ei believe the toil we liav e been put to m wood- 
cutting The quantity consumed is enumums, and we cannot get 
sufficient foi '•peed into the furnace It was only a dogged determina- 
tion not to he beaten that earned me tlnough But all will come 

out right at last We aie not alum, though ti uly we desen c not Ills 
presence He encouiages the tiust that is gianted by the wold, ‘I 
am w ith 3 ou, even unto the end of the voild 1 

“ It is impossible foi jou to conceive how r backward ovcij thing ia 
heie, and the Poitugucse aie not to be depended upon , then establish- 
ments aie only small penal settlements, and as no women aie sent out 
the state ot morals is fiiglitlul The only chance ol success la ava) 
fiom them nothing would prospci in then vicinity After all, I am 
convinced that weie Clnistianity not divine, it would be tiampled out 
by its professois Dr Knk, Mi C Livingstone, and Mi Rae, with 
two English seamen, do well We aie now on our way up the rivei 
to the Makololo countiy, but must go ovciland fiom Kcbrabusa, or m 
a vhalei M'e should be better able to plan our couise if our letteis 
had not been lost We hav c nev ei been idle, and do not mean to bo 
AVe have been tiyiug to get the Poitugucse Government to acknow- 
ledge fiee-tiade on this livei, and but for long delay' in our letteis 
the negotiation might have been far advanced I hope Loid John 
Russell will help m this matter, and then we must lias e a small colon} 
or missionaiy and mercantile settlement If this our desire is granted, 
it is probable we shall have no cause to lament our long toil and 
detention here My wife’s letters too, were lost, so I don’t know how 
or where she is Our sepaiation, and the woik I have been engaged 
in, were not contemplated, but they have led to our opening a path 
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into the fine cotton-field m the North You will sec that the rlis- 
enveues of Burton and Speke confirm mine lespecting the form of the 
continent and its fertility It is an immense field I crave the lionom 
of establishing a focus of Clnistianity in it, but should it not be granted, 
I will submit as most unwoithy I have wutten Mi Venn twice, and 
fiom yours I see something is contemplated 111 Cambudge If 
young men come to this country, thc*3 r must lay then account with 
doing evcij tiling for themsehes They must not expect to find 
influence at once, and all the counti les neai to the Portuguese have been 
greatly depopulated We aie now ascending this uvei without veget- 
ables, and living 011 salt beef and poi k The slave-trade has done its 
work, for foimeily all kinds of piovisions could he piocured at every 
point, and at the cheapest late We cannot get anything foi either 
love or money, m a countiy the feitihty of which is tiuly astonishing” 

A few more geneial topics are touched on 111 a lettei 
to Mr Braithwaite — 

“ I am sony to he.u of the death of Mi Stnrge He wrote me a 
long lettei on the ‘Pi ace pnnciple,’ and bcfoie 1 could study it care- 
fully, it was mislaid I wrote him fiom Tette, as I did not wish him 
to suppose I neglected him, and mentioned the murder of the six 
Makololo and other things, as difficulties 111 the way of adopting his 
news, as they weie peifectly uinumed, and tlieie was no feud between 
the tube-, I feai that my letter may not have leached lnm alive 
The departmc ot S11 Fowell Buxton and others is veiy unexpected 
Sony to see the loss of Di Bowen of Siena Leone — a good man and 
a tiue But tlieie is One who evei hvctli to make luteicession foi us, 
and to cany on Ills own nolle A temble war that was m Italy, and 
the peace engender moie uneasy foiebodmgs than any peace ever 
heard of. It is well that God and not the devil leigns, and will bring 
His own purposes to pass, light tluough the midst of the wars and 
passions ot men Have you any knowledge of a famous despatch 
wntten by Sir Geoige Grey (late of the Cape), 011 the pioper treatment 
of native ti ibes 1 I n ish to study it 

“ Tell yoiu eliihlien that if I could get hold of a hippopotamus I 
would eat it rather than allow it to eat me We see them often, but 
befoie we get near enough to get a shot they dive down, and remain 
hidden till we aie past As foi lions, we nevei see them — sometimes 
hear a roar or two, but that is all, and I go on the plan put forth by a 
little girl in Scotland who saw a cow coming to hei m a meadow, ‘ 0 
boo * boo 1 you no hurt me, I 110 hurt you ’ ” 

At Tette one of Ins occupations was to fit up a sugar- 
mill, tlie gift of Miss Wliately of Dublin, and some friends. 
To that lady he writes a long letter of nineteen pages 
He tells her he had just put up her beautiful sugar-mill, 
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to show tlie natives what could be done by machinery. 
Then lie adveits to the woudeiful fieedom from sickness 
that lus party had enjoyed m the delta of the Zambesi, 
and proceeds to give an account of the Slme valley and 
its people. He finds ground for a favoiuable contrast 
between the Shn e natives and the Tette Portuguese — 

“They (the natnesj have fences made to guai d the women fiom 
the allig.ttois, all along the Shin*, at Tette thej have none, and two 
women weic taken past om le^sel m the months of these homd lnutes 
The mnnhei of women taken is so gi eat as to make the Poituguese 
bwear eveiy time they speak of than, and let, when I proposed to the 
priest to make a collection toi a feme, and offeied twenty dollais, he 
only smiled You Piotestants don’t know all the good 1 on do by 
keeping onr fi lends of the only tine and infallible Chinch up to their 
duty Here, and in Angola, w e see how it is, when they ai e not pi o 
yoked — if not to lo\e to good woiks 

“On telling the Makololo that the sugar-mill had been sent to 
Sekcldtu by a lady, who collected a sum among othei ladies to buy it, 
they replied, ‘ 0 na h* pelu ’ — she has a heart I was veiy proud of it, 
and so weie they 

“ With leference to the futuip, I am tiying to do what I did 
before — obey the injunction, ‘Commit thy nay to the Loid, tiust also 
in Him, and lie shall bung it to pass’ And I hope that He will 
make some use of me My attention is now directed spec lally to the 
fact that theic is no countiy better adapted fox producing the raw 
materials of English inanufactuies than this 

“ See to what a length I have run I have become palavenst I 
beg you to present my lespectful salutation to the Archbishop and 
Mis Whately, and should you meet any of the kind contributors, say 
liow thankful I am to them all ” 

From Tette lie writes to Bir Ptoderick Murchison, 7th 
February 18 GO, urging his plan for a steamer on Lake 
Nyassa “ If Government furnishes the means, all right , 
if not, I shall spend my book-money on it I don’t need 
to touch the children’s fund, and mine could not be 
better spent People who are born rich sometimes 
become miseiable from a fear of becoming poor ; but 
I have the advantage, you see, in not being afraid to 
die poor If I live, I must succeed in what I have 
undertaken ; death alone will put a stop to my efforts.” 

A month after he writes to the same friend, from 
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Kong’one, lOtli Match 1 8 G 0 , that he is sending Itae home 
foi a vessel — 

“ I tell Lord John Russell that he (Rae) may thereby do us more ser- 
vice than he can now do in a worn-out steamei, with 35 patches, cover- 
ing at least 100 holes J say to his Loidship, that after we have, by 
patient investigation and ixpenment, at the li&k of life, rendeied the 
fever not more foimnlable than a common cold, found access, from a 
good liai hour on the coast, to the mam stieam, and discovered a path- 
way into the magnificent Highland lake legion, which promises so 
fail ly for 0111 commence in cotton, and for oui policy 111 suppressing 
the tiade 111 slaves, I earnestly hope that he will crown oui efforts by 
seeming oui fice passage tliiough those paitsof the Zambesi and Slur6 
of which the Portuguese make no use, and by enabling us to introduce 
civilisation in a manner which will extend the honour and influence 
of the English name ” 

In his communications with the Government at home, 
Livingstone never failed to urge the importance of their 
seeming the free navigation of the Zambesi. The Por- 
tuguese on the livei were now beginning to get an 
inkling of Ins drift, and to feel indignant at any counten- 
ance he was receiving from their own Government. 

Passing up the Zambesi with Charles Livingstone, 
Di. Kirk, and such of the Makololo as were willing to 
go home, Dr. Livingstone took a new look at Kebrabasa, 
from a different point, still believing that in flood it would 
allow a steamer to pass. Of his mode of travelling we 
have some pleasant glimpses. He always tried to make 
progress more a pleasure than a toil, and found that 
kindly consideration for the feelings even of blacks, the 
pleasure of observing scenery and everything new, as 
one moves on at an ordinary pace, and the participation 
in the most delightful rest with his fellows, made travel- 
ling delightful. He was gratified to find that he was as 
able for the fatigue as the natives Even the headman, 
who carried little more than he did lmnself, and never, 
like him, hunted in the afternoon, was not equal to him. 
The hunting was no small addition to the toil ; the tired 
hunter was often tempted to give it up, after bringing 
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what would have been only sufficient for the three whites, 
and leave the rest, thus sending “the idle, ungrateful 
poor” supperless to bed. But tins was not his way 
The blacks were thought of in hunting as well as the 
whites “It is only by continuance in well-doing,” he 
says, “ even to the length of what the woildly-wise call 
weakness, that the conviction is produced anywhere, 
that our motives are high enough to seeuie sincere 
lespect.” 

As they pioceeded, some of Ins old acquaintances 
reappeaied, notably Mpende, who had given him such a 
threatening reception, but had now learned that he 
belonged to a tube “that loved the black man and did 
not make slaves ” A chief named Pangola appeared, at 
first tipsy and talkative, demanding a rifle, and next 
morning, just as they were beginning divine service, 
reappeared sober to press his request. Among the 
Baenda-Pezi, or Go-Nakeds, whose only clothing is a 
coat of red ochre, a noble specimen of the race appeared 
m full dress, consisting of a long tobacco-pipe, and 
bi ought a handsome present 

The country bore the usual traces of the lesults of 
African warfare At times a clever chief stands up, who 
biings large tracts under his dominion , at his death his 
empne dissolves, and a flesh series of desolating wars 
ensues. In one region which was once studded with 
villages, they walked a whole week without meeting 
any one A European colony, he n as sure, would be 
invaluable for constraining the tubes to live in peace 
“ Thousands of industrious natives would gladly settle 
round it, and engage in that peaceful pursuit of agricul- 
ture and trade of which they are so fond, and, undistracted 
by wars and rumours of wais, might listen to the purifying 
and ennobling truths of the gospel of Jesus Christ.” 
At Zumbo, the most picturesque site in the country, they 
saw the ruins of Jesuit missions, reminding them that 
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there men once met to utter the magnificent words, 
c ' Thou art the King of Glory, 0 Christ but without 
leaving one permanent tiace of theii labours in the behef 
and worship of the people. 

Wherever they go. Dr. Livingstone has his eye on 
the trees and plants and fruits of the region, with a view 
to commerce ; w hi le he is no less interested to watch the 
treatment of fevei, when cases occur, and greatly gratified 
that Di Kirk, who had been tiymg a variety of medicines 
on himself, made iapid recovery when he took Dr. Living- 
stone’s pills He used to say if he had followed Morison, 
and set up as pill-maker, he might have made his fortune. 
Passing through the Bazizulu he had an escape from a 
rhinoceros, as remarkable though not quite as romantic 
as his escape ftom the lion , the animal came dashing at 
him, and suddenly, for some unknown reason, stopped 
when close to lmn, and gave him time to escape, as if it 
had been struck by Ins colour, and doubtful if hunting 
a white man would be good sport. 

At a mouth’s distance from Mosilikatse, they heard a 
report that the missionaries had been there, that they 
had told the chief that it was wrong to kill men, and 
that the chief had said he was born to kill people, but 
would drop the practice — an interesting testimony to the 
power of Mr Moffat’s words. Everywhere the Makololo 
proclaimed that they were the friends of peace, and their 
course was like a triumphal procession, the people of the 
villages loading them with presents 

But a new revelation came to Dr Livingstone 
Though the Portuguese Government had given public 
orders that he was to be aided in every possible way, 
it was evident that private instructions had come, which, 
unintentionally perhaps, certainly produced the opposite 
effects. The Portuguese who were engaged in the slave- 
trade were far too much devoted to it ever to encourage 
an enterprise that aimed at extirpating it. Indeed, it 
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became painfully apparent to Di Livingstone that the 
effect of liis opening up the Zambesi hacl been to affoid 
the Portuguese tinders neiv facilities for conducting their 
unhallowed traffic , and had it not been for his pi omise 
to bring back the Makololo, he would now have abandoned 
the- Zambesi and tried the Itovumn, as a way of teaching 
Xyassa His futuie endeavours m connection with the 
Itovuma receive theii explanation fiom this unwelcome 
discovery The significance of the. discovery in other 
lespects cannot fail to be seen Hitherto Livingstone 
had been on fuendly terms with the Poituguese Govern- 
ment , he could be so no longer The remarkable 
kindness he had so often received from Portuguese 
officers and traders made it a most painful trial to break 
with the authorities But there was no alternative 
Livingstone’s courage was equal to the occasion, though 
he could not but see that his new attitude to the Portu- 
guese must give an altered aspect to his expedition, and 
create difficulties that might bung it to an end 

A. letter to Mr Janies Young, dated 22d July, near 
Kalosi, gives a fiee and familiar account of “ what he was 
about " — 

“This is July 18G0, and no letter from you except one mitten a 
few months aftei we sailed in the yeai of giace 1858 What you are 
doing I cannot divine I am ready to believe any moital thing except 
that Louis Napoleon has taken you away to make paiaffin oil for 
the Tuilenes I don’t believe that he is supreme ruler, or that he 
can go an inch beyond his tether Well, as 1 cannot conceive what 
you are about, I must tell you wliat we are doing, and we are just 
trudging up the Zambesi as if there were no steam and no locomotive 
but shank’s nag yet discovered 

“We have heard of a mission tor the Intenor fiom the English 
XJniveisities, and this is the best news we have got since we came to 
Afnca I have recommended up Slur6 as a pioper sphere, and hasten 
back so as to be in the way if any assistance can be rendered I 
rejoice at the prospect with all my heart, and am glad, too, that it is 
to be a Church of England Mission, for that Chuicli has never put 
forth its strength, and I trust this may draw it forth I am tiled of 
discovery when no fruit follows It was refreshing to be able to sit 
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down evoiy evening with the Makololo again, and tell them of linn 
who came down fiom heaven to save sinners The unmerciful toil 
of the steamer prevented me fiom following my bent as I should have 
done Poor fellows 1 they have learned no good from their contact 
with slaveiy, many have imbibed the slave spirit, many had married 
slave women and got clnldien These I did not expect to return, as 
they were capK es of Peltcletu, and weie not Ins own proper people 
All professed a strong desire to return To test them I proposed to bum 
their village, but to this they would not assent We then went out a 
few miles and told them that any one wishing to lemain might do so 
without guilt A few returned, but though this was stated to them 
repeatedly afterwaids they prefeired running away like slaves I 
nevci saw any of the interim people so devoid of honour Some com- 
plained of sickness, and all these I sent back, intrusting them with 
tlieir burdens About twenty-five returned in all to live at Tette 
Some were drawn away by promises made to them as elephant- 
hunters I had no objection to their trying to better their condition, 
but was annoyed at finding that they would not tell their intentions, 
but ran away as if I weie using compulsion I have learned more of 
the degrading natuio of slavery of late than I ever conceived before 
Our 20 millions were well spent 111 ridding ouiselves of the incubus, 
and I think wc ought to assist our countrymen in the West Indies to 
mipoit free labour fiom India I cannot tell you how glad I am 
at a piospect of a better system being introduced into Eastern Africa 
than that which has prevailed for ages, the evils of which have only 
been intensified by Poituguese colonisation, as it is called Here we 
are passing through a well-peopled, fruitful region — a prolonged 
valley, for we have the highlands far on our right I did not observe 
before that all the banks of the Zambesi are cotton fields I never 
intended to wiite a book and take no note of cotton, which I now 
see e\ ery where On the Chongwe we found a species which is culti- 
vated south of the Zambesi, which resembles some kinds from South 
America 

“ All that is needed is religious and mercantile establishments to 
begin a better system and promote peaceful intercourse Here we are 
among a people who go stark naked with no moie sense of shame than 
we have with our clothes on The women have more sense, and go 
decently You see gieat lie-annuals all about your camp cairying 
their indispensable tobacco-pipes and lion tongs to lift file with, but 
the idea of a fig-leaf has never entered the mind They cultivate 
largely, have had enormous crops of gram, woik well m iron, and 
show taste m their dwellings, stools, baskets, and musical instruments 
They are very hospitable too, and appreciate our motives , but shame 
has been unaccountably left out of the question They can give no 
reason for it except that all their ancestors went exactly as they do 
Can you explain why Adam’s first feeling has no trace of existence in 
his offspring 1 ” 

S 
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When tlie party reached the outskirts of Sekeliitu’s 
territory the news they heard was not encoiu aging 
Some of the men heard that in then absence some of 
their wives had been variously disposed of One had 
been killed for witcheiaft, another had manied again, 
while Masakasa was told that two years ago a kind of 
wild Irish wake had been celebiated in honour of his 
memory, the news made him resolve, when lie presented 
himself among them, to declare himself an inhabitant of 
another world ! One poor fellow's wail of anguish for his 
wife was most distressing to hear. 

But fir more tiagieal was the news of the missionaries 
who had gone from the London Missionary Society to 
Linyanti, to labour among Sekelctu’-s people Mr. and 
Mrs Helmore and several of his party had succumbed to 
fever, and the survivors had retired. Dr Livmgstone 
was greatly distressed, and not a little hurt, because he 
had not heard a word about the mission, noi been asked 
advice about any of the airangements. If only the Hel- 
mores and their comrades had followed the treatment 
practised by him so often, and in this very valley at this 
time by his brother Charles, they would probably have 
recovered All spoke kindly of Mr. Helmore, who had 
quite won the hearts of the people. Knowing their 
language, lie had at once begun to pieacli, and some of 
the young men at Scsheke were singing the hymns he 
had taught them Humours had gone abroad that some 
of the missionaries had been poisoned In some quarters 
blame was cast on Livingstone for having misled the 
Society as to the character of Sekeldtu and Ins disposition 
towaid missionaries ; but Livingstone satisfied himself 
that, though the nnssionaiies had been neglected no foul 
play had taken place ; fever alone had caused the deaths, 
and want of skill in managing the people had brought 
the lemainder of the troubles. One piece of good news 
which be heard at Linyanti was that his old friend 
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Secliele was doing well He liad a Hanoverian mission- 
ary, nine tribes weie under lum, and the schools were 
numerously attended. 

Writing to Dr Moffat, 10th August 1860, from Zam- 
besi Falls, he says — 

“ With great sonow wo learned the death of our much-esteemed 
friends, Mr and Mis Ilelmoie, two days ago. We were too late to 
he of any service, for the yonngei missionaucs had retired, probably 
dispirited by the loss of their leadei It is evident that the fever 
when untreated is as fatal now as it proved m the case of Commodore 
Owen’s officers in this livei, or in the great Niger Expedition And yet 
what poor diivcl was poured foitli when I adopted energetic measures 
for speedily removing auy Euiopcans out of the Delta We were not 
then aivaie that the remedy which was first found efficacious in our 
own little Thomas on Lake ’Ngami, in 1850, and that cured myself 
and attendants dining my solitaiy joiniieyings, was a ceitain cure for 
the disease, without loss of stiength m Euiopcans generally. This 
we now know by ample experience to be the case Warbuig’s drops, 
which have a great reputation in India, heic cause piofuse perspiration 
only, and the fever remains uncured With our lemedy, of which we 
make no secret, a man uttcily piostiated is roused to resume his march 
next day I have sent the piescription to John, as I doubt being able 
to go so fai south as Mosilikatse’s ” 

Again the grand Victoria Falls are reached, and 
Chailes Livingstone, who has seen Niagara, gives the 
preference to Mosi-oa-tunya By the route which they 
took, they would have passed the Falls at twenty miles’ 
distance, but Dr. Livingstone could not resist the temp- 
tation to show them to his companions All his former 
computations as to tlieir size were found to be consider- 
ably within the mark , instead of a thousand yards broad 
they were more than eighteen hundred, and whereas he 
had said that the height of fall was about 100 feet, it 
turned out to be 310. His habit of keeping within the 
mark in all his statements of remarkable things was thus 
exemplified 

On coming among Ins old friends the Makololo, he 
found them in low spirits owing to protracted drought, 
and Sekeldtu was ill of leprosy. He was in the hands of 
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a native doctiess, w'lio was peisuaded to suspend licr 
treatment, and the lunai caustic applied by Dis Living- 
stone and Kirk had excellent effects 1 On oomff to Lin- 
yanti, Di Livingstone found the wagon and other 
articles which he had left there in 1853, safe and sound, 
except from the effects of weathei and the white ants 
The expressions of kindness and confidence towards him 
on the part of the natives greatly touched him The 
people were much disappointed at not seeing Mia Living- 
stone and the children But this confidence was the 
lesult of his way of dealing with them “ It ought nevei 
to be forgotten that influence among the heathen can be 
acquired only by patient continuance in well-doing, and 
that good manners are as necessary among haibanans as 
among the civilised ” The Makololo were the most mter- 
estmg tribe that Dr Livingstone had ever seen. While 
now with them he was unweaiied m his efforts for their 
spiritual good. In las Journal we find these entries . — 

“ Seplembei 2, IS GO — Oil Sunday evening went over to the people, 
giving a geneial summaiy of Clmstian faith by the life of Clnist Asked 
them to speak about it aftei wauls Replied that these things wcie 
above them — they could not answer me I said if I spoke of camels 
and buffaloes tamed, they understood, though they had never seen 
them, why not peiceive the story of Christ, the witnesses to which 
refused to deny it, though killed foi maintaining it? Went on to 
speak of the rcsuirection All were listening eagcily to the statements 
about this, especially when they heard that they too must rise and be 
judged Leiimo saul, ‘ This I won’t believe ’ ‘ Well, the guilt lies 

between you and Jesus’ This always anests attention .Spoke of 
blood shed by them, the conversation continued till they said, ‘It 
was time for me to cioss, for the uver was dangerous at night ’ ” 

“ Saptembo 9. — Spoke to the people on the north side of the river 
— wind prevented evening service on the south” 

The last subject on which he preached before leaving 
them on this occasion was the great resurrection. They 
told him they could not believe a reunion of the particles 

1 In 1864, while residing at Ncwstead Abbey, and writing his book, The Zam- 
besi and its Tributaries Dr Livingstone heard of the death of Sekeletu. 
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of tlie body possible. Dr Livingstone gave them in 
leply a cbemical illustration, and then referred to tbe 
authority of tlie Book that taught them the doctrine. 
And the poor people weie moie willing to give in to the 
authority of the Book than to the chemical illustration I 

In The Zambesi and its Tributaries this journey to 
the Makololo count] y and back occupies one-third of the 
volume, though it did not lead to any very special results. 
But it enabled Di .Livingstone to make gieat additions 
to his knowledge both of the people and the country. 
His observations aie lecorded with the utmost care, for 
though he might not be able to turn them to immediate 
use, it was likely, and even certam, that they would be 
useful some day Indeed the spirit of faith is apparent 
in the whole nanative, as if he could not pass over even 
the most insignificant details. The fish in the rivers, the 
wild animals m the woods, the fissures m the rocks, the 
coiuse of the streams, the composition of the minerals and 
giavels, and a thousand other phenomena, aie carefully 
observed and chronicled The crowned cianes beginning 
to pair, the flocks of spurwinged geese, the habits of the 
ostrich, the nests of bee-eaters, pass under review in rapid 
succession His sphere of observation ranges from the 
structure of the great continent itself to the serrated 
bone of the konokono, or the mandible of the ant. 

Leaving Sesheke on the 17th September, they reached 
Tette on the 23d November I860, whence they started 
for Kongone with the unfortunate “ Ma-Bobert.” But 
the days of that asthmatic old lady weie numbered. On 
the 21st December she grounded on a sandbank, and 
could not get off. A few days before tills catastrophe 
Livmgstone wiites to Mr. Young — 

“ Lapata , 4 th Dec 18 C 0 — Many thanks for all you have been 
doing about the steamer and eiciytlnng else You seem to have 
gone about matters in a most business-like manner, and once for all I 
assure you I am deeply grateful. 
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“ We are now on om way don n to tlie sea, in hopes of meeting 
the new steamer foi which jou and other friends excited youiselves 
so zealously We aic in the old ‘ Asthmatic,’ though we gave her up 
befoie leaving in May last Our engineer has been doctoring her 
bottom with fat and patches, and pionouncod it safe to go down the 
river by dioppmg slowly Evciy day a new leak bursts out, and he is 
m plasteiiug and seonng, the pump going constantly I would not 
have ventuied again, but oui wlialei is as bad — all eaten by the 
teiedo, — so I thought it as well to take both, and stick to that which 
swims longest You can put youi thumb through cithoi ot them , 
they nevei can move again, I novel expected to lmd eithei afloat, 
but the engmeei had nothing else to do, aud it saves us fiom buying 
deal cauocs fiom the Poituguesc 

“ 20 Ih Du — One day, above Senna, the 1 Ma-Itobcrt ’ stuck on a 
sandbank and filled, so vve had to go ashore and leave hci ” 

The correspondence of this year indicates a growing 
delight at the prospect of the Umveisities Mission. It 
was this, indeed, mainly that kept up his spnits undei 
the depi ession caused by the failure of the “ Ma-Itobert,” 
and other mishaps of the Expedition, the endless delays 
and worries that had 1 exulted fiom that cause, and the 
manner in which both the Poitugucse and the Fiencli 
were counter- working linn by encoui aging the slave-trade 
While professedly encouiagmg emigration, the French 
were really extending slavery. 

Here is his lively account of himself to his fiiend 
Mr. Moore — 

‘‘ Ti/rrr, 28 Ih Novrmbrr I860 

“ My tie vii Monm:, — And why didn’t you begin when you vveie 
so often on the point of willing, but didn't 1 Tins that you have 
accomplished is so fai good, but veiy slioit IIopu jou aie not too 
old to leam You have lieaid of oui lmiih antes and anno) anccs, and, 
po&sihly, that wc have done some woik notwithstanding Thanks to 
Providence, we have made some progi ess, and it is likely ouropeiations 
will yet have a decided effect on slavc-tiading in Eastern Africa I 
am gieatly delighted with the prospect of a Chuich of England mission 
to Conti al Afuca That is a good omen for those who aie sitting m 
darkness, and I tiust that in piocess of time gloat benefits will be con- 
fened on our own oveicrowded population at home There is room 
enough and to spare in the fair woild our Father has prepared for all 
His progeny I pray to be made a harbinger of good to many, both 
white and black " 
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“I like to heai that some abuse mo now, .iml bay that I am no 
Christian Many good things were said of me which I did not deserve, 
and I feared to read them I shall lead eveiy woid I can on the 
other side, and that will prove a sedative to \i hat I was forced to hear 
of an opposite tendency I pray that He who has lifted me up and 
guided me thus far, mil not desert me now, hut make me useful m 
my day and geneiation ‘I will never leave thee nor foisake thee’ 
So let it he 

“I saw poor llclmoie’s grave lately Had my book been seaiched 
for excellencies, they might have seen a ceitain cure for Afucan fever 
We were cuimg it at a lowei and woise pait of the liict at the very 
time that they weie helplessly perishing, and so quick]}', that moie 
than a day was novel lost after the opeiation of the remedy, though 
we weie matching on foot Oui tiamp was over COO miles We 
dropped donn stieam again m canoes fiom Smumanero to Clueova — 
thence to this 011 shank’s nag We go down to the sea immediately, 
to meet our new stcamei Oui punt was a sham and a snare 

“My love to Maiy and all the clnldien, with all our fi lends at 
Congleton ” 

In a letter to Mi James Young, Dr Livingstone 
gives good leasons foi not visiting to push the colonisa- 
tion scheme at present, as he had recommended to the 
Universities Mission to add a similar enterprise to their 
undertaking — 

“ If you read all I have written you by this mail, you will deserve 
to be called a liteiaiy clunactei I find that I did not touch on the 
colonisation scheme I have not changed 111 lespect to it, but the 
Oxford and Cambi nlgo mission have taken the matter up, and as I 
shall do all I can to aid them, a little delay will, peihaps, be advis- 
able 

“We are waiting foi oui steamer, and expect hci every day, our 
first tup is a seciet, aud you will keep it so We go to the Ilovnma, 
a river exterior to the Poituguese claims, as soon as the vessel amves 
Captain Oldfield ol the ‘ Lyi a ’ is sent alieady, to oxploie, as far as he 
can, in that ship The entrance is fine, and foity-five miles aie known, 
but we keep our movements seciet from the Poituguese — and so must 
you, they seize eveiy thing they see in the newspapeis Who aie my 

imprudent fnends tint publish eveiy tiling 1 I suspect Mi of , 

but no one gives me a name or a clue Some expected me to feel 
sweet at being jewed by a false philanthropist, and bamboozled by a 
silly R, N I did not, and could not, seem so , but I shall be more 
careful in future. 

“Again back to the colony It is not to sleep, but piepaiation 
must be made by collecting information, and matuiing our plans I 
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shall he able to give definite mstiuctions as soon as I see how the other 
mission 11 oiks — at its beginning — and 11 hen we sec if the new route 
we may discover has a better path to Ky.issa than by Slnre — we shall 
choose the best, of course, and let you know as soon as possible I 
think the Government will not hold back if we have a feasible plan to 
ollei I have recommended to the Universities Mission a little delay 
till we explore, — and foi a working staff, two gardeneis acquainted 
with fanning , two countiy caipenteis, capable of electing sheds and 
any rough woik, two tiadeis to puichase and piepaic cotton for 
expoitation, one gencial stewaid of mission goods. Ins wifo to be 
a good plain cook , one medical man, hat mg knowledge of chemistry 
enough to legulate nulijo and sugai -making 1 All the attendants to be 
manicd, and then wives to be employed in setting, washing, attending 
the sick, etc , as need requues The missionaries not to think them- 
selves deseivmg a good English ttife till they have elected a com- 
foi table abode for liei ” 

In the Royal Geographical Society this year (i860), 
certain communications were read which tended to call m 
question Livmgstone’s right to some of the cliscovenes he 
had claimed as Ins own. Mr Macqueen, through whom 
these communications came, must have had peculiar 
notions of discovery, for some time before, theie had 
appeared in the Cape papers a statement of his, that 
Lake ’Nganu of 1859 was no new discovery, as Di. 
Livingstone had visited it seven yeais befoie , and Living- 
stone had to write to the papers m favoui of the claims 
of Mui ray, Oswell, and Livingstone, against himself' It 
had been asserted to the Society by Mi Macqueen, that 
Sdva Pui to, a Portuguese trader, had shown him a journal 
desenbing a journey of Ins from Benguela on the west 
to Ibo and Mozambique on the east, beginning November 
2G, 1852, and terminating August 1854. Of that journal 
Mr Macqueen read a copious abstiact to the Society 
(June 27, 1859) which is published m the Jour nal for 
1860 

In a letter to Sir Roderick Murchison (20th February 
18G1), Livmgstone, while exoneiating Mr Macqueen of 
all intention of misleading, gives Ins reasons for doubt- 
ing whether the journey to the East Coast ever took 
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place He had met Porto at Liny anti in 1853, and sub- 
sequently at Naliele, the Barotse capital, and had been 
told by h im that he had tried to go eastwards, but had 
been obliged to turn, and was then going westwards, 
and wished him to accompany him, which he declined, 
as he was a slave-trader ; he had lead his journal as it 
appeared in the Loanda ‘ Boletim,” but there was not 
a word in it of a journey to the East Coast , when the 
Portuguese minister had wished to find a rival to Dr 
Livingstone, he had brought forward, not Porto, as he 
would naturally have done if this had been a genuine 
journey, but two black men who came to Tette in 1815 , 
in the Boletim of Mozambique tlieie was no word of the 
arrival of Porto there , in short, the part of the journal 
founded on could not have been authentic Livingstone 
felt keenly on the subject of these rumours, not on his 
own account, but on account of the Geographical Society 
and of Sir Boderick who had introduced him to it ; for 
nothing could have given him more pain than that either 
of these should have had any slur thrown on them through 
him, or even been placed for a time in an uncomfortable 
position. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

ROVUMA AND NYASSA — UNIVERSITIES MISSION 
AD 1S61-1SG2 

Beginning of 1SG1 — Ai aval of the “Pioneer” — and of the agents of Umvoisitios 
Mission — Cordial welcome — Livingstone’s catholic feelings. — Oideicd to ex- 
plore the Rovuinn — Bishop Mackenzie goes with linn — Returns to the Shire — 
Turning-point of piospenty past — Difficult navigation — Tlic slave sticks — 
Bishop settles at Magomcro — Hostilities between M anganja and Ajaw a — Attack 
of Mission pai ty by Ajawa — Livingstone’s advice to Bishop regarding them 
— Lettei to his son Robeit — Livingstone, Kirk, and Chailes start foi Lake 
Nyassa — Putt robbed at 1101 th of Lake — Dismal activitj of the slavc-tiade— 
Awful mortality 111 the pioccss — Livingstone s fondness foi Punch — Letter to 
Mr Young— Toy at depasture of new stcamci “ Lady Nyassa ’’ — Colonisation 
project— Letter against it from Bn 1! Murihisoii — Hears of Dr .Stewart 
coming out fioni Pice Climeli of Beotian d — Visit at the ship fiom Bishop 
Mackenzie— New s of defeat of Ajawi bj missionaries — Anxiety of Ln ragstone 
— Anangeinents foi “ Pioueer ” to goto Kougone for new steamer anil fi lends 
from home, then go to ltuo to meet Bishop — “1’ioncei” eletained— Di 
Luingstone's anxieties and depression at New Year — “ 1’ioncei ” misses man- 
of-wai ‘ (ioigon” — At length “Gorgon ’ appeals with bug fiom England 
anil ‘Lady Njassa ’ — Mis Livingstone and otlici ladies on bom d — Living- 
stone's meeting w lth his w ife, and w ltli Di Stew ai t — Stew art’s 1 eeollcetions — 
Difficulties of navigation — Captain Wilson of “(Jorgon” goes up uvei and 
heais of death ot Bishop Mackenzie and Mi Biurap — Great distiess — Mi~- 
repi cseiitntiona about Umv eisities Mission — Miss Mackenzie anil Mi Burrup 
taken to ‘Goigon” — Jh and Mis Livingstone leluin to Sliupaiiga — Illness 
and death of Mis Livingstone — Extiaets fiom Lmngstones Journal and 
lcttcis to the Moflats, Agnes, and the Muiclrsons 


The Leginning of 18 G 1 brought some new features 
on the scene The new steamer, the “ Pioneer,” at last 
arrived, and was a great improvement on the “Ma-Robert,” 
though unfortunately she had too great draught of watei 
The agents of the Universities Mission also arrived, the 
first detachment consisting of Bishop Mackenzie and five 
other Englishmen, and five coloured men from the 
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Cape. Writing familial ly to Ins fiiend Moore, d propos 
of his new comrades of the Church Mission, Livingstone 
says . — “ I have never felt anyways inclined to turn 
Churchman or dissenter eithei, since I came out here 
The feelings which we have toward different sects alter 
out here quite insensibly, tdl one looks upon all godly 
men as good and true brethien I rejoiced when I heard 
that so many good and gi eat men in the Universities had 
turned their thoughts towards Afuca, and feeling sure 
that He avIio had touched then heaits would lead them 
to pioinote His own glory, I welcomed the men they sent 
with a heaity unfeigned welcome ” 

To his fiiend Mr Maclear he wiote that he was very 
glad the Mission was to be undei a bishop He had seen 
so much idleness and folly result from nussionaiies being- 
left to themselves, that it was a veiy great satisfaction 
to find that the new Mission was to lie superintended 
by one authonsed and qualified to take the charge 
After v nrds when he came to know Bishop Mackenzie he 
wiote of him to Mr Macleai in the highest terms “ The 
Bishop is Al, and in his readiness to put his hand to any- 
thing lesembles much my good father-in-law Moffat ” 

It is not often that missions are ovei -manned, but in 
the first stage of such an undertaking as this, so large a 
body of men was an incumbrance, none of them knowing 
a word of the language or a bit of the way. It was 
Bishop Mackenzie’s desire that Dr Livmgstone should 
accompany him at once to the scene of Ins future labours 
and help him to settle But besides other reasons, 
the “Pioneer,” as alieady stated, was under oiders to 
explore the Rovuma, and, as the Portuguese put so many 
obstacles in the way on the Zambesi, to asceitam whether 
that river might not afford access to the Nyassa. district 
It was at last arranged that the Bishoji should first 
go with the Doctor to the Rovuma, and thereafter they 
would go together to the Shire In waiting for Bishop 
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Mackenzie to accompany him. Dr Livingstone lost the 
most favourable part of the season, and found that he 
could not get with the ‘ Pioneer ’ to the top of the 
Tiov mna . He might have left the slop and pushed for- 
ward on foot but not to delay Bishop Mackenzie, he left 
the Ttovuina m the meantime intending, after making 
arrangements with the Erdiop. to go to Kvasha, to find 
the point vlieie the Piovuma left the lake, if there were 
such a point. 01 if not get into its head-wateis and 
explore it downwards 

Dr Livingstone. as we have seen, welcomed the 
Mission right cordially for mdeed it teas wliat he had 
been most eagerly praying for, and he believed that it 
would be the beginning of all blessing to Eastern and 
Central Afnca, and help to assimilate the condition of the 
East Coast to that of the West The field for the cultiva- 
tion of cotton which he had discovered along the Slnre and 
Lake Nyassa was immense, above 400 miles in length, 
and now it seemed as if commerce and Christianity were 
going to take possession of it. But it was found that 
the turning-point of pi osperity had been 1 eaclied, and it 
was his lot to encounter daik reverses. The navigation 
of the Shire was difficult, for the “ Pioneer” bemg deep m 
the water would often run agiound On these occasions 
the Bishop, Mr Scudamore and Mr Wallet, the best and 
and bravest of the missionary party, were ever ready with 
their help in hauling Livingstone was sometimes scan- 
dalised to see the Bishop toiling m the hot sun, while 
some of his suboidinates were reading or writing in the 
cabin As they proceeded up the Shire it was seen that 
the promises of assistance from the Portuguese Government 
were worse than fimtless Evidently the Portuguese 
traders were pushing the slave-trade with greater eager- 
ness than ever Slave-hunting chiefs y ere marauding 
the country, chiving peaceful inhabitants before them, 
destroying their crops, seizing on all the people they 
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could lay hands on, and selling them as slaves. The 
contrast to -what Livingstone had seen on his last journey 
was lamentable All then’ prospects were overcast. How 
could commerce or Christianity flourish in countries 
desolated by war ? 

Every reader of The Zambesi and its Tributaries 
remembers the frightful picture of the slave-sticks, and 
the row of men, women, and childien whom Livingstone 
and his companions set flee Nothing helped more than 
this picture to rouse in English bosoms an intense horror 
of the trade, and a burning sympathy with Livingstone 
and his friends Livingstone and the Bishop, with his 
party, had gone up the Shire to Clnbisa’s, and were 
halting at the village of Mbame, when a slave party came 
along The flight of the dnveis, the liberation of eighty- 
four men and women, and their reception by the good Bishop 
under his charge, speedily followed The aggressors 
were the neighbouring warlike tribe of Ajawa, and their 
victims were the Manganja, the inhabitants of the Shire 
valley. The Bishop accepted the invitation of Chigunda, 
a Manganja chief, to settle at Magomero It was 
thought, however, desirable for the Bishop and Living- 
stone first to visit the Ajawa chief, and try to turn him 
from his murderous ways. The road was frightful — 
through burning villages resounding with the wailings of 
women and the shouts' of the warriors. The Ajawa 
received the offered visit in a hostile spirit, and the 
shout being raised that Chibisa had come — a powerful 
chief with the reputation of being a sorcerer — they fired 
on the Bishop's party and compelled them, in self-defence, 
to fire in return. It was the first time that Livingstone 
had ever been so attacked by natives, often though they 
had threatened him. It was the first time he had had to 
repel an attack with violence , so little was he t hinki ng 
of such a thing that he had not his rifle with him, and 
was obliged to borrow a revolver. The encounter was hot 
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and serious but it ended m the Ajawa being driven off 
without loss on the other side 

It now became a question for the Bishop in what 
relation he and his party were to stand to these mur- 
derous and marauding Ajawa — whether they should 
quietly witness theii onslaughts or drive them from the 
country and lescue the captive Manganja Livingstone’s 
advice to them was to be patient, and to avoid taking 
part in the quarrels of the natives Jfe then left them at 
Magomero, and returned to his companions on the Shire 
For a time the Bishop’s party followed Livingstone's 
advice, but cncumstances afterwards occurred which 
constrained them to take a different course, and led to 
very serious results in the history of the Mission 

Writing to his son Itobert, Livingstone thus describes 
the attack made by the Ajawa on him, the Bishop, and 
the missiumuies — 

“The -la\ e-hunteis had induced a number of anotlici tribe to 
rap tuie people for them We came to this tube while burning tluee 
villages, anil though we told them that lie came peaceably, and to talk 
with them, tin y saw that we weie a small pait), and might easily be 
overcome, iu=hul at us and shot then poisoned anows One fell 
between the Bishop and me, and another whizzed bctu ecu anotliei 
man and me "We had to duve them off, and they left that part of 
the coimtn Ileforc going neai them the Bishop engaged in piayer, 
and duiing the piajei we could hear the wail foi the dead hy some 
Manganja pi ol ably thought not woith killing, and the shouts of 
welcome home to these bloody murdeicrs It turned out that tlicv 
were onh some »ixtj 01 seventy robber-., and not the Ajawa tube, so 
we liad a nairow 1 -tape fiom being murdered 

“How aie \ ou doing 1 I feai fiom 11 hat I hate ohsviicd of your 
trmpei ament that you Mill liaie to strive against fickleness Eveiy 
one has his besetting fault— that is no disgrace to him. but it is a dis- 
grace if lie do not find it out, and by God & giace oiercomo it I am 
not neai to advise you what to do, but whatever line of life you 
choose, lesohe to stick to it, and snvc God theieni to the last 
Whatever failings v ou are conscious of, tell them to your heavenly 
Father, strive daily to master them and confess all to Him when con- 
scious of having gone astray And may the good Lord of all unpait all 
the strength you need Commit your way unto the Lord , trust also 
m Him Acknou ledge Him in all your ways, and He will bless you ” 
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Leaving tlie “Pioneer” at Clubisa’s, on 6 LI 1 August 
18G1 , Livingstone, accompanied by bis brother and Dr 
Kirk, started for Nyassa with a foui-oared boat, which 
was carried by porters past the Murchison Cataracts 
On 23d September they sailed into Lake Nyassa, naming 
the grand mountainous promontory at the end Cape 
Maclear, after Livingstone’s gieat fnend the Astionomer- 
Itoyal at the Cape 

All about the lake was now examined with earnest 
eyes The population was denser than he had seen any- 
where else The people weie civil, and even fiiendly, but 
undoubtedly they weic not handsome At the north of 
the lake they were lawless, and at one point the party 
were robbed in the night — the fust time such a thing had 
occurred in Livingstone’s African life 1 Of elephants 
there ivas great abundance, — indeed of all animal and 
vegetable life 

But the lake slave-trade was going on at a dismal rate. 

1 In The Zamheit anil th Tiihulatfi, Livingstone gives .1 grave account of the 
lobbery In his letters to his fueiuls ho makes fun of it, as he did of the rani 
of the Boers To Mi F Fitch he lUites “ You think I cannot get into a scrape 

For the first tunc in Afucj. w o weie robbed Expert thieves ciept Into our 
sleeping places, about four o’clock in the morning, and made oil with what they 
could lay then hands on Sheer over-modesty i umed me It w as Sunday, and 
such a black mass sw aimed around oui sail, u Incline used as a lint, that we could 
not hear prayers I had befoie slipped an ay a rpiaitcr of a mile to dress foi 
chuicli, but seeing a croud of women watching me through the leeils, I did not 
change my old ‘unmentionables,’ — they were so old, I had senous thoughts of 
converting them into — chanty 1 Jscxt morning caily all oui spaic clothing was 
walked off with, and tlicic I was left bv my modesty lie.uly thiougli at the knees, 
and no change of shut, flannel, oi stockings Aftei that, dont say that I can’t 
get into a scrape ' ” The same letter thanks Mi Fitch foi sending linn Punch, 
whom he deemed a sound divine ' On the same subject he w rote at another time, 
lcgrctting that Punch did not icach linn, especially a uunibei m which notice was 
taken of himself “Itueiei came Wlio die miscreants aie that steal them I 
cannot divine I w ould not giudge them a reading if they w ould only send them 
on afterwards Peiliaps binding the whole ycai's Pmuhii, would be the best 
plnn , and then wo need not label it ‘Scimons in Lent,’ or ‘ffincts on Homoeo- 
pathy,’ but you may wnte inside, ns Hi Bttikland did on Ins umbiclla, ‘ Stolen 
from Di Livingstone’ Wo leally enjoy them vciy much The y ai o good against 
fevei Tlie ‘Essence of Pailiament,’ for instance, 13 capital One lias to wade 
thiougli an ocean of papei to get the Baine infonnation, without any of the fun 
And by the time the uewspapeis have reached us, most of the interest m public 
matteis has evaporated ” 
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Ail Aiab dhow was seen on tlie lake, but it kept well out 
of the way Dr Livingstone was informed by Colonel 
Ihgby, late Biitish Consul at Zanzibar, that 19,000 slaves 
from this Nyassa region alone passed annually through 
the Custom-House tlieie This was besides those landed 
at Poituguese slave poits In addition to those captured, 
thousands weie killed or died of their wounds or of 
famine 01 penslied in other ways, so that not one-fiftli of 
the victims became slaves — in the .Nyassa district pro- 
bably not one-tenth A small aimed steamer on the 
lake might stop nearly the whole of this wholesale robbery 
and murder 

Their stock of goods being exhausted, and no pro- 
visions being procuiable, the paity had to letuin, at the 
end of October They had to abandon the project of 
getting fiom the lake to the Bovuma, and exploring 
eastwards They reached the ship on 8tli Novembei 
1861, having suffeiecl more from hunger than on any 
previous trip 

In wnting to his fiicncl Young, 28th November 1861, 
Livingstone expi esses liis joy at the news of the depai- 
ture of the “ Lady Nyassa , ” gives lum an account of the 
lake, and of a terrific stoim in which they were nearly 
lost ; describes the inhabitants, and the terrible slave- 
tiade — the only trade that was earned on in the district 
It will take them the best part of a year to put the ship 
on the lake, but it will be such a blessing t He hopes 
the Government will pay for it, once it is there 

The colonisation project had not commended itself to 
Sir It Murchison He had wntten of it sometime before . 
“ Your colonisation scheme does not meet with supporters, 
it bemg thought that you must have much more hold on 
the country before you attract Scotch families to emigrate 
and settle there, and then die off, or become a burden to 
you and all concerned, like the settlers of old at Darien ” 
It was with much satisfaction that Livingstone now 
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wrote to Ills friend (2otli Novemliei L8G1). “A Dr Stewart 
is sent out by the Fiec Cliuicli of Scotland to confer 
with me about a Scotch colony You will guess my 
answer Dr Kirk is with me in opinion, and if' I could 
only get you out to take a tup up to the plateau of 
Zornba, and over the uplands winch surround Lake 
Nyassa, you would give 111 too ” 

When the party letuined to the ship they had a 
visit from Bishop Mackenzie, who was in good spnits and 
had excellent hopes of the Mission. The Ajawa had been 
defeated, and had piofessed a desne to be at peace with 
the English. But Dr Livingstone was not without mis- 
givings on this point The details of the defeat of the 
Ajawa, hi which the missionaries had taken an active part, 
troubled him, as we find fiom Ins pnvate Journal. 

' The Bishop,” he says (14th Novembei), “takes a totally 
different view of the affaii fiom what 1 do” There were 
other points on winch the uttei inexperience of the mis- 
sionaries, and want of skill m dealing with the natives, 
gave lnm senous anxiety It is impossible not to see 
that even thus early, the Mission, m Livingstone’s eyes, 
had lost something of its bloom. 

It Avas ananged that the “ Pioneei ’ should go down 
to the mouth of the Zambesi, to meet a man-of-war with 
provisions, and bring up the pieces of the new lake vessel, 
the “ Lady Nyassa," winch was eagerly expected, along 
with Mrs Livingstone, Miss Mackenzie the Bishop’s 
sister, and other members of the Mission party An 
appointment Avas made for January at the mouth of the 
uver Ituo, a tubutary of the Shnb, AAdieie the Bishop was 
to meet them He and Mr Bun up, aa Iio had just arrived, 
were meaiiAvlnle to exploie the neighbouring country. 

The “ Pioneer ” Avas detained foi five Aveeks on a shoal 
twenty miles beloAV Chibisa’s, and heie the first death 
occurred — the caipentei’s mate succumbed to fever. It 
was extremely irksome to suffer this long detention, to 

T 
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think of fuel and provisions wasting, and salaries running 
on, without one particle of progress Livingstone was 
sensitive and anxious He speaks 111 his Journal of the 
difficulty of feeling resigned to the Divine will in all 
tilings, and of believing that all tilings work together for 
good to those that love God. He seems to have been 
troubled at what had been said in some quarters of Ins 
treatment of members of the Expedition. In private 
letters, in the Cape papers, in the hoine papers, unfavour- 
able representations of his conduct had been made. In 
one case, a prosecution at law had been threatened. On 
New Year’s Day 1862 he entered in his Journal an 
elaborate minute, as if for future use, bearing on the 
conduct of the Expedition. He refers to the difficulty 
to which civil expeditions are exposed, as compaied with 
naval and military, in the matter of discipline, owing to 
the inferior authority and power of the chief In the 
countries visited there is no enlightened public opinion 
to support the commander, and newspapers at home are 
but too ready to believe in his tyranny, and make them- 
selves the champions of any dawdling fellow who would 
fain be counted a victim of his despotism. He enumerates 
the chief txoubles to which his Expedition had been ex- 
posed from such causes Then he explains how, at the 
beginning, to prevent collision, he had made every man 
independent in his own department, wishing only, for 
himself, to be the means of making known to the world 
what each man had done His conclusion is a sad one, 
but it explains why in his last journeys he went alone 
he is convinced that if he had been by himself he would 
have accomplished more, and undoubtedly he would have 
received more of the approbation of Ins countrymen. 1 

At length the “ Pioneer ” was got off the bank, and on 

1 Notwithstanding this expression of fooling, Or Livingstone was vciy bincere 
m his handsome acknowledgments, in the Intioduetion to The Zambezi and il» 
Tnhutariet, of valuable sei vices, especially from the members of the Expedition 
there named 
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the 11th January 1862 they entered the Zambesi. They 
proceeded to the great Luabo mouth, as being more 
advantageous than the Kongone for a supply of wood 
They were a month behind their appointment, and no 
ship was to be seen The ship had been there, it turned 
out, on the 8th January, had looked eagerly for the 
“ Pioneer,” had fancied it saw the black funnel and its 
smoke in the river, and being disappointed had made foi 
Mozambique, been caught in a gale, and was unable to 
return for three weeks Livingstone’s letters show him a 
little out of sorts at the manifold obstructions that had 
always been makmg him “too late” — “too late for 
Rovuma below, too late for Rovuma above, and now too 
late for our own appointment,” but in greater trouble 
because the “ Lady Nyassa ” had not been sent by sea, 
as he had stiongly urged, and as it afterwards appeared 
might have been done quite well To take out the 
pieces and fit them up would involve heavy expense and 
long delay, and peihaps the season would be lost again 
But Livingstone had always a saving clause, in all his 
lamentations, and here it is : “I know that all was done 
for the best ” 

At length, on the last day of January, H.M.S. 
“ Gorgon,” with a brig in tow, hove in sight When the 
‘ Pioneer ” was seen, up went the signal from the 
“ Goigon ” — “ I have steamboat in the brig,” to which 
Livingstone replied — “ Welcome news.” Then “ Wife 
aboard ” was signalled from the ship , — “ Accept my 
best thanks ” concluded what Livingstone called “ the 
most interesting conversation he had engaged in for 
many a day ” Next morning the “ Pioneer ” steamed 
out, and Dr Livingstone found his wife “ all right ” In 
the same ship with Mrs Livingstone, besides Miss Mac- 
kenzie and Mrs Burrup, the Rev. E Hawkms and others 
of the Universities Mission, had come the Rev James 
Stewart of the Free Church of Scotland (now Dr. Stewart 
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of Losedule. South Afiica) who had been bent out by a 
committee of that Church, “to meet tilth Dr Livingstone, 
and obtain, by personal observation and otherwise, the 
inhumation that might be netessjiy to enable a com- 
mittee at home to form a roirect judgment as to the 
possibility of founding a mission m that part of Africa” 
Tt happened that some time befoie ill Stewart had 
been tutoi to Thomas Lmngstone, wlule studying in 
Glasgow, this chew lus sympathies, to Livingstone and 
Afiica, and was anothei link m that wondeiful chain wdnch 
Providence was making for the good of Afiica From Di 
Stewart's ‘ Recollections of Di Ln ingstone and the Zam- 
besi” in the Sunrlm/ Mm/aune (Nm ember J S74) weget the 
pictme frrim the other side Fu st, the sad disappointment 
of Mrs Ln ingstone on the 8th Januan , w hen no Pioneei ’’ 
w r as to he found, with the anxious speculations raised 
in its absence as to the cause Then a frightful tornado 
on the w.iv to Mozambique and the all but miiaculous 
escape of tbe brig Then the letum to the Zambesi 
in company with HM8 ‘ Goigon, - and on the 1st Feb- 
mary m a lovely morning the hi tie cloud of smoke rising 
close to land and afteiwaids the white hull of a small 
puddle steamei making stiaight foi the two ships outside 

“At the \c— el appi laihcd," -a\ <= Hi Stew ait ‘ I could make out 
with a gla-, a fiimh built man of about the middle height, standing 
on the poit paddle hu.\, and dun ting the -hip's coui-e lie iui not 
( xactly dicssed a-, a na\ al oflai i but lir wore that gold-laced cap which 
has since bejeonn cow ill Known both at homo and in Afiica This 
was T)r Lmm'-tum and I -aid to hi- wife," Theie lie is at la-t ' She 
looked hrightei at this announcement than I had seen her do anj day 
toi se\eu months hi foie ’ 

Through the help of the men of the ‘ Gorgon,” the 
sections of the “Lady Nyassa” w r eie speedily put on 
hoard the “Pioneei,” and on the 10th February the 
vessel steamed off for the mouth of the Ruo, to meet the 
Bishop But its progress through the river was miser- 
able Says Dr Stewart — 
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‘ Foi ton flays ive vveie chiefly occupied in sailing or hauling the 
ship thiough sandbanks The ‘-te.unei iui thawing between five and 
•nx feet of iv ate 1, and though tlieie vveie long leaches of the nvei with 
depth sufficient foi a ship of laiger draught, yet every now and then 
we found 0111 selves in shoal vvatei of about three feet No sooner was 
the boat got off one bank by might and main, and steady hauling on 
capstan and anchor laid out ahead, almost never astern, and we got a 
few miles of fan steeinm than again we heaid that sound, abhorred 
by all of us — a slight bum]) of the bow, and lush of sand along the 
ship’s side, and we vveie again fast for a few hours, or a day 01 two, as 
the case might be ” 

The “ Pioneei ” was overladen, and the plan had to 
be changed It was tesolved to put the “Lady Nyassa” 
together at Sliupanga, and tow her up to the Rapids 

“The detention,” sajs Di Stew ait, “was veiy tiymg to Dr Living- 
stone, as it meant not a few weeks, hut the loss of a jcai, inasmuch 
as by the time the 'hip was leady to be launched the iivei would he 
neaily at its lowest, and tlieie would he no lesouree but to wait foi 
the next 1.11113 reason Yet, in the face of discouiagement, lie main- 
tained his cheei fulness, and, aftei sunset, still en)o)eil many an hom 
of piolonged talk about anient events at home, about his old College 
days 111 Glasgow, and about many of those who were unknown men 
then, but have since made then mark in life 111 the different paths 
they have taken Amongst others lus old fuend Mr Young of Kelly, 
01 Sir P.uaffin, as he used subsequently to call him, came in for a large 
share of the conversation ” 

Meanwhile Captain Wilson (of the “ Gorgon”), accom- 
panied by Dr Knk and others, had gone on in boats with 
Miss Mackenzie and Mrs Buirup, and learned the sad 
fate of the Bishop and Mr Bui rap It appeared that the 
Bishop, accompanied by the Makololo, had gone foith on 
an expedition to lescue the captive husbands of some of 
the Manganja women, and had been successful But as 
the Bishop was tiymg to get to the mouth of the Ruo, 
his canoe was upset, lus medicines and cordials were lost, 
and, being seized with fevei, after languishing for some 
time, he died in distiessing ciicumstances, on the 
31st January. Mr Burrup, who was with him, and who 
was also stricken, was cairied back to Magomero, and 
died in a few days. 
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Captain Wilson, wlio had himself been prostrated by 
fever, and made a narrow escape, ictmned with this sad 
news, three weeks after lie liad left Shnpanga, bunging 
the two broken-hearted ladies, who had expected to be 
welcomed, the one by her hi other, the other by hei 
husband It was a gi eat blow to Livingstone 

“It was difficult to say,” ■writes Di Stew ait, “ whether lie or the 
unhappy ladies, on whom the blow fell with the most peioon.il weight, 
wcic most to he pitied He felt the lO'poiioihility, and ‘•aw the wade 
spread dismay which the news would occasion when it icachcd England, 
and at the very time when the Mission most needed suppoit ‘This 
will liuit us all,’ he said, as he sat leoting his head on his hand, on the 
table of the diml) -lighted little cabin of the ‘ Pioncei ’ His esteem for 
Bishop Mackenzie was aftei wards expiessed m this way ‘For un- 
selfish goodness of heait and earnest demotion to the w'Oik he had 
undei taken, it can safely be said that none of the commendations ot 
his friends can exceed the leality’ He did what he could, I believe, 
to comfort those who were so unexpectedly bereaved , but the night 
he spent must have been an uneasy one ” 

Livingstone says in his book that the unfavourable 
judgment which he had formed of the Bishop’s conduct 
in fighting with the Ajawa was somewhat modified by a 
natural instinct, when he saw how keenly the Bishop was 
run down for it in England, and reflected moie on 
the circumstances, and thought how excellent a man he 
was. Sometimes be even said that, had he been there, 
he would probably have done what the Bishop did 1 
Why, then, it may be asked, was Livmgstone so ill- 
pleased when it was said that all that the Bishop had 
done was done by his advice ? No one will ask this 
question who reads the terms of a letter by Mr. Rowley, 
one of the Mission party, first published m the Cape 
papers, and copied into the Times in November 1862 

1 Writing to Mr Waller, 12th February 1863, Dr Livingstone said “ I 
thought you wrong in attacking the Ajawa, till I looked on it as defence of youi 
orphans I thought that you had shut yourselves up to one tribe, and that, the 
Mauganja , but I think differently now, and only wish they would send out Dr 
Pusey here. He would learn a little sense, of which I suppose I have need 
myself ” 
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It was said there that “fiom the moment when Living- 
stone commenced the release of slaves, his course was one 
of aggiession lie hunted for slaving parties in every 
direction, and when he heard of the Ajawa making slaves 
in order to sell to the slavers, he went designedly in 
search of them, and intended to take their captives from 
them by force if needful It is true that when he came 
upon them he found them to be a more powerful body 
than he expected, and had they not fired first, he might 
have withdrawn . . His parting words to the chiefs 
just before he left . were to this effect • ‘ You have 
hitherto seen us only as fighting men, but it is not in 
such a chaiactei we wish you to know us ’ ” 1 How could 
Livingstone be otherwise than indignant to be spoken of 
as if the use of force had been his habit, while the whole 
tenor of his life had gone most wonderfully to show the 
efficacy of gentle and brotherly treatment ? How could 
he but be vexed at having the odium of the whole pro- 
ceedings thrown on him, when his last advice to the 
missionaries had been disregarded by them ? Or how 
could he fail to be concerned at the discredit which the 
course ascribed to him must bring upon the Expedition 
under his command, which, was entirely separate from the 
Mission ? It was the unhandsome treatment of himself 
and reckless perilling of the character and interests of his 
Expedition in order to shield others, that raised his indig- 
nation. “ Good Bishop Mackenzie,” he wrote to his friend 
Mr. Fitch, “ would never have tried to screen himself by 
accusing me.” In point of fact, a few years afterwards 
the Portuguese Government, through Mr Lacerda, when 
complaining bitterly of the statements of Livingstone in a 
speech at Bath, in 1865, referred to Mr Rowley’s letter as 
bearing out their complaint It served admirably to give an 


1 Mr Rowley aftcrwaids (February 22, 18G5) expressed his regret that this 
letter was ever written, as it had produced an ill effect See The Zambesi and 
its Tributaries, p 475 note 
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unfavourable view of bis aims and methods, civ from one 
of his own tdhos L)i Li\ ingstone never allowed hiin&elt 
to eheush any othei feeling but that of high leirurd foi 
the self-denial and Christum heioism of tlie B'diop. and 
many of his coadjutois , but he did feel that most of them 
tveie ill-adapted foi their «mk and had a great deal to 
learn, and that the niannei m wlndi he lnul been turned 
aside fiom the duett objects of his own enteipiise b\ 
having to look aftei so main inexperienced men. and 
then blamed for what he deprecated, and what was done 
in his absence, was lather moie than it was reasonable 
for him to beat 1 

Writing of the temble loss of Mackenzie and Bun up 
to the Bishop of Cape Town, Livingstone says “ The blow 
is quite bewilcleiing , the two strongest men so qiuckh 
cut down, and one of them humanly speaking indis- 
pensable to the success of the entei prise We must bow 
to the will of Him who doctli all tilings well, hut I cannot 
help feeling sadly distuibed in \iew of the effect the news 
may haAO at home I sjndl not mi cm* ci hairbieodtli 
from my V'orl Wn/e hf >poi <-d, and I trust the sup- 
poitern of the Mission may nut slnnik hack fiom all that 
they ha\e set their lieaits to ” 

The next few w ccks were employed m taking Miss 
Mackenzie and Mr- Bun up to the “ Gorgon ’ on then way 
home It was a painful towage to all — to Dr and Mrs 

1 It in 1 st nut Ik Mipp "hat the httu oi Ah I!ow1l\ c\pic->ed the mind o! 
his britiiu.n Some ot thun \uu „u itl\ mnnud .vt it, and usid iheii mtiuemi 
to mdu't its an turn towntc tu the l ipc papa^ tliat he had com cj td a wrong 
ion In wilting to Mi 1 bonus. Mukai (2Utli Xo\ ember 1S62), after 
sec mg Ruwlcj s letter in the t apt pipits Dr Lnnig&tonc snd “ It is untrue 
that I ct er on an\ one occasion ado] tol an agcre*"i\t policy against the Ajava, ( r 
took sines fiom them sIuls thu* taken fiom Poitugueae alone I never 
hunt d the A jaw a or took the ] rn.it oi M n 4 in pi again -st Ajawa In this I behc\ 1 
tverv member of the Minion mil uuppoit nn as-crtion ” Liwngatoue declined 
to wr te a unit] adiction to tin jtrmt , bicuu&e he knew the harm that would 

he done 1»\ a charge ugaiu-t a clcigwuan I 11 this* he shewed the same magri 1 
mmit\ and high Christian self-dcmal “tthifh be had shown when he left Mabotsa 
It was only when the Portuguese claimed the benefit of Rowley’s testimony tli.it 
he let the public see what its value was 
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Liv in ok tone, to Miss Mackenzie and Mrs Buirup, and 
last, not least, to Captain Wilson, who had been separ- 
ated so long fiom Ins ship, and had risked life, position, 
and eveiytlung, to do seivice to a cause which in ‘spite ot 
all he left at a much low er ebb 

When the “Pioneei ’ amvedat the bar, it was found 
that owing to the weathei the ship had been forced to 
leave the coast, and she did not letum foi a fortnight 
There was thus anothei loim waiting fiom 17 tli March to 
2d Apiil I)i and Mrs Livingstone then letuined to 
Shupanga. The long detention 111 the most unhealthy 
season of the _>eai, and when fevei was at its height, w r as 
a sad, sad calamity. 

We aie now ai lived at the last illness and the death 
of Mrs. Livingstone Aftei she had paited fiom hei 
husband at the Cape m the spung of 1 80S, she letuined 
with liei patents to Kmuman, and in November gave 
birth theie to her youngest child, Anna Maiy There- 
after she 1 etui lied to Scotland to be near her other 
childien Some of them weie at school No comfortable 
home for them all could be foimecl, and though many 
friends weie kind, the time was not a happy one Mrs. 
Livingstone’s desne to lie with hei husband was intense , 
not only the longings of an affectionate heart, and the 
necessity of taking counsel with lmn about the family, 
but the feelimr that wdien ovei shadowed bv one whose 
faith was so stionir hei flutteimjr lieai t would 1 egam its 
steady tone, and she would he Letter able to help both 
him and the childien, gave vehemence to tin's desne Hei 
letters to her husband tell of much spnitual daikness , 
his replies were the veiy soul of tenderness and Christian 
earnestness Providence seemed to fn\ 0111 her wish ; the 
vessel in which she sailed was preserved from imminent 
destruction, and she had the gicat happiness of finding 
her husband alive ancl well 

O11 the 21st of April Mrs. Livingstone became ill. 
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On the 25 th the symptoms were alarming — vomitings 
every quarter of an hour, which prevented any medicine 
from lemaining on her stomach On the 26tli she was 
worse and delnious. O 11 the evening of Sunday the 27tli 
L)i Stevvait <>ot a message from her husband that the 
end was draw ing near “ He was sitting by the side of 
a mde bed fin mod of boxes, but covered with a soft 
mattiess, on which hi} las dying wife. All consciousness 
had now deputed, as she was in a state of deep coma, 
fioxn vlncli all efforts to rouse her had been unavailing 
The strongest medical remedies and her husband’s voice 

O 

were both alike powerless to reach the spirit which was 
still theie, but was now so rapidly sinking into the 
depths of slumber, and daikness, and death The fixed- 
ness of feattu e and the oppressed and heavy breathing- 
only made it too plain that the end was near And the 
man who had faced so many deaths, and braved so many 
dangers, was now uttcily bioken down and weeping like 
a child.” 

Dr Livingstone asked Dr Stewart to commend her 
spirit to God, and along w ith Dr Kirk, they kneeled in 
prayer beside her In less than an hour, her spirit had 
returned to God Ilalf-an-liour after, Dr. Stewart was 
struck with her likeness to her father, Dr Moffat. He 
was afraid to utter what stiuek lum so much, but at last 
he said to Livingstone, — “ Do you notice any change V’ 
“ Yes,” he replied, without raising his eyes from her face, 
— “ the very featmes and expression of liei father ” 

Eveiy one is sti uck with the calmness of Dr. Living- 
stone's notice of his wife’s death m The Zambesi and its 
Tributaries Its matter-of-fact tone only show-s that he 
regarded that book as a sort of official report to the nation, 
m which it would not be becoming for him to intioduce 
personal feelings A few extiacts from his Journal and 
letters wall show better the state of his heart. 

"It is the first heavy stroke I have suffered, and 
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quite takes away my strength I wept over her who 
well deserved many tears I loved hei when I married 
hei, and the longer I lived with her I loved her the 
more God pity the poor children, who were all tenderly 
attached to her, and I am left alone in the world by one 
whom I felt to be a part of myself I hope it may, by 
divine grace, lead me to realise heaven as my home, and 
that she has but preceded me in the journey. Oh my 
Mary, my Maiy I how often we have longed for a quiet 
home, since you and I were cast adrift at Kolobeng , 
surely the removal by a kind Father who knoweth our 
frame means that He rewarded you by taking you to the 
best home, the eternal one in the heavens. The prayer 
was found in her papeis — ‘ Accept me, Lord, as I am, and 
make me such as Thou wouldst have me to be.’ He who 
taught her to value this prayer would not leave His own 
work unfinished. On a letter she had written, 1 Let 
others plead for pensions, I wrote to a friend I can be 
rich without money ; I would give my services in the 
world from uninterested motives ; I have motives for my 
own conduct I wordd not exchange for a hundred pensions.’ 

“ She rests by the large baobab-tree at Shupanga, 
which is sixty feet in circumference, and is mentioned in the 
work of Commodore Owen The men asked to be allowed 
to mount guard till we had got the grave built up, and 
we had it budt with bricks dug from an old house 

“ From her boxes we find evidence that she intended 
to make us all comfortable at Nyassa, though she seemed 
to have a presentiment of an early death, — she purposed 
to do more for me than ever. 

“ 11th May, Kongone — My dear, dear Mary has been 
this evening a fortnight in heaven — absent from the 
body, present with the Lord. To-day shalt thou be 
with Me in Paradise. Angels carried her to Abraham’s 
bosom — to be with Christ is far bettei Enoch, the 
seventh from Adam, prophesied, ‘ Behold, the L 01 d cometh 
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with ten thousand of His saints , ’ ye also shall appeal 
with Unn m glory He comes with them • then they 
are now with Him I go to piepaie a place for you 
that wheie I am there ye may he also, to behold His 
glory Moses and Elias talked of the decease He should 
accomplish at Jerusalem then they know what is going 
on here on certain occasions They had bodily organs 
to hear and speak For the fiist time in my life I feel 
willing to die — D L ’ 

1 J lay 19 1SG2 — Vividly do I remembei my first 
passage down in 1S3G, passing Shupanga hon.se without 
landum and looking at its red hills and white vales with 
the impiession that it was a beautiful spot Xo sus- 
picion glanced across my mind that tlieie my loving wife 
would be called to gi\ e up the ghost six yeais afterwards 
In some other spot 1 may have looked at, my own resting- 
place may be allotted I have often wished that it 
might he in some far-off still deep forest, wheie I may 
sleep sweetly till the lesuriection morn, when the trump 
of God will make all stait up into the glonous and active 
second existence 

“ 2 blh May — Some of the liistoiies of pious people m 
the last century and previously tell of clouds of religious 
gloom, or of paroxysms of opposition and fierce lebellion 
against God, which found vent m terrible expiessions 
These weie followed by great elevations of faith, and 
reactions of confiding love, the Jesuits of divine influence 
which earned the soul far above the leoion of the intellect 

O 

into that of direct spmtual intuition This seems to 
have been the expeiience of my dear Mary She had a 
strong presentiment of death bemg near She said that 
she would never have a house m this country Taking 
it to be despondency alone, I only joked, and now my 
heart smites me that I did not talk seriously on that and 
many things besides. 

“ 31sf May 1862 — The loss of my ever dear Mary lies 
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like a heavy weight on my heart In our intei course m 
pnvate tlieie was moie than what would be thought by 
some a decoious amount of mernment and play I said 
to her a few days before her fatal illness ‘ We old bodies 
ought now to be moie sobei, and not play so much ’ ‘ Oh 
no,’ said she, ‘ you must always be as playful as you have 
always been, I would not like you to be as grave as some 
folks I have seen ’ This, w hen I know her prayer was 
that she might be spaied to be a help and comfort to me 
in my great woik, led me to feel what I have always 
believed to be the fine way, to let the head grow wise, 
but keep the lieait always young and playful She was 
ready and anxious to woik, but lias been called away to 
serve God in a lnghei spheie ” 

Livingstone could not lie idle even when Ins heart 
was bioken, he occupied the days after the death m 
wilting to hei fatliei and motliei, to Ins children, and to 
many of the fnends who would be interested in the sad 
news Among these letters, that to Mrs Moffat and her 
leply fiom Kuiuman have a special interest His letteis 
went round by Eui ope, and the fiist news leached Kura- 
man by tiaders and newspapers For a full month after 
hei daughters death. Mis Moffat was giving thanks for 
the mercy that had spared her to meet with her husband, 
and had made hei lot so different fiom that of Miss Mac- 
kenzie and Mis Burrup In a lettei, dated 26 th May, 
she wntes to Maiy a giaplnc account of the electrical 
thrill that passed through her when she saw David’s 
handwriting —of the beating lieait with which she tried 
to get the essence of Ins lettei befoie she read the lines — 
of the ovciwlielming joy and giatitude with which she 
learned that they had met — and then the honor of great 
daikness that came ovei hei when she lead of the tragic 
death of the Bishop, to whom she had learned to feel as 
to a fiiend and hi other. Then she pours out her tears 
over the “ poor dear ladies, Miss Mackenzie and Mrs 
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Burrup,” and remembei s the similar fate of the Helmores, 
who, lffie the Bishop and his friends, had had it in then 
heaits to build a temple to the Loid ni Africa, but had 
not been permitted. Then comes some family news, 
especially about her son Robert, whose sudden death 
occuned a few days after, and was another bitter drop 
in the family cup And then some motherly forecastings 
of liei daughters futuie, kindly counsel where she could 
offer any, and affectionate piayers for the guidance of 
God wheie the futuie was too dark for her to penetrate. 

For a whole month before this letter was written 
poor Mary had been sleeping under the baobab-tree at 
Shupanga ! 

In Livingstone’s letter to Mrs Moffat he gives the 
details of her illness, and pours his heart out in the same 
affectionate terms as in his Journal He dwells on the 
many unhappy causes of delay which had detained them 
near the mouth of the river, contiary to all his wishes 
and arrangements He is concerned that her deafness 
(tlnough quinine) and comatose condition before her 
death prevented liei from giving him the indications he 
would have desired respecting her state of mind in the 
view of eternity. 

“ I look,” he says, “ to her previous experience and 
life for comfort, and thank God for His mercy that we 
have it . . A good wife and mother was she God 
have pity on the children — she was so much beloved by 
them She was much respected by all the officers of 

the ‘ Gorgon,’ — they would do anything foi her. When 
they met this vessel at Mozambique, Captain Wilson 
offered his cabin m that fine large vessel, but she in- 
sisted rather that Miss Mackenzie and Mis. Bun up should 
go. ... I enjoyed her society diuing the three months 
we were together It was the Lord who gave, and He has 
taken away. I wish to say — Blessed be His name. I 
regret, as there always are 1 egrets after our loved ones 
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are gone, that the slander which, unfortunately, reached 
her ears from missionary gossips and others had an in- 
fluence on me m allowing her to come, before we were 
fairly on Lake Nyassa. A doctor of divinity said, when 
her devotion to her family was praised ‘ Oh, she is no 
good, she is here because her husband cannot live with 
her.’ The last day will tell another tale ” 

To his daughter Agnes he writes, after the account of 
her death “ Dear Nannie, she often thought of you, 
and when once, from the violence of the disease, she was 
delirious, she called out, ‘ See ! Agnes is falling down a 
precipice ’ May our Heavenly Saviour, who must be 
your Father and Guide, preserve you from falhng into 
the gulf of sm over the precipice of temptation . . 
Dear Agnes, I feel alone in the world now, and what will 
the poor dear baby do without her mamma ? She often 
spoke of her, and sometimes burst into a flood of tears, 
just as I now do m taking up and arranging the things 
left by my beloved partner of eighteen years . . I bow 

to the Divine hand that chastens me God grant that 
I may leam the lesson He means to teach I All she 
told you to do she now enforces, as if beckoning from 
heaven Nannie, dear, meet her there Don’t lose the 
crown of joy she now wears, and the Lord be gracious to 
you in all things You will now need to act more and 
more from a feeling of responsibility to Jesus, seeing He 
has taken away one of youi guaidians A light straight- 
forward woman was she No ciooked way evei here, and 
she could act with decision and enemy u hen lequired 
I pity you on receiving this, but it is the Lord — Your 
sorrowing and lonely father ’’ 

Letters of the like tenor weie written to every in- 
timate fiiend It was a relief to Ins heart to pour itself 
out in praise of her who was gone, and in some cases, 
when he had told all about the death, be returns to 
speak of her life. A letter to Sir Roderick Murchison 
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gives all tlic paiticulai.s of tlie illness and its termination 
Then lie thinks of the good and gentle Lady Muichison — 
£ la spiutuelle Lady Muichison,” as Humboldt called hei, 
— and wiites to her ‘‘ It w ill somewhat ease my aching 
heait to tell you about my dear depaited Mary Moffat, 
the faithful companion of eighteen years ” He tells of 
her birth at Ci npia Town m 1821 , hei education in 
England, then liiamage and then love “ At Ivolobeng, 
she managed all the household afluiiy by native sei wants 
of liei own tiainiug, made bread, buttei, and all the 
clothes of the family , taught hei ohildien most eaiefully, 
kept also an infant and sewing school — by fai the most 
popular and best attended is e had It was a fine sight 
to see her day by day walking a quaitei of a nule to the 
town, no mattei how bioilmg hot the sun, to impart 
instruction to the heathen Bakwams Ma-Ilobeit’s name 
is known through all that countiy, and 1800 miles beyond 
A brave, good woman was she AH my hopes of 
giving her one day a quiet home, foi w Inch we both had 
many a soie longing, aie now dashed to the giound 
She is, I tiust, through divine nieic) , m peace in the 
home of the blest She spoke feelingly of your kind- 

ness to her, and also of the kind reception she leceived 
from Miss Buidett Coutts Please give that lady and 
Mrs Blown the sad intelligence of hei death ” 

The reply of Mis Mollat to hei son-in-law’s lettei 
was touching and beautiful *' I do thank you foi the 
detail you have given us of the ciicumstanccs of the last 
days and liouis of oui lamented and beloved Mary, our 
first-born, ovei whom oui fond hearts first beat with 
paiental affection !” She lecounts the mercies that were 
mingled wutli the tiial — though Maiy could not be called 
rmineutly pious, she had the loot of the mattei in her, 
and though the voyage of hei life had been a trying and 
stormy one, she had not become a wreck. God had 
i emembered her , had given her during her last year the 
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counsels of faithful men — lefening to her kind friend and 
valued counsellor, the Rev' Profess, r Kiik of Edinburgh, 
and the Rev Dr. Stewait of Lovedale — and, at last, the 
great privilege of dying in the arms of her husband. 
“As for the cruel scandal that seems to have hurt 
you both so much, tnose who said it did not know 
you as a couple In all our inteicourse with you, we 
never had a doubt as to your being comfortable to- 
gether I know theie are some maudlin ladies who 
insinuate, when a man leaves his family frequently, no 
matter how noble is his object, that he is not comfortable 
at home. But Ave can afford to smile at this, and say, 
‘ The Day Avill declare it ’ . . . 

“ Now, my dear Livingstone, I must conclude by 
assuring you of the tender interest we shall e\*er feel in 
your operations. It is not only as the husband of our 
departed Maiy and the father of her children, but as one 
who has laid himself out for the emancipation of this 
poor wretched continent, and for openmg neiv doors of 
entrance for the heralds of salvation (not that I would 
not have preferred your lemaimng in your foimer capacity) 

I nevertheless rejoice m what you aie allowed to accom- 
plish We look anxiously for more news of you, and my 
heart bounded when I saw your letters the other day, 
thinking they were new. May our gracious God and 
Father comfort your sorrowful heart — Believe me ever 
your affectionate mothei, Mary Moffat.” 


v 
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CHAPTER XV. 

LAST TWO YE AES OF THE EXPEDITION 
AD 1862-1863 

Lmngstone again buckles on hia armour — Letter to Waller— Launch of “Lady 
Nyassa” — Too late for season — He explores the Eovnma — Frcsli activity of 
the slave-trade — Letter to Governor of Mozambique about Ins discoveries — 
Letter to Sir Thomas Maclear — Generous offer of a party of Scotchmen— The 
Expedition proceeds up Zambesi with “Lady Nyassa” in tow —Appalling 
desolations of Manauno— Tidings of the Mission— Death of Scndamoic— of 
Dickenson— of Thornton — Illness of Livingstone— Dr Kirk anil Chailcs 
Livingstone go home— He proceeds northwards with Mr Itae and Mi E D 
Young of the “ Goigon” — Attempt to carry a boat ovci the upnls— Defeated 
—Recall of tlic Expedition — Livingstone’s views — Letter to Mi Tames Young 
-to Mi Wallet— Peehug of the Portuguese Hoc eminent- Offer to the 
Rev Dr Stevait — Great discouiagcments — Why did he not go home’ — 
Proceeds to explore Nyassa — Risks and sufferings — Occupation of his inind — 
Natural History — Obliged to turn back — Moic desolation — Report of bis 
murdei — Kindness of Chinsamba — Reaches the ship — Letter fion Bishop 
Tozei, abandoning the Mission — Listless of Lmngstone — I.cttci to Sn Thomas 
Maclear — Pi ogress of Dr Stewart — Livingstaniu — Livingstone tak 
of the children of the Universities Mission— Lcttci to lus daughtc 
spect — The voile of tlio Expedition— Livingstone s plans foi the future 

It could not have been easy for Livingstone to buckle on 
his armour anew. How lie was able to do it at all may 
be infened fiom some words of cheer wiitien by him at 
the time to his fiiend Mi Waller — “ Thanks for your 
kind sympathy In return, I say, Cherish exalted thoughts 
of the great work you have undertaken It is a woik 
which, if faithful, you will look back on with satisfaction 
while the eternal ages roll on their everlasting course. 
The devil will do all he can to hinder you by efforts fiom 
without and from within ; hut remember Him who is 
with you, and will be with you ahvay.” 
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As soon, as lie was able to brace himself, he was again 
at Ins post, helping to put the “Lady Nyassa” together 
and launch her. This was achieved by the end of June, 
greatly to the wonder of the natives, who could not 
understand how iion should swim. The “ Nyassa ” was an 
excellent steamboat, and could she have been got to the 
lake would have done well But, alas 1 the rainy season 
had passed, and until December this could not be done 
Here was another great disappointment. Meanwhile, 
Dr. Livingstone resol\ ed to renew the exploration of the 
Bovuma, in the hope of finding a way to Nyassa beyond 
the dominion of the Portuguese. This was the work in 
which he had been cimaoed at the time when he went 

O O 

with Bishop Mackenzie to help him to settle. 

The voyage up the Bovuma did not lead to much. 
On one occasion they were attacked, fiercely and treacher- 
ously, by the natives. Cataracts occurred about 156 
miles from the mouth, and the report was that farther up 
they were woise The explorers did not venture beyond 
the banks of the river, but so far as they saw, the people 
were industiious, and the country fertile, and a steamer 
of light draught might cairy on a very profitable trade 
among them. But there was no water-way to Nyassa 
The Bovuma came from mountains to the west, having 
only a very minute connection with Nyassa. It seemed 
that it would be better in the meantime to reach the 
lake by the Zambesi and the Shirii, so the party leturned 
It was not till the beginning of 1863 that they were 
able to renew the ascent of these rivers. Livingstone 
writes touchingly to Sir Boderiek, in reference to his 
returning to the Zambesi, “ It may seem to some persons 
weak to feel a chord vibrating to the dust of her who 
rests on the banks of the Zambesi, and think that the 
path by that liver is consecrated by her remains ” 

Meanwhile Dr Livingstone was busy with his pen 
A new energy had been imparted to him by the appalling 
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facts, now fully apparent, that liis discoveries had only 
stiinul ted tlie activity of the slave-ti aders, that the Portu- 
guese local authorities really promoted slave-trading, with 
its ineiitable concomitant slave-hunting, and that the 
horror and desolation to which the country boie such 
frightful testimony was the lesult. It seemed as if the duel 
he had fought with the Boeis when they deteimmed to 
close Afuca, and he deteimmed to open it. had now to 
be repeated with the Portuguese The attention of Dr 
Livingstone is more and moie concentrated on this 
terrible topic Di Kuk wiites to lnm that when at 
Tette he had heard that the Poitug' 'se Go vernoi -General 
at Mozambique had nistiucted Ins bi other, the Governor 
of that town, to act on the principle that the slave-ti ade, 
though prohibited on the ocean, was still law fill on the 
land, and that any peisons intei fermg with slave-tiadeis, 
by liberating then slaves, would be counted robbeis 
An eneigetic despatch to Eail Puissell, then Foreign 
Secretaiy, calls attention to this outiage. 

A few days aftei, a strong but polite letter is sent to 
the Governoi of Tette, calling attention to the foiays of a 
man named Belshore, in the Chibisa countiy, and entieat- 
ing him to stop them. About the same time he writes to 
the Governor-Geneial of Mozambupie in reply to a papei 
by the Yiscount de Sa da Bandena, published in the 
Almanac by the Government pi css, m which the common 
charge was made against him of airogating to himself the 
glory of discoveries which belonged to Senhoi Candido 
and other Portuguese He affirms that before publishing 
his book he examined all Portuguese books of travels he 
could find ; that he had actually show n Senhor Candido 
to have been a disco veier befoie any Portuguese hinted 
that he was such ; that the lake which Candido spoke of as 
north-west of Tette could not be Nyassa, which was north- 
east of it , that he did full justice to all the Portuguese 
explorers, and that what he claimed as his own discoveries 
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were certainly not tlie discoveries of the Portuguese. A 
few days after lie wntcs to Mr Layard, then our Portu- 
guese Minister, and comments on the map published by 
the Viscount as representing Portuguese geography, — 
pointmg out such hlundeis as that which made the 
Zambesi enter the sea at Quilimane, proving that by 
their map the Portuguese claimed territory that was 
certainly not thens , adveitu g to their utter ignorance 
of the Victoria Falls, the most remarkable phenomenon 
in Africa , affirming that many so-called discoveries were 
mere a ague rumours, heard by tiavellers , and showing 
the use that had been made of his own maps, the names 
bemg changed to suit the Portuguese orthography 

Livingstone had the satisfaction of knowing that his 
account of the tup to Lake ISyassa had excited much 
interest in the Cabinet at home, and that a strong 
remonstiance had been addressed to the Portuguese 
Government against slave-hunting. But it does not 
appear that this led to any nnprovement at the time. 

Wlnle stung into more than ordinary energy by the 
atrocious deeds he witnessed aiound him, Livingstone was 
living near the holders of the unseen world. He writes 
to Sir Thomas Maclear on the 27th October 1862 — 

“ I suppose that I shall die in these uplands, and somebody will 
cany out the plan I have longed to put into piactice I have been 
thinking a gieat deal since tlie depaituie of my beloied one about the 
regions 1111111101 she has gone, and imagine fiom the manner the Bible 
describes it ire have got too much monkery in our ideas Tlieie mil 
be 11 oik there as ivdl as heie, and possibly not such a vast difference 
in oni being as is expected But a slioit time tlieie will give more 
insight than a thousand nmsmgs We shall sec Him by u hose inex- 
pressible love and meicy ivc get tlieie, and all whom we loved, and all 
the loveable I can sympathise with you now moie fully than I did 
before I work with as much vigoui as I can, and mean to do so till 
the change comes , but the prospect of a home is all dispelled ” 

In one of his despatches to Lord Russell, Livingstone 
reports an offer that had been made by a party consisting 
of an Englishman and five Scotch working men at the 
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Cape, which must have been exti emely gratifying to him, 
and served to deepen his conviction that sooner or latei 
his plan of colonisation would certainly he earned into 
effect The leader of the party, John Jehan, fonneily of 
the London City Mission, in reading Dr Livingstone’s 
hook, became convinced that if a few mechanics could be 
induced to take a journey of exploiation it Mould proie 
very useful His view s being communicated to fi\ e other 
young men (two masons, two caipentem, one smith), they 
formed themselves into a comp, my in July 18G1, and had 
been woikmg together, tin owing their earnings into a 
common fund, and now they had aims, two wagons, two 
spans of oxen, and means of pi oeuring outfits. In Sep- 
tember 18G2 they were ready to stait fiom Aliwal in 
South Afi ica 1 

After going to Johanna for provisions, and to 
dischaige the crew of Johanna men whose term of 
service had expiied, the Expedition returned to Tette. 
On the 10th Januaiy 18G3 they steamed off with the 
“ Lady Nyassa ’’ m tow The desolation that had been 
caused by Marianno, the Portuguese slave-agent, was 
heart-breaking Corpses floated past them In the 
morning the paddles had to be cleaiecl of coipses caught 
by the floats dui mg the night Livingstone summed 
up his impressions in one ternble sentence — 

“ Where vei we took a walk, human skeletons weie seen 
in eveiy direction, and it was painfully interesting to 
obseive the difteient postuies m which the poor wretches 
had bieathed their last A whole heap had been thrown 
down a slope behind a village, where the fugitives often 
crossed the river from the east , and in one hut of the 

1 The recall of Livingstone’,. Expedition anil the lemoval of the Um\ ersitics 
Mission seem to have knocked this most promising scheme on the head Writing 
of it to Sn Ilodcriok Murchison on the 14th December 1S02, he says “I like the 
Scotchmen, and think them much better adapted for onr plans than those on w horn 
the Unn ersities Mission has lighted If employed as I shall s ish them to be m 
trade, and setting an example of industry m cotton or coffee planting, I think they 
are just the men I need biought to my hand Don’t you think this sensible l ” 
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same village no fewer than twenty chums had been 
collected, probably the ferryman's fees. Many had ended 
tlieh miseiy under shady trees, others under projecting 
crags m the hills, while others lay in their huts with 
closed doors, which when opened disclosed the mouldering 
corpse with the poor rags round the loins, the skull 
fallen off the pillow, the little skeleton of the child, that 
had perished first, 1 oiled up in a mat between two large 
skeletons The sight of this desert, but eighteen months 
ago a well -peopled valley, now literally strewn with 
human bones, forced the conviction upon us that the 
destruction of human life m the middle passage, however 
great, constitutes but a small poition of the waste, and 
made us feel that unless the slave-trade — that monster 
iniquity which lias so long brooded over Africa— is put 
down, lawful commei ce cannot be established ” 

In passing up, Livingstone's heart was saddened as he 
visited the Bishop’s grave, and still moie by the tidings 
which he got of the Mission, which had now removed 
from Magomero to the low lands of Clnbisa Some time 
before, Mr Scudamore, a man gieatly beloved, had suc- 
cumbed, and now Mr. Dickenson was added to the 
number of victims Mr. Thornton, too, who left the Expe- 
dition in 1859 , but returned to it, died under an attack 
of fever, consequent 011 too violent exertion undertaken 
in order to be of service to the Mission party Dr. Kirk 
and Mr. C Livingstone were so much reduced by illness 
that it was deemed necessary for them to return to 
England. Livingstone himself had a most seiious attack 
of fever, which lasted all the month of May, Dr. Kirk 
remaining with him till he got over it When his 
brother and Dr. Kirk left, the only Euiopeans remaining 
with him were Mr, Kae, the ship’s engineer, and Mr. 
Edward D. Young, formerly of the “ Gorgon,” who had 
volunteered to join the Expedition, and whose after 
services, both in the search for Livingstone and in estab- 
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lisLinor the mission of Livingstonia, were so valuable On 
the nuble spirit shown by Livingstone in remaining in the 
country after all Ins eaily companions had left, and amid 
such appalling scenes as everywhere met him, we do not 
need to dwell. 

Here are glimpses of the inner heart of Livingstone 
about this time — 

“ laf Jfiif'h ISO 3 — I feel very often that I have not Icing to li\e, 
and say, ' Mj dent children I leave you lie manly Chi rstian*, and 
never do a mean thing Be honest to men, and to the Almighty 
One’” 

“ 10 th Ajjnl — Beached the Cataracts Very thankful indeed after 
our three months’ toil from Shupanga.” 

“ 2 7 th Apr I — On this day twelvemonths my beloied Mai y Moffat 
was removed fiom me hy death 

• If I can, 1 11 come again mother, from out my resting-place , 

Though you’ll not see me, mother, I shall look upon yom face , 

Though I cannot speak a word, I -hall licaiken what jou -ay, 

And be often, often with you when you think I’m. far aw a) ’ 

Texntson ’’ 

The '■ Lady Nyassa ” being taken to pieces, the party 
began to constiuct a road over the thirty-five oi forty 
miles of the lapids, in order to convey the steamei to the 
lake After a tew miles of the road had been completed, 
it was thought desirable to ascertain whethei the bout 
left near the lake two yeais before was fit for seivice, so 
as to avoid the necessity of carrying another boat past the 
rapids. On reaclinig it the boat was found to have been 
burnt. The party theiefore returned to carry up another 
They had got to the very last lapid, and had placed the 
boat for a short space m the water when, tlnough. the 
carelessness of five Zambesi men, she was overturned, and 
away she went like an airow down the rapids. To keep 
calm under such a crowning disappointment must have 
taxed Livingstone’s self-conti ol to the very utmost. 

It was now that he received a despatch from Earl 
Russell intimating that the Expedition was recalled. 
This, though a great disappointment, was not altogether a 
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surprise, On the * 2 -till Apnl Uo had written to Mr. 
W allei. " I should not wondei in ilie least to be recalled, 
loi should the Poituguese peisist in keeping the uveis 
shut, theie would be 110 use in t lying to develop tiade ” 
He states his views on the 1 eeoll calmly in a letter to 
Mr James Young — 

■ 3 f\ 1 1 - 1 t'l'-in'- Sit T 1 1 S •> ‘^ — . . Got instructions for 

0111 mall yc'TrtJav at w huh 1 do not w omlci The Cimoinin -lit has 
Khaied w til to us thij.ni-.hout and 1 fed abundantly thunktui to 
H s ministers for enabling 111c so iai to can v on the experiment 
of turning the mdustiial and tiadmg piopeiisities of the natives to 
good account with a 1 u w of tlieiebv eiatlnating the tiade 111 shoes 
Hut the Portuguese dogged uni footsteps, and, as is goneially under- 
stood with the appiobation of then Home Got eminent, neutralised 
our labouis Not that the Portuguese statesmen appioved of slating, 
hut being enoimoU'lv jealous le»t then pietemkd doimmon fiom sea 
to sea and eKewheic shoiihl 111 the least degiee now or at any iutuie 
tune, become aught el«e than a slave ‘ pic sen e ’ the (lovemoi s hat 0 been 
lustiucted. and hate earned out then institutions fiuthei than their 
empl-w ei s intended Majoi Sieaul ttas 1 emoted from Tette as too 
fueiully ami Ins sucu s-oi had euussanes 111 the Ajatta camp Well, 
we saw then policy, and lcgu-tted that they should be allotted to follow 
us into peifcetly nett legions The legiet ttas the nioie poignant, 
inasmuch as but foi 0111 enteung in by gentleness, they duist not hate 
gone No Portuguese daied, for instance, to come up this SI1116 
t alley, but aftei 0111 dispelling the teal of the natives by tan treat- 
ment, they came 111 calling themsches our ‘ elnldien ’ The whole 
thing culminated tthen this quaitei was inundated with Tette slavers, 
ttliose opeiations, m connection with a mai muling tube of Ajattas, and 
a di ought, completely depopulated the countiy The sight of this 
made me conclude that unless something could be done to pievent 
these laids, and take ott their foolish obstiuctions on the nveis, which 
the}- nevei use, our work in this legion was at an end Please 

the Supieme. I shall woik some othei point yet I11 leaving, it is 
hitter to see some 900 miles of coast abandoned to those who weie the 
first to begin the slave-tiade, and seem deteimmed to be the last to 
abandon it ” 

Wiiting to Mr Waller at this time he said • “ I 
don’t know whether I am to go on the shell or not If I 
do, I make Afuca the shelf. If the ‘ Lady Nyassa ’ is well 
sold, I shall manage. There is a Ruler above, and His 
providence guides all things. He is our Fueud, and has 
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plenty of woik for all His people to do. Don’t fear of 
being left idle, if willing to woi k for Him I am glad to 
hear of Alinjrton. If the woik is of God it will come out 
all light at last. To Him shall be given of the gold of 
Sheba, and daily shall He he praised I always think it 
was such a blessing and privilege to be led into His woik 
instead of into the seivice of the hard taskmasters — the 
Devil and Sin ” 

The leasons assigned by Eail Russell for the lecall of 
the Expedition were, that, not through any fault of Dr 
Livingstone’s, it had not accomplished the objects for 
which it had been designed, and that it had proved 
much more costly than was originally expected. Pro- 
bably the Government felt likewise that then remon- 
strances with the Portuguese Government were unavailing, 
and that then lelations weie becoming too uncomfortable 
Even among those most friendly to Dr Livingstone’s 
great aim, and most opposed to the slave-tiade, and to 
the Portuguese policy in Afiica, thcie weie some who 
doubted whether his proposed methods of pi ocedure 
weie quite consistent with the lights of the Portuguese 
Government. His Eoyal Highness the Pimce-Consort 
indicated some feeling of this kind in his intei view with 
Livingstone in 1857. He expiessed the feeling moie 
stiongly when he declined the lequest, made to him 
through Professor Sedgwick of Cambiidge, that he would 
allow himself to be Patron of the Universities Mission 
Dr. Livingstone knew well that from that exalted 
quarter lus plans would receive no active suppoit. That 
he should have obtained the support he did from succes- 
sive Governments and successive Foreign Secretaries, 
Liberal and Conseivative, was a great gratification, if not 
something of a surprise. Hence the calmness with which 
he received the intelligence of the recall. Towards the 
Portuguese Government his feelings were not veiy 
sweet. On them lay the guilt of arresting a work that 
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would have confeired untold blessing on Africa He 
detei mined to make this known very clearly when 
he should return to England. At a future penod of 
his life he purposed, if spaied, to go more fully into 
the reasons of his recall Meanwhile his course was 
simply to accpiiesce in the resolution of the British 
Government. 

It was unfortunate that the lecall took place before he 
had been able to cany into effect his favourite scheme of 
placing a steamci on Lake Nyassa , noi could he do this 
now, although the vessel on winch ho had spent half Ins 
fortune lay at the Muicluson Cataiacts He had always 
cherished the hope that the Government would repay 
him at least a pait of the outlay, which, instead of £ 3000 , 
as he had intended, had mounted up to £6000 He had 
very generously told Dr. Stewart that if tills should be 
done, and if he should he willmg to return from Scotland 
to labour on the shoies of Nyassa, he would pay him his 
expenses out, and £150 yeaily, so anxious was he that 
he should begin the woik O11 the recall of the Expedi- 
tion, without any allowance for the ship, or even mention 
of it, all these expectations and intentions came abruptly 
to an end 

At no previous tune had Dr. Livingstone been undei 
greater discouragements than now. The Expedition had 
been recalled, liis heart had not lecovered from the 
desolation caused by the death of the Bishop and his 
brethren, as well as the Helmoies m the Makololo 
countiy, and still more by the removal of Mis Living- 
stone, and the thought of lus motherless children ; the 
most heart-rending scenes had been witnessed everywhere 
in regions that a shoit time ago had been so bright; 
all his efforts to do good had been turned to evil, every 
new path he had opened having been sensed as it were by 
the devil and turned to the most diabolical ends ; his 
countrymen were nearly all away from linn , the most 
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depressing of diseases had produced its natural effect ; he 
had had wonies, delays, and disappointments about ships 
and boats of the most harassing kind , and now the 
“ Lady Nyassa ” could not be floated in the waters of 
which he had fondly hoped to see her the angel and the 
queen It is hardly possible to exaggerate the noble 
quality of the heart that, undeteired by all these 
tumbles, lcsolved to take this last chance of exploring 
the banks of Nyassa, although it could only be by 
the weary process of tiudge, trudge, tiudging , although 
hunger, if not starvation, blocked the path, and fever 
and dysenteiy flitted round it like imps of daikness ; 
although tubes, deinoialised by the slave-trade, might at 
any moment put an end to him and lus enterpuse , — not 
to speak of the orchnaiy risks of tiavel, the difficulty of 
finding guides, the liability to bodily hurt, the scarcity 
of food, the penis from wild beasts by night and by 
day, — lisks which no 01 dinary traveller could think of 
lightly, but which in Livingstone’s journeys chop out of 
sight, because they aie so overtopped and dwarfed by 
nsks that 01 clinary travelleis never know. 

Why did not Livingstone go home ? A single 
sentence in a letter to Mr Waller, while the recall was 
only in contemplation, explains — “ In my case, duty 
would not lead me home, and home therefore I would 
not go ” Away then goes Livingstone, accompanied by 
the steward of the “Pioneer" and a handful of native 
servants (Mi. Young being left in cliaige of the vessel), 
to get to the northern end of the lake, and ascertain 
whether any large liver flowed into it from the west, and 
if possible to visit Lake Moero, of which he had heard, 
lying a considerable way to the west. For the first time 
in his travels he canied some bottles of wine, — a present 
from the missionaries Waller and Alington ; for water 
had hitherto been his only drink, with a little hot coffee 
in the mornings to warm the stomach and ward off’ the 
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feeling of sinking. At one time the two white men are 
lost three clays in the woods, without food 01 the means 
of purchasing it ; hut some poor natives out of their 
poverty show them kindness. At another they can 
procure no guides, though the country is difficult and 
the way intersected by deep gullies that can only he 
scaled at certain known parts; anon they are mistaken 
for slave-dealers, and make a narrow escape of a night 
attack Another time, the cries of children remind 
Livingstone of his own home and family, where the very 
same tones of sorrow had often been heard ; the thought 
brought its own pang, only he could feel thankful that in 
the case of his children the woes of the slave-trade would 
never be added to the ordinary sorrows of childhood. 
Then he would enjoy the joyous laugh of some Manganja 
women, and think of the good influence of a meny heart, 
and remember that whenever he had observed a chief 
with a joyous twinkle of the eye accompanying lus laugh, 
he had always set him down as a good fellow, and had 
never been disappointed in him afterwards. Then he 
would cheer his monotony by making some researches 
into the oiigin of civilisation, coming to the clear conclu- 
sion that born savages must die out, because they could 
devise no means of living through disease By and by 
he woidd examme the Arab chaiacter, and find Maho- 
metanism as it now is in Africa woise than African 
heathenism, and remark on the callousness of the Maho- 
metans to the welfare of one another, and on the especial 
glory of Christianity, the only leligion that seeks to 
propagate itself, and through the influence of love share 
its blessings with others. Anon he woidd dwell on the 
primitive African faith , its recognition of one Almighty 
Creatoi, its moral code, so like our own, save in the one 
article of polygamy ; its pious recognition of a future life, 
though the element of punishment is not very conspicu- 
ous ; its mild character generally, notwithstanding the 
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bloodthirstiness sometimes ascribed to it, which, however, 
Livingstone held to be, at Dahomey for example, purely 
exceptional 

Another subject that occupied him was the natural 
history of the country He would account for desert 
tracts like Kalahari by the fact that the east and south- 
east winds, laden with moisture from the Indian Ocean, 
get cooled over the coast langes of mountains, and having 
cliscliaiged them vapour there had no spare moisture to 
deposit over the legions that for want of it became 
deserts. The geology of Southern Africa was peculiar , 
the geographical seiies described m books was not to be 
found here, for, as Sn .Roderick Murchison had shown , 
the great submarine depressions and elevations that had 
so greatly affected the other continents duiing the 
secondary, tertiary, and more recent periods, had not 
affected Afiica It had preserved its terrestrial condi- 
tions during a long period, unaffected by any changes 
save those dependent on atmospheric influences. There 
was also a peculiarity in pielnstoric Afiica — it had no 
stone peiiod , at least no flint weapons had been found, 
and the familiarity and skill of the natives with the 
manufacture of iion seemed to indicate that they had 
used iron weapons fiom the first. 

The travellers had got as far as the river Loangwa (of 
Nyassa) , when a h alt had to be called Some of the natives 
had been ill, and indeed one had died in the comparatively 
cold climate of the highlands But nothing would have 
hindered Livingstone from working his way round the 
head of the lake if only time had been on Ins side But 
time was inexorably against him , the orders from Govern- 
ment weie strict He must get the “ Pioneer” down to 
the sea while the river was m flood. A month or six 
weeks would have enabled him to finish his researches, 
but he could not run the risk. It would have been 
otherwise had he foreseen that when he got to the ship 
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he would he detained two months waiting for the rising 
of the river On their way back, they took a nearer cut, 
but found the villages all deseited. The leeds along the 
banks of the lake were crowded with fugitives. “ In 
passing mile after mile, maiked with the sad proofs that 
‘ man’s inhumanity to man makes countless thousands 
mourn,’ one experiences an ovei powering sense of help- 
lessness to alleviate human woe, and breathes a silent 
prayer to the Almighty to hasten the good time coming 
when ‘ man to man, the world o'er, shall brothers be for 
all that Near a village called Bangwe, they were 
pursued by a body of Mazitu, who retired when they 
came within ear-sliot This little adventure seemed 
to give rise to the report that Dr Livingstone had 
been murdered by the Makololo, which reached England, 
and created no small alarm Deferring to the leport 
in Ins jocular way, in a letter to his friend Mr Fitch 
he says, — “A report of my having been murdered at 
the lake has been very industriously circulated by the 
Poituguese. Don’t become so pale on getting a letter 
from a dead man ” 

Beaching the stockade of Cliinsamba in Mosapo, they 
were much pleased with that chief’s kindness. Dr 
Livingstone followed his usual method, and gained his 
usual influence “ When a chief has made any inquiries 
of us, we have found that we gave most satisfaction in 
our answers when we tiiecl to fancy ourselves in the 
position of the interrogator, and him that of a poor un- 
educated fellow-countryman in England The polite, 
respectful way of speaking, and behaviour of what we 
call ‘ a thorough gentleman,’ almost always secures the 
friendship and good-will of the Africans ” 

On 1st November 18G3 the party reached the ship, 
and found all well Here, as lias been said, two months 
had to be spent waiting for the flood, to Dr. Livingstone’s 
intense chagrin. 
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Wlule waiting here lie received a letter from Bishop 
Tozer, the successor of Bishop Mackenzie, informing 
him that he had resolved to abandon the Mission on 
the continent and transfei operations to Zanzibar Dr. 
Livingstone had very sinceiely welcomed the new Bishop, 
and at fust liked him, and thought that his caution 
would lead to good lesults Indeed, when he saw tlut 
his own scheme was destioyed by the Portuguese, he had 
great hopes that what he had been defeated in, the Mis- 
sion would accomplish Some time before, his hopes had 
begun to wane, and now the news conveyed in Bishop 
Tozei’s letter was their death-blow. In Ills reply he im- 
plored the Bishop to reconsider the matter. After uiging 
strongly some consideiations bearing on the duty of 
nussionaiies, the leputation of Englishmen, and the 
impression likely to be made on the native mind, he 
concluded thus — “ I hope, dear Bishop, you will not 
deem me guilty of impel tmence in thus writing to you 
with a soie heart. I see that if you go, the last ray of 
hope for this wretched, trodden-down people disappear, 
and I again from the bottom of my heart entieat )ou to 
reconsider the matter, and may the All-wise One guide 
to that decision which will be most for His glory ” 

And thus, for Livingstone’s lifetime, ended the Uni- 
versities Mission to Central Afuca, with all the hopes 
which its bright dawn had inspired, that the gieat Church 
of England would bend its strength against the ciuse of 
Africa, and sweep it fiom the face of the earth Wilting 
to Sir Thomas Maclear, he said that he felt this much 
moie than his own lecall He could hardly write of i t ; 
he ivas more inclined “ to sit down and cry ” No mission 
had ever had such bught piospects ; notwithstanding all 
that had been said against it, he stood by the climate as 
firmly as ever, and if he were only young, he would go 
himself and plant the gospel there. It would be done 
one day without fail, though he might not live to see it. 
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As usual, Livingstone found himself blamed for the 
removal of the Mission The Makololo had behaved badly 
and they were Livingstone’s people. “ Isn’t it interest- 
ing,” he writes to Mi Mooie, “to get blamed for every- 
thing \ But I must be thankful in feeling that I would 
lather perish than blame another foi my misdeeds and 
deficiencies.” 

We have lost sight of Di Stewart and the piojected 
mission of the Fiee Church of Scotland As Di Living- 
stone’s arrangements did not admit of his accompanying 
Dr Stewart up the Slnre, he set out alone, falling in 
afterwards with the Itev Mi Scudamore, a member, 
and as we have alieady said ultimately a martyr, of the 
Universities Mission The repoit which Dr. Stewart 
made of the piospects of a mission was that, owing to 
the distuibed state of the country, no immediate action 
could be taken Livingstone seemed to think him hasty 
in this conclusion. The scheme contmued to be ardently 
cherished, and some ten or twelve yeais after — in 1874 — 
in the formation of the “Livingstonia” mission and colony, 
a most promising and practical step was taken towards 
the fulfilment of Dr. Livingstone’s views. Dr. Stewart 
has proved one of the best fiiends and noblest workers for 
African regeneration both at Lovedale and Livmgstonia 
— a strong man on whom other men may lean, with his 
whole heart in the cause of Africa. 

In the breaking up of the Universities Mission, it was 
necessary that some anangement should be made on be- 
half of about tkuty boys and a few helpless old persons 
and otheis, a portion of the rescued slaves, who had been 
taken under the charge of the Mission, and could not be 
abandoned The feai of the Portuguese seemed likely to 
lead to their being left behind. But Livingstone could 
not bear the idea He thought it would be highly 
discreditable to the good name of England, and an 
affront to the memory of Bishop Mackenzie, to “ repu- 

x 
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diatc” his act in taking them under his protection. 
Therefore, when Bishop Tozer would not accept the 
charge, he himself took them in hand, giving orders to Mr. 
E. D Yo ung (as he says in his Journal), “ in the event 
of any Portuguese inteifeiing with them in his absence, 
to pitch him oveiboard 1 ’ Through his influence airange- 
ments were made, as we shall see, foi conveying them to 
the Cape Mr R M Ballantyne, in his Six Month's 
at the Co pe, tells us that he found, some years after- 
wards, among the most efficient teachers m St George’s 
Orphanage, Cape Town, one of these black gills, named 
Dauma, whom Bishop Mackenzie had personally rescued 
and carried on his shoulders, and whom Livingstone now 
rescued a second time 

Livingstone’s plan for himself was to sail to Bom- 
bay in the “Lady Xyassa,” and endeavour to sell her 
there, before returning home The Portuguese would 
have liked to get her, to employ her as a slaver — “ But,” 
he wrote to his daughter (10th August 18G3), “I would 
rather see her go down to the depths of the Indian Ocean 
than that. We have not been able to do all that we 
intended for this country, owing to the jealousy and 
slave-hunting of the Portuguese They have hindered 
us effectually by sweeping away the population into 
slavery. Thousands have perished, and wherever we 
go, human skeletons appear I suppose that oui Govern- 
ment could not prevail on the Portuguese to put a stop 
to this; so we are recalled I am only soiry that we 
ever began near these slavers, but the great men of 
Portugal professed so loudly their eager desire to help 
us (and in the case of the late King I think there was 
sincerity), that I believed them, and now find out that 
it was all for show in Europe ... If missions were 
established as we hoped, I should still hope for good 
being done to this land, but the new Bishop had to pay 
fourpence for every pound weight of calico he bought, 
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and calico is as much currency here as money is hi 
Glasgow It looks as if they wished to prohibit any one 
else coming, and, unfortunately, Bishop Tozer, a good 
man enough, lacks courage, . . What a mission it 
would be if there ivere no difficulties — nothing but 
walking about hi slippers made by admiring young ladies t 
Hey I that would not suit me. It would give me the 
doldrums , but theie are many tastes in the world.” 

Looking back on the woik of the last six years, while 
deeply grieved that the great object of the Expedition 
had not been achieved, Dr. Livmgstone was able to point 
to some important results : — 

1. The discovery of the Kongone harbour, and the 
ascertaining of the condition of the Zambesi river, and 
its fitness for navigation 

2. The ascertaining of the capacity of the soil. It 
was found to be admirably adapted for indigo and cotton, 
as well as tobacco, castor-oil, and sugar Its great fer- 
tility was shown by its gigantic grasses, and abundant 
crops of corn and maize The highlands were free from 
tsetse and mosquitos The drawback to all this was 
the occurrence of periodical di oughts, once every few 
years 

3. But every fine feature of the country was bathed 
in gloom by the slave-trade. The image left hi Dr. 
Livingstone’s mind was not that of the rich, sunny, 
luxuriant country, but that of the woe and wretched- 
ness of the people. The real service of the Expedition 
was, that it had exposed slaveiy at its fountain-head, 
and in all its phases, Fust, theie was the internal 
'slave-trade between hostile native tribes Then, there 
were the slave-traders from the coast, Arabs, or half- 
caste Portuguese, for whom natives were encouraged to 
collect slaves by all the homble means of marauding 
and murder. And further, there were the parties sent 
out from Portuguese and Arab coast towns, with cloth 
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and beads, muskets and ammunition. The destructive 
and murderous effects of the last were the climax of 
the system. 

Dr Livingstone had seen nothing to make him regard 
the Afiican as of a diffeient species from the rest of the 
human family Nor was he the lowest of the species. 
He had a strong fiame and a wonderfully persistent 
vitality, was fiee fiom many Emopean diseases, and could 
withstand piivations with wonderful, light-lieartedness 

He did not deem it necessaiy foimally to answer a 
question sometimes put, whethei the Afiican had enough 
of intellect to receive Chustianity The leception of 
Christianity did not depend on intellect It depended, 
as Sir James Stephen had remarked, on a spiritual 
intuition, which was not the fruit of intellectual culture 
But, in fact, the success of missions on the West Coast 
showed that not only could the Afiican be converted to 
Christianity, but that Christianity might take loot and 
be cordially supported by the African race 

It was the accursed slave-trade, promoted by the 
Portuguese, that had frustrated everything For some 
time to come his efforts and his prayers must be directed 
to gettmg influential men to see this, so that one way or 
other the trade might be abolished for ever. The hope 
of obtaining access to the heart of Africa by another 
route than that through the Portuguese settlements was 
still in Livingstone’s heart. He would go home, but 
only for a few months ; at the earliest possible moment 
he would return to look for a new route to the interior. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

QUILIMANE TO BOMBAY AND ENGLAND. 

AD 1864 

Livingstone returns the “ Pioneer” to the Navy, and is to sail in the “ Nyaasa” 
to Bombay — Terrific circular storm — Imminent peril of the “Nyassa” — He 
reaches Mozambique — Letter to his daughter — Proceeds to Zanzibar — His 
engineer leaves him — Scanty crew of “Nyassa” — Livingstone captain and 
engineer — Peril of the voyage of 2500 miles — Bisk of the monsoons — The 
‘ ‘ Nyassa ” becalmed — Illness of the men— Bemarks on African travel — Flying- 
fish — Dolphins — Curiosities of Ins Journal — Idea of a colony — Furious squall 
— Two sea-serpents seen— More squalls — The “Nyassa” enters Bombay 
harbour — Is unnoticed — First visit fiom officer with Custom-house schedules 
— How filled up — Attention of Sir Baitle Frere and others— Livingstone goes 
with the Governor to Dapun — His feelings on landing in India — Letter to Sir 
Thomas Maclear — He visits mission-schools, etc , at Poonah — Slaving in 
Persian Gulf — Betuins to Bombay — Leaves two boys with Dr Wilson — 
Borrows passage-money and sails foi England — At Aden — At Alexandria — 
Beaches Charing Cross — Encouragement derived from his Bombay visit — 
Two projects contemplated on his way home 

On reaching the month of the Zambesi, Dr Livingstone 
was fortunate in falling in, on the 13th February, with 
H.M.S. “ Orestes,” which was joined on the 14th by the 
“ Ariel.” The “ Orestes” took the “ Pioneer” in tow, and 
the “Ariel” the “Lady Nyassa,” and brought them to 
Mozambique. The day after they set out, a circular 
storm passed over them, raging with the utmost fury, 
and creating the greatest danger. Often as Dr. Living- 
stone had been near the gates of death, he was never 
nearer than now. He had been offeied a passage on 
board the “ Ariel,” but while there was danger he would 
not leave the “ Lady Nyassa.” Had the latter not been 
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an excellent sea-sliip slie could not have survived the 
tempest ; all the gi eater was Dr Livingstone’s grief that 
she had never leached the lake for which she was adapted 
so well 

Writing to his dauglitei A.gnes from Mozambique, 
he gives a very giaphic account of the storm, after telling 
her the manner of their leaving the Zambesi — 

“ Mn-iimhqw, 21 th Fab 18G4 — When our patience had been well 
nigli exhausted the nvtfi lose and no stcamt-d gladly down the Sline 
on the 19th of last month An act 'dent detained us some time, but 
on the 1st Febiuaiy we weic close by Moiumbala, wheie the Bishop 
[Tozer] passed a slioit time hefoie bolting out of the countiy I took 
two mombeis of the Mission away in the 1 Pioneei,' and thntecn 
women and cluldien, whom having libeiated we did not like to leave 
to become the ceitain piey of slavers again The Bishop left twenty- 
five boys too, and these also I took with me, hoping to get them 
conve}ed to the Cape, wheie I trust they may become acquainted with 
our holy leligion We had thus quite a swaim on boaid, all vtiy 
glad to get away fiom a land of slaves There weie many moie 
libeiated, but we took only the helpless and those vuy anxious to be 
fiee and with English people Those who could cultivate the soil 
we encomaged to do so, and left up the uvei Only one boy was 
unwilling to go, and he was taken by the Bishop It is a gieat pitj 
that the Bishop withdiew the Mission, foi he had a noble chance ot 
doing great things The captives would hai e formed a fine school, 
and as they had no patents he could have educated them as he liked 
“ When we leached the sea-coast at Luabo we met a man-of-war 
HMS ‘Oiestes’ I went to hei with ‘Pioneer,’ and sent ‘Lady 
Nyassa’ louncl by inland canal to Kongonc Xext day I went into 
Kongono in ‘Pioneei,’ took oui things out of her, and handed her 
ovei to the officers of the ‘Oiestes’ Then II M S ‘Aiiel’ came ami 
took ‘Nyassa’ in tow, ‘Oiestes’ having ‘Pioneei’ Captain Chap- 
man of ‘And* veiy kindly united me on boaid to save me fiom the 
knocking about of the ‘Lady Ninssa ’ but I did not like to leave so 
long as theie was any danger and accepted his imitation for Mi Waller, 
who v as dreadfully sea-siek On lath we were caught by a hurri- 
cane which whirled the ‘ Ariel’ right round Her sails, quickly put to 
rights, were again backed so that the ship was dnven backwards and a 
liawsei wound itself round liei sciew, so as to stop the engines By 
this time she was turned so as to be looking light across ‘ Lady Nyassa,’ 
and the wind alone propelling lier as if to go over the little vessel 
I saw no hope of escape except by catching a rope’s-end of the big 
ship as she passed over us, but by God’s goodness she glided past, and 
we felt free to breathe That night it blew a furious gale The 
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captain offeied to lower a boat if I would come to the ‘Ariel,’ but it 
would have endangeied all in the boat the waves dashed so hard 
against the sides of the vessel, it might have been swamped, and my 
going away would have taken heait out of those that remained "We 
then passed a ternble night, but the ‘Lady Nyassa’ did wonderfully 
well, rising like a little duck over the foaming billows She took in 
spTay alone, and no gieen water The man-of-war’s people expected 
that she would go down, and it was wondci ful to see how well she 
did when the big man-of-wai, only about 200 feet off, plunged so as 
to show a laige portion of copper on her bottom, then down behind 
so as to have the sea level with the top of her bulwarks A boat 
liung at that level was smashed If we had gone down we could not 
have been helped in the least — pitch dark, and wind whistling above, 
the black folks, ‘ane booking here, amthei theie,’ and wanting li» to 
go to the ‘bank’ On 18th the weatliei model ated, and, the captain 
lepeatmg Ins very kind otter, I went on boaid with a good conscience, 
and even then the boat got damaged I was hoisted up 111 it, and got 
lestecl m what was quite a steady ship as eompaied with the ‘Lady 
Nyassa ’ The ‘Ariel’ was tin ee days cutting oft the hawser, though 
nine feet under watei, the men dnmg and cutting it with immensely 
long chisels On the 19lh we spoke to a Liveipool ship, lequestmg 
the captain to repoit me alive, a silly lej'oit having been cnculated by 
the Poituguose that I had been lulled at Lake Nyassa, and on the 
24th we enteied Mozambique harbour, vtiy thankful for our kind 
and merciful preseivation The ‘Oiestcs’ lias not ainved with the 
‘ Pioneci,’ though she is a much more poweiful vessel than the ‘Anel ’ 
Ilcie we have a foit, built 111 1500, and said to be of stones brought 
fiom Lisbon It is a square massive-looking structure The town 
adjacent is Aiab in appeal ance The houses flat-roofed and coloured 
white, pink, and yellow, streets nanow, with plenty of slaves on 
them It is on an island, the mainland 011 the noith being about a 
mile off.” 

The “ Pioneer ” was delivered over to the Navy, 
being Her Majesty’s property, and proceeded to the Cape 
with the “ Valorous,’ Mr Waller being on board with a 
portion of the mission flock. Of Mr Waller (subsequently 
editor of the Last Journals) Dr Livingstone remarked 
that “ he continued his generous services to all connected 
with the Mission, whether white or black, till they were 
no longer needed ; his conduct to them throughout was 
truly noble, and worthy of the highest praise.” 

After remaining some weeks at Mozambique for 
thorough repairs, the “Lady Nyassa” left on IGth April 
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for Johanna and Zanzibar She was unable to touch at 
the former place, and leached Zanzibar on the 24th. 
Offers were made foi hei theie, which might have led to 
her being sold, but her owner did not think them sufficient, 
and in point of fact, he could not make up his mind to part 
with her He clung to the hope that she might yet be 
useful, and to sell her seemed equivalent to abandoning 
all hope of carrying out his plulantlnopie schemes At 
all events, till he should consult Mi. Young he would not 
sell her at such a sacrifice At Zanzibar he found that a 
naval gentleman, who had been lately there, had not spoken 
of him in the most complimentary terms. But it had 
not hurt him with his best friends “ Indeed, I find that 
evil-speaking against me has, by the good pi ovidence of 
my God, turned rather to my benefit I got two of my 
best friends by being spoken ill of, for they found me so 
different fi om what they had been led to expect that they 
befriended me more than they otherwise would have done 
It is the good hand of Him who has all in His power that 
influences other hearts to show me kindness ” 

The only available plan now was to cioss the Indian 
Ocean for Bombay, oi possibly Aden, m the Nyassa ” and 
leave the ship theie till he should make a run home, 
consult with his friends as to the future, and find means 
for the prosecution of his woik At Zanzibar a new 
difficulty arose Mr Bae, the engineer, who had now- 
been with him for many years, and with whom, despite 
his peculiarities, he got on veiy well, signified his inten- 
tion of leaving him. He had the offer of a good situation, 
and wished to accept of it He was not without com- 
punctions at leaving Ins friend m the lurch, and told 
Livingstone that if he had had no offer for the ship he 
would have gone with him, but as he had declined the 
offer made to him, he did not feel under obligation to 
do so. Livingstone was too generous to press him to 
remain. It was impossible to supply Mr. Rae’s place, and 
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if anything should go wrong with the engines, what was 
to be done 2 The entile crew of the vessel consisted of 
four Europeans, namely, Dr Livingstone — “ skipper,” one 
stoker, one carpenter, and one sailor , seven native 
Zambesians, who, tdl they volunteered, had never seen 
the sea, and two boys, one of whom was Chuma, after- 
wards his attendant on the last journey. With this 
somewhat sorry complement, and fourteen tons of coal, 
Dr. Livingstone set. out on 30th April, on a voyage of 
2500 miles, over an ocean which he had never crossed. 

It was a very perilous enterprise, for he was informed 
that the breaking of the monsoon occurred at the end 
of May or the beginning of June This, as he came to 
think, was too early , but in any case, he would come very 
near the dangerous time As he wrote to one of his 
friends, he felt jammed into a comer, and what could he 
do 2 He believed from the best information he could get 
that he would reach Bombay in eighteen days. Had 
any one told him that he would be forty-five days at sea, 
and that for twenty-five of these his ship would be 
becalmed, and even when she had a favourable wind 
would not sail fast, even he would have looked pale at 
the thought of what was before him The voyage was 
certainly a memorable one, and has only escaped fame by 
the still greater wonders performed by Livingstone on 
land. 

On the first day of the voyage, he made considerable 
way, but Collyer, one of his white men, was prostrated by 
a bilious attack. However, one of the black men speedily 
learned to steer, and took Dr. Livingstone’s place at the 
wheel. Hardly was Collyer better when Pennell, another 
of his men, was seized. The cluef foes of the ship were 
currents and calms. Owing to the illness of the men they 
could not steam, and the sails were almost useless Even 
steam, when they got it up, enabled them only to creep. 
On 20th May, Livingstone, after recording but sixteen 
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knots iii fclie last twenty-four hours, says in his Journal . 
“This very unusual weather has a veiy depressing influence 
on my mind I often feel as if I am to die on this voyage, 
and wish I had sent the accounts to the Government, as 
also my chait of the Zambesi I often wish that I may 
be permitted to do something for the benighted of Africa 
I shall have nothing to do at home , by the failuie of the 
Universities Mission my work seems vain No fruit 
likely to come fiom J Moffat’s mission either. Have I 
not laboured in vain ? Am I to be cut oft’ before I do 
anything to effect permanent improvement in Africa ? I 
have been unprofitable enough, hut may do something 
yet, in giving information If spared, God grant that I 
may be moie faithful than I have been, and may He 
open up the way for me I” 

Next day the weather was .as still as ever , the sea a 
glassy calm, with a hot glaiing sun, and sliaiks stalking 
about. “ All ill-natured ” says honest Livingstone, “ and 
m this I am sorry to feel compelled to join ” 

There is no sign of ill-nature, however, in the follow- 
ing remaiks on African travel, m his Journal for 23d 
May — 

“ In travelling in Afuca, with tlie specific object in view of amelio- 
rating the benighted condition of the countiy, eiciy act is ennobled 
In obtaining &lieltci foi the night, and exchanging the customaiy 
civilities, purchasing food foi one's paitv and asking the news of the 
countij' audanswenng in then own polite way any inquiues made 
respecting the object of the journey, we begin to spicad information 
inspecting that people bj r whose agency their land will yet be made 
free fiom the euls that now oppress it The mcie animal pleasure of 
travelling is veiy gieat The elastic muscles have heen exercised 
Fiesli and healthy blood circulates in the veins, the eye is clear, the 
step film, hut the daj’s excition has heen enough to make rest 
thoroughly enjoyable There is always tho influence of the remote 
chances of danger ou the mind, cither from men or wild beasts, and 
there is the fellow-feeling diawn out to one’s humble, hardy companions, 
with whom a community of interests and perils renders one friends 
indeed The effect of travel on my nnnd has been to make it more 
self-reliant, confident of resources and presence of mmd On the body 
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the limbs become well-knit, the muscles after six months’ tramping are 
as haul as a board, the countenance bionzed as was Adam’s, and no 
dyspepsia 

“ In lemaimng at any spot, it is to work The sweat of the brow 
is no longer a cui se when one woiks for God, it is converted into a 
blessing It is a tonic to the system The charms of repose cannot 
be known without the excitement of exertion Most travellers seem 
taken up with the difficulties of the way, the pleasures of roaming free 
111 the most pictuiesque localities .seem foigotten ” 

Towards the enrj. of May a breeze at last spimgs up , 
many flying-fish, come on board, and Livmgstone is as 
usual intent on observation Tie obseives them fly with 
great ease a hundred yaids, the dolphin pursuing them 
swiftly, but not so swiftly as they can fly He notices 
that the dolphin’s bright colom s afford a warning to his 
enemies, and give them a chance of escape. Incessant 
activity is a law m obtaining food If the prey could be 
caught with ease, and no warning were given, the 
balance would be turned against the feebler animals, and 
carmvoia alone would prevail The cat shows her 
shoitened tad, and the rattlesnake shakes his tail, to 
give warning to the prey. The flying-fish has large eyes 
in propoition to othei fish, yet leaps on board veiy often 
at night, and kills himself by the concussion. 

Livmgstone is ni great perplexity what to do. At 
the rate at which Ins ship is going it would' take him 
fifteen days to reach Bombay, being one day before the 
breaking of the monsoon, which would be running it too 
close to danger. He thinks of going to Aden, but that 
would require him to go first to Maculla for water and 
provisions. When he tries Aden the wind is agamst him ; 
so he turns the ship’s head to Bombay, though he has 
water enough for but ten or twelve days on short allow- 
ance. “ May the Almighty be gracious to us all, and 
help us 1 ” 

His Journal is a curious combination of nautical ob- 
servations and reflections on Africa and his .work. We 
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seem to hear him pacing his little deck, and thinking 
aloud — 

“ The idea of a colony in Africa, as the term colony is usually 
understood, cannot be enteitamed English races cannot compete in 
manual labour of any kind with the natives, but the} can take a 
leading pait 111 managing the land, lmpiovmg the quality, in creat- 
ing the quantity and extending the varieties of the pi oductions of 
the soil , and by taking a lead too 111 trade, and 111 all public matters, 
the Englishman would bean nnnuxed advantage to eveiy one below 
and around linn, foi he would till a place winch is now piactically vacant 

“ It is ditficult to convey an idea of the ccwntiy , it is so different 
fioin all piecunceived notions The countiy m many paits uses up to 
plateaus, slopes up to which aie diversified by valleys lined with trees, 
or here and tlieie rocky bluffs jut out, the plateaus themselies arc 
open pi auies coveied with glass dotted or ei with tiecs, and watered 
by numerous stu earns Nor aie they absolutely flat, then suifacc is 
vaned hj pictuiesque undulations Deep goiges and ravines leading 
down to the lowci levels offei special beauties, and landscapes from 
the edges of tlie lngliei plateaus are 111 then way unequalled Thence 
the winding of tlie Slnic maybe followed like a silvci tlnead or broad 
lake with its dark mountain mas, behind 

“ I tlunk that the Oxford and Cambridge missionaues have treated 
me badly in trjmg to make me the scapegoat foi then own blunders 
and inefficiency But I shall try equitably anrl gently to make 
allowances foi human weakness, though that weakness has caused me 
much suffering ” 

On 28 th May they had something like a foretaste 
of the hieaking of the monsoon, though happily that 
event did not yet take place. “ At noon a dense cloud 
came down on us from E and n e , and blew a furious 
gale ; tore sails ; the ship, as is her wont, rolled broadside 
into it, and nearly rolled quite over Everything was 
hurled hither and thither It lasted half an hour, then 
passed uitk a little ram. It was temble while it lasted 
We had calm aftei it, and sky biightened up. Thank 
God for His goodness ” 

In June there was more wind, but a peculiarity in 
the construction of the ship impeded her progress 
through the water. It was still very tedious and trying. 
Livingstone seems to have been reading books that 
would take his attention off the very trying weather. 
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“ Lord Raven, sworth has been trying for twenty years 
to render the lines in Horace — 

‘ Dulcc ridentcm Lalagen amabo 
Dulce loquenfcem ’ 

And aftei eveiy conceivable variety of form this is the 
best . — 

' The softly speaking Lalage, 

The softly smiling still foi me ’ 

* 

Pity he had nothing better to engage his powers, foi 
instance the translating of the Bible into one of the 
languages of the world.” 

The 10th of June was introduced by a furious squall 
which tore the fore square-sail to ribbons A curious 
sight is seen at sea “two serpents — said to be often seen 
on the coast One dark olive, with light yellow rings 
round it, and flattened tad , the other lighter in colour. 
They seem to be salt-water annuals ” 

Next day, a wet scowling moinmg. Frequent rains, 
and thundei in the distance “ A poor weak creature 
Permit me to lean on an all-poweiful arm ” 

“ The squalls usually come up right against the wind, 
and cast all oui sails aback This makes them so 
dangerous, active men are required to trim them to the 
other side. We sighted land a little before 12, the high 
land of Rutnagerry I thought of going m, but finding 
that we have twenty-eight hours’ steam, I changed my 
mind, and pushed on for Bombay, 115 mdes distant 
We are nearer the land down heie than we like, but oui 
N w. wind has prevented us from making northing. 
We hope for a little change, and possibly may get in 
nicely. The good Lord of all help us 1 

“At 3 pm wmd and sea high ; very hazy. Rain- 
ing, with a stiong head wind ; at 8 P.M a heavy squall 
came off the land on our east. Wind whistled through 
the rigging loudly, and we made but little progress 
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steaming At 11pm. a nice breeze sprang up from east 
and helped us. About 12 a white patch reported 
seemed a shoal, but none is marked on the chart. Steel ed 
a point more out fioni laud ; another white patch 
marked in middle watch Sea and wind lower at 3 A M 
At daylight we found ourselves abreast high land at least 
500 feet above sea-level. Wind light, and from east, 
which enables us to use fore and aft try-sails A ground- 
swell on, but we are getting along, and feel very thankful 
to Him who has favoured us. Hills not so beautifully 
coloured as those in Africa . 

“ At 7 P M. a furious squall came off the land ; could 
scarcely keep the bonnets on our heads. Pitchy dark, 
except the white curl on the waves, which was phos- 
phorescent. Seeing that we could not enter the harbour, 
though we had been near, I stopped the steaming and 
got up the try-sails, and let Pennell, who has been up 
tliiity hours, get a sleep 

“ 13 th June 1804. — We found that we had come 
north only about ten miles We had calms after the 
squall, and this morning the sea is as smooth as glass, 
and a thick haze ovei the land A scum as of dust on 
face of water We aie, as near as I can guess by the 
chart, about twenty -five miles fiom the port of Bombay. 
Came to Choul Bock at mid-day, and, latitude agreeing 
thereto, pushed on N by w till we came to hglit-sliip 
It was so hazy inland we could see nothing whatever, 
then took the direction by chart, and steered right into 
Bombay most thankfully I mention God’s good provi- 
dence over me, and beg that He may accept my spared 
life for His service.” 

Between the fog and the small size of the Nyassa, her 
entrance into the liaiboui was not observed. Among 
Livingstone’s fhst acts on anchoring was to give hand- 
some gratuities to those who had shared his danger and 
helped lnm m his straits. Going ashore, he called on the 
Governor and the police magistrate, but the one was 
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.ib, sent and the other busy, and so he returned to the ship 
unrecognised. The schedules of the Custom-house sent 
to be filled up were liis first recognition by the autho- 
rities of Bombay. He replied that except a few bales of 
calico and a box of beads he had no merchandise ; he was 
consigned to no one , the seamen had only their clothes 
and he did not know a single soul in Bombay As soon 
as Ins arrival was known every attention was showered 
on him by Sir Bartle Frere, the Governor, and others. 
They had been lookmg out for him, but he had eluded 
their notice. The Governor was residing at Dapuri, and 
on his invitation Livingstone went theie Stopping at 
Poona, he called on the missionaiies, and riding on an 
elephant he saw some of the “lions” of the place Colonel 
Stewart, who accompanied him, threw some light on the 
sea-serpent. “ He told us that the yellow sea-serpent 
which we had seen before reaching Bombay is poisonous ; 
there are two kinds — one dark olive, the other pale lemon 
colour , both have lings of brighter yellow on their tails.” 

Landmg in India was a strange experience, as he tells 
Sir Thomas Mad ear “ To walk among the teeming 
thousands of all classes of population, and see so many 
things that reading and pictures had made familiar to the 
mind was very interesting, The herds of the buffaloes, 
kept I believe for then’ milk, invariably made the 
question glance across the mind, ‘Where's your rifle?’ 
Nor could I look at the elephants either without some- 
thing of the same feeling. Hundreds of bales of cotton 
were lying on the wharves ” 

“ 2 Oth Jime 1864. — Went with Captain Leith to 
Poona to visit the Free Church Mission Schools there, 
under the Rev Mr Mitchell, Gardner, etc. A very fine 
school of 500 boys and young men answered questions 
veiy well. . . All collected together, and a few ladies 
and gentlemen foi whom I answeied questions about 
Afiica. We then went to a gills’ school ; the girls sang 
very nicely, then acted a little play Theie were different 
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castes in all the schools, and quite mixed After this 
we went to College, where young men are piepaiing 
for degrees of the Univeisity under Di Hang and Mi 
Woidswortli ; then to the lloman Catholic Orphanage 
Avhere 200 girls aie assembled, clothed, and fed undei a 
French Lady Superior — dormitoiy clean and well aired 
but many had sciofulous-looking soie eyes; then home 
to meet some fnends whom Lady Freie had invited, to 
save me the tiouble of calling on them Saw Mi 
Cowan's daughter.” 

“ 21 st June 1861. — . Had a conversation with the 
Governor after breakfast about the slaving going on 
towards the Persian Gulf His idea is that they aie now 
only beginning to put a stop to slaveiy — they did not 
know of it pieviously . . The meL chants of Bombay 

have got the whole of the trade of East Africa thrown on 
their hands, and would, it is thought, engage in an effort 
to establish commeice on the coast The present Sultan 
is, for an Arab, likely to do a good deal He asked if I 
would undertake to be consul at a settlement, but 1 
think I have not experience enough for a position of that 
kind among Europeans ” 

On returning to Bombay, he saw the nnssionaiy 
institutions of the Scotch Established and Free Churches, 
and arranged with Dr Wilson of the latter mission to 
take Ins two boys, Chuma and Wikatani He arranged 
also that the “ Lady Nyassa,” which he had not yet sold 
should be taken care of, and bon owing £133, 10s for the 
passage-money of himself and John Reid, one of his men, 
embarked for old England. 

At Aden considerable rain had fallen lately; he 
observed that there was much more vegetation than when 
he was there before, and it occurred to him that at the 
time of the Exodus the same effects probably followed 
the storms of rain, lightning, and hail in Egypt. Egypt 
was very far from green, so that Dr. Stanley must have 
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vjsited it at another part of the year. At Ale xan dria, 
when he went on boaid the “ Papon,” he found the 
Maharaja Dhuleep Singh and his young Princess — the 
girl he had fancied and married from an English Egyp- 
tian school Pans is leached on the 21st July; a day 
is spent in resting ; and on the evening of the 23d he 
reaches Charing Cross, and is regaled with what, after 
nearly eight years’ absence, must have been true music — 
the roar of the mighty Babylon 

The desponding views of his work which we find in 
such entries in his Journal as that of 20th May must not 
be held to express Ins deliberate mind. It must not be 
thought that he had thrown aside the motto which had 
helped him as much as it had helped his royal country- 
man, Robert Bruce — “ Try again ” He had still some 
arrows in his quiver And his short visit to Bombay was 
a source of considerable encouragement The merchants 
there, who had the East African tiade 111 their hands, 
encouraged lum to hope that a settlement for honest 
traffic might be established to the north of the region 
over which the Portuguese claimed authority. As 
Livingstone moved homewaids he was revolving two 
projects The fiist was to expose the atrocious slave- 
trading of the Portuguese, which had not only made all 
his labour fruitless, but had used his very discoveries as 
channels for spreading fresh misery over Africa. The 
thought warmed his blood, and he felt like a Highlander 
with his hand on Ins claymore The second project was 
to find means for a new settlement at the head of the 
Rovuina, or somewhere else beyond the Portuguese lines, 
which he would return m the end of the year to estabhsh. 
Writing a short book might help to accomplish both 
these piojects. As yet, the idea of finding the sources of 
the Nile was not ui his mind It was at the earnest 
request of otheis that he undertook the work that cost 
him so many years of suffering, and at last his fife. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

• 

SECOND VISIT HOME 
AD. 1864-65 

Dr. Livingstone and Sir R Murchison — At Lady Palmerston's leception — at other 
places m London — Sad news o£ his son Kobort — His eaily death — Di 
Livingstone goes to Scotland — Pays usits — Consultation w )th Piofessor Syme 
as to operation — Visit to Duke of Argyll — to Ulva — He meets Dr Duff — 
At launch of a Tuihish fugate — At Hamilton — Goes to Bath to British 
Association — Delivers an addiess — Pi Colcn«o — At funeral of Captain Speke 
— Bath speech offends the Poituguesc— Charges of Laeeida — He visits M’ 
and Mrs Webb at New stead — Then gieat hospitality — Ihe Livingstone room 
— He spends eight months theie viiituig his book- He legams elasticity and 
playfulness — His book— C'hailcs Livingstone s share — He uses Jus influence 
for Di Kuk — Delivers a lectuie at Mansfield — Piopoeil made to lum by Sir 
K Murchison to return to Afuca — Lettei fiom bn Rodcwk — His lcply— IIo 
vull not cease to be a missionaiy — Lettei to Mi James Young — Oveituics 
fiom Foicign Office — Livingstone displeiscd — At dinner of Royal Academy — 
His speech not repotted — President Lincoln s assassination — Examination by 
Committee of House of Commons — His opinion on the capacity of the negio — 
He goes down to Scotland — Tom. Bi on n s School Dm/-, — Hia mother very 
ill — She rallies — He goes to Oxtoid — He us of his mothn s death — Returns — 
He attends examination of Osvvells school — His speech — Goes to London, 
prepaung to leave— Parts fiom Mi and Mis Webb — St ly s w itli Di and Mis 
Hamilton — Last day s m England 


On reaching London, Dr. Livingstone took up his quarteis 
at the Tavistock Hotel ; but he had hardly swallowed 
dinner, when he was off to call on Sir Roderick and Lady 
Murchison. 

“ Sir Roderick took me off with him, just as I was, 
to Lady Palmerston’s reception. My lady very gracious — 
gave me tea herself. Lord Palmerston looking well 
Had two conversations with him about slave-trade. Sir 
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Roderick says that he is more intent on maintaining his 
policy on that than 011 any othei thing And so is she 
— a wonderfully fine, mationly lady Her daughters are 
grown up. Lady Shaftesbury like hei mother in beauty 
and grace. Saw and spoke to Sir Charles Wood about 
India, ‘ his Eastern Empire ’ as he laughingly called it 
Spoke to Duke and Duchess of Somerset All say very 
polite things, and all wonderfully considerate ” 

An invitation to dine with Lord Palmerston on the 
29th detained him for a few days fiom going down to 
Scotland 

“Monday, 25 th July — Went to Foreign Office. . . . 
Got a dress suit at Nicol and Co ’s, and dined with Lord 
and Lady Dunmore Veiy clever and intelligent man, 
and lady veiy spnghtly Thence to Duchess of Welling- 
ton’s reception. A giand company — magnificent rooms. 
Met Lord and Lady Colchester, Mrs F. Peel, Lady 
Emily Peel, Lady de Redeliffe, Lord Broughton, Lord 
Houghton, and many more whose names escaped me. 
Ladies wondei fully beautiful — rich and rare were the 
gems they wore 

“ 26 th July — Go to Wimbledon with Mr. Murray, and 
see Sir Bartle Freie’s chilchen. . . See Lord Russell — 
liis manner is very cold, as all the Russells are. Saw Mr 
Layard too ; he is warm and fiank. Received an invita- 
tion from the Lord Mayor to dine with Her Majesty’s 
Ministers 

“ 2 7th July — Hear the sad news that Robert is in the 
American army . . Went to Lord Mayor Lawrence’s 
to dinner. 

With reference to the “sad news” of Robert, which 
made his father very heavy-hearted during the first part 
of his visit home, it is right to state a few particulars, as 
the painful subject found its way into print, and was 
not always recorded accurately. Robert had some pro- 
mising qualities, and those who knew and understood 
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liun had good hopes of his tinning out well. But he was 
extremely lestless, as if, to use Livingstone’s phrase, he 
had got “a deal of the vagabond natuie fiom his fatliei ,” 
and school-life was veiy iiksome to linn With the view 
of jo inin g Ins fatliei, he was sent to Natal, hut he found 
no opportunity of getting thence to the Zambesi Leav- 
ing Natal, he found his way to Amenea, and at Boston 
he enlisted in the Federal army The service was as hot 
as could be In one battle, two men were killed close to 
lnm by shrapnel shell, a nfle bullet passed close to his 
head, and killed a man behind lnm , other two were 
wounded close by him. His lettei s to Ins sister expi essed 
his regret at the coiuse of his life, and confessed that his 
tioubles were due to his disobedience. So far was he 
from desumg to tiade on his father’s name, that in en- 
listing he assumed another, noi did any one in the army 
know whose son it was that v T as fighting for the fieedom 
of the slave Meeting the lisks of battle with daunt- 
less courage, he pmposely abstained, even m the heat 
of a charge, fiom destroying life Not long aftei, Dr. 
Livingstone learned that m one of his battles he was 
wounded and taken prisoner , then came a lettei from a 
hospital, m which he again expressed his intense desire 
to travel But Ins caieer had come to its close He 
died m his nineteenth year IBs body lies in the great 
national cemetery of Gettysburg, in Pennsylrania, in 
opening which Lincoln utteied one of those speeches 
that made Ins name deal to Livino&tone Whatever 

O 

degree of comfort or hope Ins fatliei might deiive from 
Robert’s last letters, he felt saddened by his unsatis- 
factory caieer Writing to his friend Moore (5th 
August) he says “I hope your eldest son will do well 
in the distant land to vdnch he has gone My son is in 
the Federal army m America, and no comfort The secret 
ballast is often applied by a kind hand above, when to out- 
siders we appear to be sailing gloriously with the wind ” 
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“2 dth July — Culled on Mr Gladstone, lie was very affable — 
spoke about the Mission, and asked if I liad told Lord Russell about 
it Visited Lady Fianklin and Miss Ciaeioft, her niece 

Dined with Loid and Lady Palmerston, Lady Shaftesbury, and Lady 
Victoria Ashley, the Poituguesc Minister, Count d’Azeglio (Sardinian 
Minister), Mr Calcraft — a very agreeable paity Mr Calcraft and I 
walked home after retiring He is cousin to Colonel Steele, the 
colonel has gone abroad with liis daughter, who is delicate ” 

“ Satuiday, 31s/ July 1861 — Came down by the morning tram to 
Harbum, and met my old fuend Mi Young, who took me to Lime- 
held, and introduced me to a nice family ” 

Dr. Livingstone’s relation to Mr Young’s family was 
very close and cordial. Hardly one of the many notes 
and letters he wrote to his friend fails to send greetings 
to “ Ma-James,” as he liked to call Mrs. Young, after the 
Afiican fashion It is not only the playful ease of his 
letters that shows how much he felt at home with Mr. 
Young, — the same thing appears fi 0111 the frequency with 
which he sought his counsel m matteis of business, and 
the value which he set upon it. 

“Sunday, 1st August — Went to the UP church, and lieaid ex- 
cellent seimons Was colder this time than on my former visit to 
Scotland 

“2 d August — Readied Hamilton Mother did not know me at 
first Anna Maiy, a nice sprightly child, told me that she preferred 
Ganbaldi buttons on liei diess, as I walked down to Di Loudon to 
thank him lor kindness to my mother 

“3 d August — Agnes, Osw ell, and Thomas came I did not 
recognise Tom, he has giown so much Has been poorly a long while , 
congestion of the kidney, it is said Agnes quite tall, and Anna Maiy 
a nice little girl ” 

The next few days were spent with his family, and in 
visits to the neighbourhood He had a consultation with 
Professor Syme as to a surgical opeiation recommended 
for an ailment that had tioubled him ever since his first 
great journey ; he was strongly 111 ged to have the opera- 
tion performed, and probably it would have been better 
if he had , but he finally declined, partly because an old 
medical friend was against it, but chiefly, as he told Sir 
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Roderick, because the matter •would get into the news- 
papers, and lie did not like the public to be speaking of 
his infii unties. On the J7th he went to Inveraray to 
visit the Duke of Argyll lie n as greatly pleased with 
his reception, and his Journal lecoids the most trifling- 
details What especially charmed him was the con- 
siderate forethought in making him feel at Ins ease 
“ On Monday morning I had the honour of planting two 
tiees beside those planted by Sir John Lawience and the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, and by the Piuicess of Piussia 
and the Ciown Punce The coach came at twelve o’clock, 
and I finished the most delightful visit I ever made.” 

Next day he went to Oban, and the day after by 
steamer to Iona and Staffs, and thereafter to Aros, in 
Mull. Next day Captain Greenhill took him in his yacht 
to Ulva. 

“In 1818 the kelp and potatoes failed, and the pro- 
prietor, a writer fiom Stirling, reduced the population 
from six hunched to one hundred None of my family 
lemam The minister, Mr Fiaser, had made inqumes 
some years ago, and found an old woman who remem- 
beied my grandfathei living at Uamh, or the Cave It 
is a sheltered spot, with basaltic rocks jutting out of the 
ground below the cave ; the walls of the house remain, 
and the coin and potato patches are green, but no one 
lives there . 

Returning to Oban on the 24th August, “ . . . I 
then came by the Cnnan Canal, and at Glasgow end 
thereof met that famous missionary, Dr. Duff, from India 
A fine, tall, noble-looking man, with a white beard and a 
twitch in his muscles which shows that the Indian climate 
has done its work on him . . Home to Hamilton.” 

The Highlanders everywhere claimed him ; “ they 
cheered me,” he writes to Sir Roderick, “as a man and a 
brother.” 

The British Association was to meet at Bath this 
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autumn, and Livingstone was to give n lecture on Africa 
It was a dreadful thought “ Woiked at my Bath speech 
A cold shiver comes over me when I think of it. Ugh !” 
Then he went with his daughter Agnes to see a beautiful 
sight, the launching of a Turkish fugate from Mr. Napier’s 
yard — “8000 tons weight plunged into the Clyde, and 
sent a wave of its duty water over to the other side ” 
The Turkish Ambassador, Muaurus Pasha, was one of the 
party at Shandon, anjd he and Livingstone travelled in the 
same carriage. At one of the stations they were greatly 
cheered by the Volunteers “ The cheers are for you,” 
Livingstone said to the Ambassador, with a smile “ No,” 
said the Turk, “I am only what my master made me; 
you are what you made yourself" When the party 
reached the Queen’s Hotel, a working man rushed across 
the road, seized Livingstone’s hand, saying, “I must 
shake your hand,” clapped him on the back, and rushed 
back again “ You’ll not deny, now,” said the Ambassador, 
“ that that’s for you.” 

lieturning to Hamilton, he notes, on 4th September : 
“ Church in the forenoon to hear a stranger, in the after- 
noon to hear Mr. Buchan give an excellent sermon.” On 
5th, 6th, 7th, he is at the speech. On 8th he receives a 
most kind invitation from Mr. and Mis. Webb of New- 
stead Abbey, to make their house his home. Mr. W ebb 
was a very old friend, a great hunter, who had seen Liv- 
ingstone at Kolobeng, and formed an attachment to him 
which continued as warm as ever to the last day of Living- 
stone’s life. Livingstone and his daughter Agnes reach 
Bath on the 15th, and become the guests of Dr and Miss 
Watson, of both of whom he writes in the highest terms. 

“ On Sunday, heard a good sermon from Mr Fleming. 
Bishop Colenso called on me He was very much cheered 
by many people , it is evident that they admire his pluck, 
and consider him a persecuted man. Went to the 
theatre on Monday, 19 th, to deliver my address. When 
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in the green-room, a loud cheering v as made for Bisliop 
Colenso, and some hisses It was a pity that he came to 
the British Association, as it looks like taking sides >Sn 
Charles Lyell cheered and clapped his hands m a most 
vigorous wav Got ovei the address nicely. People 
very kind and indulgent — 231)0 peisons present, but it is 
a place easily spoken in ” 

When Bishop Colenso moved the vote of thanks to 
Dr. Livingstone for his address occasion was taken bv 
some nanow and not very scrupulous journals to raise a 
prejudice against him He was repiesented as sharing 
the Bishop’s theological views For this charge there 
was no foundation, and the preceding extiact from his 
Journal will show that he felt the Bishop’s presence to be 
somewhat embarrassing Dr Livingstone was eminently 
capable of appreciating Dr Colenso's chivalrous backing 
of native laces in Africa, while he diffeiecl toto ccelo from 
his theological views In an entry m lus Journal a 
few days latei he refers to an African traveller who had 
got a high leputatiou without deserving it, for “he sank 
to the low estate of the natives, and rather admired 
Essay s and Renews.” 

The next passage we give from his Journal refers to 
the melancholy end of another brother-traveller, of whom 
he always spoke with respect . — 

“ 23d Sept — Went to the funeral of poor Captain 
Speke, who when out shooting on the loth, the day I 
arrived at Bath, was killed by the accidental dischaige of 
his gun It was a sad shock to me, for, having corre- 
sponded with him, I anticipated the pleasure of meeting 
him, and the first news Dr. W atson gave me was that of 
his death. He was buried at Dowlish, a village where 
his family have a vault. Captain Grant, a fine fellow, 
put a wreath or immortelle upon the coffin as it passed 
us in church. It was composed of mignonette and wild 
violets.” 
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The Bath speech gave desperate offence to the Portu- 
guese Livingstone thought it a good sign, wrote play- 
fully to Mi. Webb that they weie “ cussin’ and sweatin' 
dreadful,” and wondered if they would keep their senses 
when the book came out. In a postscript to the preface 
to The Zambesi and its Tributaries he says, “ Senhor 
Lacerda has endeavoured to extinguish the facts 
adduced by me at Bath by a senes of papers m the 
Portuguese official journal , and then Minister for Foreign 
Affairs has since devoted some of the funds of his 
Government to the tianslation and circulation of Senhor 
Laceida’s articles in the form of an English tract” He 
replies to the allegations of the pamphlet on the main 
points But he was too magnanimous to make allusion 
to the shameless indecency of the personal charges against 
himself. It is manifest,” said Lacerda, “ without the 
least reason to doubt, that Dr Livingstone, under the 
pietext of propagating the Word of God (this being the 
least m which he employed himself) and the advancement 
of geographical and natural science, made all his steps 
and exertions subservient to the idea of . . eventually 

causing the loss to Portugal of the advantages of the rich 
commerce of the interior, and in the end, when a favour- 
able occasion aiose, that of the very territory itself.” 
Lacerda then quoted the bitter letter of Mr. Rowley in 
illustration of Livingstone’s plans and methods, and urged 
remonstrance as a duty of the Portuguese Government. 
“ Nor,” he continued, “ ought the Government of Por- 
tugal to stop here It ought, as we have said, to go 
further ; because from what his countrymen say of 
Livingstone— and to which he only answers by a mere 
vain negation, — from what he unhesitatingly declares of 
khnself and his intentions, and from what must be 
known to the Government by private information from 
their delegates, it is obvious that such men as Living- 
stone may become extremely prejudicial to the interests 
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of Portugal, especially when resident in a public capacity 
in our Afucan possessions, if not efficiently watched, if 
their audacious and mischievous actions aie not restrained 
If steps are not taken m a proper and effective manner, 
so that they may be pei nutted only to do good, if 
indeed good can come fi om such,” etc 

“ 26th Si jtt — Agnes and I go to-day to Newstcail Abbey, Notts 
Reach it about 9 pm , and find Mi and Mis Webb all I anticipated 
and moi e A splendid old mansion with a, wondeifnl number of 
curiosities in it, and magnificent scenery around It was the incidence 
of Loid Byion, and Ins furniture is kept ” [in Ins pnvate looms] “just as 
lie left it Ills chaiactei does not shine It appeals to have been 
horrid He made a dunking cup of a monk’s skull found under 

the high altar, with profane verses on the silver setting, and kept his 
wine in the stone coffin These Mis Webb buried, and all the bones 
she could find that had been desecrated by the poet ” 

In a letter to Sn- Thomas Maclear he speaks of the 
poet as one of those who, like many others — some of 
them travelleis who abused missionaries, — considered it a 
fine thing to be thought awfully bad fellows. 

“ 27 th — Went through the whole house with our kind hosts, and 
saw all the wonders, which would rerpme many days properly to 
examine 

“ 2d Octnhei — Took Communion in the chapel of the Abbey. God 
grant me to be and always to act as a true Christian 

“ 3d — Mr and Mrs Webb kindness itself personified A blessing 
be on them and their childien from the Almighty ! ” 

When first invited to reside at Newstead Abbey, Dr. 
Livingstone declined, on the ground that he was to be 
busy wilting a book, and that he wished to have some of 
Ins children with him, and in the case of Agnes, to let 
her have music lessons. His kind friends, however, were 
resolved that these reasons should not stand in the way, 
and arrangements were made by them accordingly. Dr 
Livingstone continued to be their guest for eight months, 
and received from them all manner of assistance. Some- 
times Mr. and Mrs. Webb, Mrs. Goodlake (Mrs. Webb’s 
mother), and his daughter Agnes would all be busy 
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copying his journals The “ Livingstone room,” as it is 
called, m the Sussex tower, is likely to be associated 
with his name while the buildnig lasts It was his habit 
to rise eaily and work at his book, to return to his task 
after breakfast and continue till luncheon, and in the 
afternoon have a long walk with Mr Webb It is only 
when the book is approaching its close that we find him 
working “ till two in the morning ” One of his chief 
recreations was in the field of natural history, watching 
experiments with the spawning of trout He endeared 
hunself to all, high and low , was a special favourite with 
the children, and did not lose opportunities to commend, 
in the way he thought best, those high views of life and 
duty which had been so signally exemplified in his own 
career The playfulness of his nature found full and 
constant scope at Newstead ; he legained an almost 
boyish flow of animal spirits, levelled in fun and frolic in 
his shoit notes to friends like Mr. Young, or Mr Webb 
when he happened to be absent ; wrote in the style of 
Mr. Punch, and called his opponents by ludicrous names ; 
yet never forgot the stern duty that loomed before him, 
or allowed the enjoyment and abandon of the moment to 
divert him from the death-struggle on behalf of Africa in 
which he had yet to engage. 

The book was at first to be a little one, — a blast of 
the trumpet against the monstrous slave-trade of the 
Portuguese ; but it swelled to a goodly octavo, and 
embraced the history of the Zambesi Expedition Charles 
Livingstone had written a full diary, and in order that 
his name might be on the title-page, and he might have 
the profits of the American edition, his journal was made 
use of in the writing of the book , but the arrangement 
was awkward ; sometnnes Livmgstone forgot the under- 
standing of joint-authorship, and he found that he could 
more easily have written the whole from the foundation. 
At first it was designed that the book should appear 
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early in the summer of 1 865, but. when the printing was 
finished the map was not 1 eady , and the publication 
had to be delayed till the usual season m autumn. 

The entries in his Journal aie bnef and of little 
general interest during the time the book was getting 
ieadv Most of them have lefeience to the aflairs of 

•y 

other people As he finds that Dr Kuk is unable to 
undertake a work on the botany and natural history of 
the Expedition, unless he should hold, some permanent 
situation, he exeits himself to proem e a Government 
appointment for him, lecommenckng him strongly to 
Su - B Murchison and others, and is paitieulaily grati- 
fied by a reply to his application fiom the Earl of 
Dalhousie, who wiote that he regarded liis lecpiest as a 
command He is pleased to learn that, through the 
kind efforts of Sir Boderick, his brother Charles has been 
appointed Consul at Fernando Po He sees the Ameiican 
minister, who promises to do all he can for Bobert, but 
almost immediately after, the report comes that poor Bobert 
has died in a hospital in Sahsbuiy, N Carolina He de- 
livers a lecture at the Mechanics’ Institute at Mansfield, but 
the very idea of a speech always makes lmn ill, and m this 
case it brings on an attack of haemorrhoids, with which he 
had not been troubled for long He goes to London to a 
meetmg of the Geographical Society, and lieais a paper 
of Bruton’s — a gentleman fiom whose geographical views 
he dissents, as he does fiom lus views on subjects more 
important In regard to his book he says very little ; 
four days, he tells us, weie spent in writing the de- 
scription of the Victoria Falls, and on the 15th April 
1865 he summons his daughter Agnes to take his pen 
and vvnte finis at the end of his manuscript. On 
leaving Newstead on the 25th, he writes, “Parted with 
our good friends the Webbs. And may God Almighty 
bless and reward them and their family > ” 

Some time before this, a proposal was made to him 
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by Sir Roderick Murchison which m the end gave a new 
direction to the remaining part of his life. It was 
brought befoie linn in the following letter — 

“ Jon 5, 1865 

“My dear Livingstone, — As to yum futme, I am anxious to 
know what yoiu ouu 11 n,h is as lcspects a lenewal of African explora- 
tion 

“Quite irrespective of lnissionanes or political affairs, there is at 
tine, moment a question of intense geographical interest to be settled 
namely, the watershed, or watei sheds, of South Afnca 

“Now, if you would le.illy like to bo the peison to finish off your 
remarkable career by completing such a suivey, unshackled by othei 
avocations than those of the geogiaphical exploier, I should be de- 
lighted to consult my fi lends of the Society, and take the best steps to 
pioinote such an entei prise 

“ For example, you might take your little steamer to the Eovuma, 
and, getting up hy watei as fai as possible m the rainy season, then 
tiy to leach the south end of the Tanganyika Thither you might 
tiansport a light boat, 01 build one theie, and so get to the end of that 
sheet of water 

“ Various questions might be decided by the way, and if you could 
get to the west, and come out on that coast, or should be able to reach 
the White Nile ('), you would bung back an unrivalled reputation, and 
would have settled all the gieat disputes now pending 

“If you do not like to undeitake the pm ely geographical uoil, I am 
of opinion that no one, after youiself, is so fitted to carry it out as Dr 
Kirk I know that he thinks of settling down now at home But if 
he could delay this home-settlement for a couple of years, he would 
not only make a large sum of money by Ins book of travels, but would 
have a renown that would give him an excellent introduction as a 
medical man 

“ I have heard you so often talk of the enjoyment you feel when in 
Africa, that I cannot believe you now think of anchoring for the rest 
of your life on the mud and sand banks of England 

“Let me know your mind 011 the subject When is the book to 
appear 1 Kind love to your daughter — Yours sincerely, 

“ Kod le I Murchison ” 

Livingstone begins bis answer by assuring Sir Rodeiick 
that be never contemplated settling- down quietly in 
Englaud , it would be time enough for that when he 
was in his dotage. “ I should like the exploration you 
propose very much, and had already made up my mind 
to go up the Rovuma, pass by the head of Lake Nyassa, 
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and away west or north-west as might he found practic- 
able” He would have been at this ere now, but his 
book chained him, and he feaied that he could not take 
back the “Lady Nyassa” to Africa, with the monsoon 
against him, so that he must get a boat to explore the 
Rovurna 

“ What my inclination load-, me to piefei is to have intercourse 
with the people ami do nliat I can by talking, to enlighten them on the 
slave-trade, and give them some idei of om leligion It may not be 
much that 1 can do, but I feel when doing that I am not living m 
lain You lemember that when, to preient our coming to a stand- 
still, I had to turn sluppei myself, the task was enduiable only because 
I uas determined that no fellow should piove himself indispensable to 
our furthei progress To be deban ed flora spending most of my tune 
in travelling, in exploration, and continual mtoi course with the natives, 
I always felt to be a seveie puvation, and if I can get a few heaity 
native companions, I shall enjoy myself, and feel that I am doing mi 
duty As soon as my book i» out, I shall stait ” 

In Livingstone's Journal, 7th Januaiv 18G5, we find 
this entry “Answered Sir Roderick about going out 
Said I could only feel in the way of duty by working as 
a missionaiy” The answei is \eiy noteworthy in the 
view of what has so often been said against Livingstone 
— that he diopt the missionary to become an exploier. To 
understand the piecise beaimg of the proposal, and of 
Livmgstone’s leply, it is necessary to say that Sir Roderick 
had a conviction, which he nevei concealed, that the 
missionary enterprise encumbeied and impeded the geo- 
graphical He had a special objection to an Episcopal 
mission, holding that the planting of a Bishop and staff’ on 
territoiy dominated by the Portuguese, was an additional 
mutant, rousing ecclesiastical jealousy, and hiinging it to 
the aid of commercial and pohtical apprehensions as to 
the tendency of the English enterprise Neither mission 
nor colony could succeed m the present state of the 
country ; they could only be a trouble to the geographical 
explorer. On this point Livingstone held his own views. 
He could only feel in the line of duty as a missionary 
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Whatever he might or might not be able to do in that 
capacity, he would never abandon it, and, in particular, 
he would never come under an obligation to the Geogra- 
phical Society that he would serve them “ unshackled by 
other avocations than those of the geographical explorer.” 

A letter to Mi. James Young thiows light on the 
feelings with which he regarded Sir Roderick’s proposal : — 

“ 20 th Januauj 1865 — I am not sure but I told, you already that 
Sir Roderick and I have been wilting about going out, and my fears 
that I must sell ‘ Lady Xyassa,’ because the monsoon will be blow- 
ing fiom Africa to India before I get out, and it won’t do for me to 
keep her idle I must go down to the Seychelles Islands (talc’ yer 
speks and keek at the map or gougrafy), then inn my chance to get 
over by a dhow or man-ot-wai to the Rovuma, going up that river 111 
a boat, till we get to the cataracts, and then tramp I must take 
Belocliees fiom India, and may go down the lake to get Makololo, if 
the Indians don’t ansucr I nould not consent to go simply as a 
geogiapher, but as a miasionary, and do geography by the way, because 
I feel I am in the way of duty when trying eitliei to enlighten these 
poor people, 01 open thou land to lawful commerce ” 

It was at this time that Mr Hayward, Q.C , while on 
a visit to Newstead, brought an infoimal message from 
Lord Palmerston, who wished to know what he could do 
for Livingstone Had Livingstone been a vain man, 
wishing a handle to his name, or had he even been bent on 
getting what would be reasonable in the way of salary 
for himself, or of allowance for his chddren, now was 
his chance of accomplishing Ins object But so single- 
hearted was he m Ins philanthropy that such thoughts 
did not so much as enter his mind , there was one thing, 
and one only, which he wished Lord Palmerston to 
secure — free access to the highlands, by the Zambesi 
and Shiid, to be made good by a treaty with Portugal 
It is satisfactory to record that the Foreign Office has at 
last made arrangements to this effect. 

While the proposal on the part of the President of 
the Geographical Society was undergoing consideration, 
certain overtures were made to Dr. Livingstone by the 
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Fore km Office On the 11th of March he called at 

o 

the office, at the request of Mi Layard, who propounded 
a scheme that he should have a commission giving 
him authority over the chiefs, fiom the Portuguese boun- 
daiv to Abyssinia and Egypt; the office to carry no 
salary When a foi mal proposal to this effect was sub- 
mitted to him, with the additional pioviso that he was 
to be entitled to no pension, he could not conceal Ins 
nutation For lumself he was just as willing as ever to 
work as before, without hope of enithly recom pence, and 
to depend on the petition, “ Give us tins day our daily 
bread : ” but he thought it ungenerous to take advantage 
of his well-known interest m Afnca to depiive him of the 
honorarium which the most insignificant servant of Her 
Majesty enjoyed He did not like to be treated like a 
charwoman As for the pension, he had never asked it, 
and counted it offensive to be treated as if he had shown 
a greed which required to be repressed It came out, 
subsequently, that the letter had been written by an 
undeiling, but when Fail Ilussell was appealed to, he 
would only promise a salary when Dr Livingstone should 
have settled somewhere ' The whole transaction had a 
very ungiacious aspect 

Before publishing his book, Di. Livingstone had asked 
Sir Roderick Murchison’s advice as to the wisdom of 
speaking his mind on two somewhat delicate points. In 
reply, Sir Rodeiick wrote “ If you think you have been 
too hard as to the Bishop 01 the Poituguese, you can 
modify the phrases. But I think that the truth ought to 
be known, if only in vindication of your own conduct, and to 
account for the little success attending your last mission ” 

We continue our extracts fiom his Journal — 

“ 26Wt A ind l SOS — In London Homficd by news of President 
Lincoln’s assassination, and the attempt to minder Sewaid ” 

“29 tk Apul — Went down to Crystal Palace, with Agnes, to a 
Saturday Concert The music very fine Met Waller, and lost a 
train Came up in hot haste to the dinner of the Royal Academy 
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. . Sir Charles Eastlake, President , Archbishops of Cantcrbuiy and 
Yoik on each side of the chair, all the Mmisteis present, except Loid 
Palmciston, who is ill of gout in the hand Lord Russell, Loid Gian- 
ulle, and Duke of Somerset, sat on other side of table from Sir Henry 
Holland, Sir Roderick, and myself Loid Claiendon was close enough 
to lean back and clap me on the shoulder, and ask me when I was 
going out Duke of Argyll, Bishops of Oxford and London, were 
within eaishot , Sir J Romilly, the Master of the Rolls, was directly 
in fiont, on the othei side of oui table. He said that he watched all 
my movements with great interest . Lord Derby made a good 
speech The speeches we,ie much above the aveiage I was not told 
that I was expected to speak till 1 got in, and this pievented my 
eating When Lord John Manneis complimented me after my speech, 
I mentioned the effect the anticipation had on me To comfort me he 
said that the late Sir Robeit Peel never enjoyed a dinner in these cir- 
cumstances, but sat crumbling up his bread till it became quite a heap 
on the tabic . . My speech was not leported. 

“2 d May — Met Mr Elwin, fomieily editor of the Quaiteily He 
said that Foister, one of oui fust-class wiitcis, had told him that the 
most characteristic speech was not lepoited, and mentioned the heads 
— as, the slave-trade being of the same natuie as thuggee, ganotting, 
the tubuto I paid to our statesmen , and the way that Africans have 
been di awn, pointing to a picture of a woman spinning This non- 
reporting was much commented on, which might, if I needed it, prove a 
solace to my wounded vanity But I did not feel offended Everything 
good foi me will be given, and I take all as a little child from its father 

“ Heard a capital sermon fiom Di Hamilton [Regent Square 
Church], on President Lincoln’s assassination ‘ It is impossible but 
that oflences will come,’ etc He lead part of the President’s address 
at second inauguration In the light of subsequent events it is grand 
If every diop of blood shed by the lash must be atoned foi by an 
equal number of white men’s vital fluid, — righteous, 0 Lord, aie Thy 
judgments ' The assassination lias awakened universal sympathy and 
indignation, and will lead to more coidiahty between the countries 
The Queen has wiitten an autogiaph letter to Mis Lincoln, and Lords 
and Commons have presented addresses to Hei Majesty, praying her 
to convey their sentiments of honoi at the feaiful crime 

“ 1 8/h May 1865 — Was examined by the Committee [of the 
House of Commons] on the West Coast, was lather nervous and 
confused, but let them know pietty plainly that I did not agiee with 
the aspcisions cast on missions ” 

In a letter to Mr Webb, lie unites d propos of this 
examination . — 

“ The inonstious mistake of the Buiton school js this they ignore 
the point-blank fact that the men that do the most for the mean whites 

Z 
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are the same that do the most for the mean hlaclts, and you never 
hear one mother’s son of them say, You do uiong to give to the whites 
I told the Committee I had liernd people say that Christianity made 
the blacks worse, hut did not agree with them I might have said it 
was ‘rot,’ and truly. I can stand a good deal of bosh, but to tell me 
that Christianity makes people worse — ugh 1 Tell that to the young 
tiouts You know on what side I am, and I shall stand to my side, Old 
Pam fashion, through thick and thin I don’t agiee with all my side 
say and do I won’t justify many things, but for the gieat cause of 
human piogiess I am heart and soul, and so ate you ” 

Dr. Livingstone was asked at this time to attend a 
public meeting on behalf of American freedmen It was 
not in his power to go, but, in apologising, he was at 
pains to express his opinion on the capacity of the negro, 
in connection with what was going on in the United 
States . — 

“ Our kinsmen across the Atlantic deserve our warmest sympathy 
They have passed, and aie passing, through tiials, and aie encompassed 
v ith difficulties which completely dwarf those of our lush famine, and 
not the least of them is the question, what to do with those freedmen 
for whose existence as slaves in Amenca oui on n foiefathcrs have so 
much to answer The introduction of a degraded race fiom a baibarous 
country was a gigantic evil, and if the lace cannot be delated, an evil 
beyond lemedy Millions can neithei be amalgamated nor tianspoited, 
and the piesencc of degradation is a contagion which piopagates itself 
among the moie civilised But 1 have no fears as to the mental and 
moral capacity of the Africans for civilisation and upward piogress 
AVe who suppose ourselves to have vaulted at one bound to the extreme 
of civilisation, and smack oui lips so loudly oi er oui high elevation, 
may find it difficult to lealise the debasement to which slavery has 
sunk those men, or to appicciate what, in the discipline of the sad 
school of bondage, is in a state of fieedom leal and substantial progiess 
But I, who have been intimate with Afncans who have never been 
defiled by the slave-tiade, believe them to be capable of holding ail 
honourable rank in the family of man ” 

Wherever slavery prevailed, or the effects of slavery 
were found, Dr Livingstone’s testimony against it was 
clear and emphatic Neither personal friendship nor any 
other consideration under the sun could repress it. When 
his friends Sir Roderick and Mr. Webb afterwards ex- 
pressed their sympathy with Governor Eyre of Jamaica 
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he did not. scruple tn tell them how different an estimate 
he had formed of the Governors conduct. 

We continue our extracts torn his Journal and 
letters — 

“ 24 th May — Came clown to Scotland by last night’s tram , found 
mother very pooily , and, being now eighty-two, I fear she may not 
have long to live among us ” 

27 th May (to Mr Webb) — “I have been leading Tom Brown’s 
School Days — a capital book Di Arnold was a man worth his weight 
in something bettei than ‘gold You know Oawcll ” [his early fnencl] 
“ was one of Ins Rugby boj s One could see Ins training in always 
doing what was brave, and ti ue, and right ” 

“ 2d J une — Tom better, but kept back in his education by his 
complaint. Oswell getting on well at school at Hamilton. Anna 
Mary well Mother gradually becoming weaker Robert we shall 
never hear of again in this woild, I fear, but the Lord is merciful, and 
just, and right in all His ways He would lieai the cry for mercy in 
the hospital at Salisbuiy I have lost my part 111 that gigantic 
struggle which the Highest guided to a consummation never contem- 
plated by the Southeineis when they began, and many others have 
borne 11101 e nuineious losses 

“ 5th June — Went about a tombstone to my dear Mary. Got a 
good one of cast-11 on to be sent out to the Cape 

“ Mothei very low , Has been a good affectionate mother to us 
all The Lord be with liei Whatever is good foi me and mine 

the Lord will give 

“To-morrow, Communion 111 knk The Lord strip off all imper- 
fections, wash away all guilt, bicathe love and goodness through all 
my nature, aucl make His image slime out fi om my soul. 

“ Mother continued very low, and her mind ran on poor Robert 
Thought I was Ins brother, and asked me frequently, ‘ Wheie is your 
brothei 1 where is that puir laddie 1’ Sisteis most attentive 
Contrary to expectation she revived, and I went to Oxford The 
Vice-Chancellor oftcicd me the theatie to lecture m, but I expected a 
telegram it any change took place on mother Gave an addiess to a 
number of friends in Dr Daubeny’s chemical class-room ” 

“ Monday , 1 2th June — A telegram came, saying that mother had 
died the day before I staited at once for Scotland No change was 
observed till within an horn and a half of her dejiarture. . Seeing 
the end was near, sister Agnes said, ‘ The Savioui has come for you, 
mother You can “lippen" yourself to Him?’ She replied ‘ Oh yes.’ 
Little Anna Mary was held up to liei She gave liei the last look, 
and said ‘ Bonnie wee lassie,’ gave a few long inspirations, and all was 
still, with a look of reverence on her countenance She had wished 
William Logan, a good Christian man, to lay her head m the grave, 
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if I were not there When going away in 1858, she said to me that 
she would have liked one of her laddies to lay her head in the grave 
It so happened that I was tlieie to pay the last tnbute to a dear good 
mother ” 

Tlie last t hin g we find lum doing m Scotland is 
attending the examination of Oswell’s school, with Anna 
Mary, and seeing him leceive prizes. Dr. Loudon of 
Hamdton,the medical attendant and much-valued friend of 
the Livmgstones, furnishes us with -a lenuniscence of this 
occasion. He had gieat difficulty in persuadmg Livnig- 
stone to go. The awful bugbear was that he would be 
asked to make a speech. Being assured that it would be 
thought strange if, in a gutheimg of the children’s parents, 
he Aveie absent, he agieed to go. And of course he had 
to speak. What he said was pointed and practical, and 
in winding up, he said he had just two things to say to 
them — “ Fear God, and work hard ” These appear to 
have been Livmgstone's last public words in his native 
Scotland 

His Journal is eontmued in London — 

“8 th August — Went to Zoological Guidons with Mi Webb and 
Dr Kuk , then to lunch with Miss Coutts” [Baioneas Buidett Coutt»] 
“Queen Emma oi Honolulu is to be thcie It is not fair foi High 
Chuich people to ignore the labours of the Ameiicam-, foi [the present 
state of Chiiitianity] is the fiuit of then labour, and not of the 
present Bishop Dined at Lady Fianklm’s with Queen Emma , a nice 
sensible poison the Queen seems to be 

“9 th August — Paited with my fnends Mi and Mis Webb at 
King's Gios^> station to-day He giacefull) said that he wished I had 
been coming lather than going away, and she shook me veiy cordially 
with both hands, and said, ‘ You w ill come back again to us, won’t 
you and shed a womauly teai The good Loid bless and save them 
both, and have meicy on then whole household 1 

“11 th August — Went down to say good-byo to the Duchess- 
Dow'ager of Suthei land, at Maidenhead Ganbaldi’s looms aie 
show u a good man lie was, but followed by a ciowd of liaipica 
who tued to use him for their own pin poses . He was so utteily 
worn out by shaking hands, that a detective policeman who was 
with him in the carnage, put his hand under his cloak, and did the 
ceremony for him 
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“Took leave at Foreign Office Mr Layard very kind in his 
expressions at parting, and so was Mr Wylde 

“ 1 2th August — Went down to Wimbledon to dme with Mr Murray, 
and take leave Mr and Mis Oswell came up to say farewell. He 
offers to go over to Pans at any time to bring Agnes" [who was going 
to school there] “home, or do anything that a father would [“ I love 
him,” Livingstone wntes to Mr Webb, “with true affection, and I 
believe he does the same to me , and yet we nevei show it ”] 

“ We have been with Dr and Mrs Hamilton for some time — good, 
gracious people The Loid bless them and their household 1 Dr. 
Kirk and Mr Waller go down to Folkestone to-morrow, and take 
leave of us there This is veiy kind. The Lord puts it into their 
hearts to show kindness, and blessed be His name ” 

Dr. Livingstone’s last weeks in England were passed 
under the roof of the late Dev Dr Hamilton, author of 
Life m Earnest, and could hardly have been passed in a 
more congenial home Natives of the same part of 
Scotland, nearly of an age, and resemblmg each other 
much in taste and charactei, the two men drew greatly 
to each other. The same Puritan faith lay at the basis 
of their religious character, with all its stability and 
firmness. But above all, they had put on charity, which 
is the bond of perfectness. In Natural History, too, they 
had an equal enthusiasm. In Dr. Hamilton, Livingstone 
found what he missed in many oithodox men. On the 
evening of his last Sunday, he was pi evaded on to give 
an address in Dr. Hamilton’s church, after having in the 
morning received the Communion with the congregation. 
In his address he vindicated his character as a missionary, 
and declared that it was as much as ever his great object 
to proclaim the love of Christ, which they had been com- 
memorating that day. His prayers made a deep impres- 
sion ; they weie like the communings of a child with his 
father. At the radway station, the last Scotch hands 
grasped by him were those of Dr. and Mrs. Hamdton. 
The news of Dr Hamilton’s death was received by Living- 
stone a few years after, in the heart of Africa, with no small 
emotion. Their next meeting was in the better land. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

FROM ENGLAND TO BOMBAY AND ZANZIBAR. 
A.D. 1865-18GG 


Object of new jonmey- — Double scheme — He goes to Pans with Agnes — Baion 
Haustnann — An ecdote at Maiseilles — He reaches Bombay — Letter to Agnes — 
Reminiscences of Dr Lningstone at Bombay by Rev D C Boyd — by 
Alex. Brown, Esq. — Livingstone's diess — He visits the caves of Kenhan — 
Rumours of murder of Baron van del Decken — He delivers a lectui eat Bombay 
—Great success — He sells the “ Lady Nj assa ’ — Letter to Mi Young — Letter 
to Anna Mary — Heais that Dr Kirk has got an appointment — Sets out foi 
Zanzibar in “ Thule "—Letter to Mr Young— His experience at sea— Lettci 
to Agnes — He reaches Zanzibar—' Calls on Sultan — Presents the “Thule” to 
him fioin Bombay Go\ eminent — Monotony of Zanzibai Iilc — Leaves in 
“ Penguin ” for the continent 

The object foi which Di Livingstone set out on his 
third and last great African journey is thus stated in 
the preface to The Zambezi and its Tributaries — “ Our 
Government have suppoited the proposal of the Royal 
Geographical Society made by my friend Sir Roderick 
Mtucliison, and have united with that body to aid me in 
another attempt to open Afuca to civilising influences, 
and a valued private fuend has given a thousand pounds 
for the same object I piopose to go inland, north of the 
territoiy which the Portuguese in Europe claim, and 
endeavour to commence that system on the east which 
has been so eminently successful on the west coast a 
system combining the repressive effoits of Her Majesty’s 
cruiseis with lawful trade and Chnstian missions — the 
moral and material results of which have been so grati- 
fying. I hope to ascend the Rovuma, or some other 
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liver noith of Cape Delgado, and, in addition to my 
other work, shall strive, by passing along the northern 
end of Lake Nyassa, and round the southern end of Lake 
Tanganyika, to ascertain the watershed of that part of 
Africa ” 

The first part of the scheme was his own, the second 
he had been urged to undertake by the Geographical 
Society. The sums in aid contributed by Government 
and the Geographical Society were only £500 each ; but 
it was not thought that the work would occupy a long 
time. The Geographical Society coupled their contri- 
bution with some instructions as to observations and 
reports which seemed to Dr. Livingstone needlessly 
stringent, and which certainly ruffled his relation to the 
Society. The honorary position of Consul at laige he was 
willing to accept for the sake of the influence which it 
gave him, though still retaining his opinion of the shab- 
biness which had so explicitly bargained that he was to 
have no salary and to expect no pension. 

The truth is, if Livingstone had not been the most 
single-minded and trustful of men, he would never have 
returned to Africa on such terms. The whole sum placed 
at his disposal was utterly inadequate to defray the cost 
of the Expedition, and support his family at home. Had 
it not been for pro mis es that were never fulfilled, he would 
not have left his family at this time as he did. But in 
nothing is the purity of his character seen more beautifully 
than in his bearing towards some of those who had gained 
not a little consideration by their connection with him, 
and had made him fair promises, but left him to work on 
as best he might. No trace of bitter feeling disturbed 
him, or abated the strength of his love and confidence. 

Dr. Livingstone went first to Paris with his daughter, 
and left her there for education Passing on he reached 
Marseilles on the 19th August, and wrote her a few 
lines, in which he informed her that the man who was 
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now transforming Paris [Baion Hausmann] was a Pro- 
testant, and bad once taught a Sunday-school m the 
south of France ; and that probably he had gi enter 
pleasure in the first than in the second woik The 
remark had a certain applicability to his own case, and 
probably let out a little of his own feeling ; it showed at 
least his estimate of the lelative place of temporal and 
spiritual philanthropy. The prayer that followed ivas 
expressive of his deepest feelings, towards his best- 
beloved on earth . “ May the Almighty qualify you to be a 
blessing to those around you, wherever your lot is cast 
I know that you hate all that is mean and false. May 
God make you good, and to delight m doing good to 
others If you ask He will give abundantly. The Lord 
bless you I” 

From a Bombay gentleman who was his fellow- 
traveller to India a little anecdote has casually come 
to oui knowledge illustrating the unobtrusiveness of 
Livingstone — his dislike to being made a lion of At 
the table-cVhdte of the hotel in Marseilles, where some 
Bombay mei chants were sitting, the eonveisation turned 
on Africa m connection with ivory — an extensive article 
of trade hi Bombay. One friend dropped the remaik, I 
wonder where that old chap Livingstone is now.” To 
his surprise and discomfiture, a voice replied, “ Here he 
is.” They were fast friends all through the voyage that 
followed. Little of much interest happened during that 
voyage. Livingstone writes that Palgrave was m Cairo 
when he passed through, but he did not see him. Of 
Baker he could hear nothing. Miss Tinnd, the Dutch lady, 
of whom he thought highly as a traveller, had not been 
very satisfactory to the leligious part of the English com- 
munity at Cairo. Miss Whately was going home for 
six weeks, but was to be back to her Egyptian Bagged 
School. He saw the end of the Lesseps canal, about 
the partial opening of which they were making a great 
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noise. Many thought it would succeed, though an 
Egyptian Commodore had said to him, “ It is hombog.” 
The Red Sea was fearfully hot and steamy. The “ Lady 
Nyassa” hung like a millstone round his neck, and he 
was prepared to sell her for whatever she might bring. 
Bombay was reached on 1 1th September. 

TO AGNES LIVINGSTONE 

“ Bombay , 20 th Sept 1865 — ... By advice of the Governor I 
went up to Nassick to *see if the Afncans there under Government 
instruction would suit my purpose as members of the Expedition I 
was present at the examination of a large school under Mr Price by 
the Bishop of Bombay It is partly suppoi ted by Government. The 
pupils (108) are not exclusively African, but all showed very great 
proficiency They excelled in music I found some of the Afncans 
to have come from parts I know — one from Ndonde on the Rovuma 
— and all had learned some handiciaft, besides reading, writing, etc , 
and it is probable that some of them will go back to their own 
country with me Eight hate since volunteered to go Besides these 
I am to get some men from the * Marine Battalion,’ who have been 
accustomed to rough it 111 various ways, and their pensions will be 
given to then widows if they should die The Governor (Sir Bartle 
Frere) is going to do what he can for my success 

“ After going back to Bombay I came up to near Poonah, and am 
now at Government House, the guest of the Governor 

“Society heie consists mainly of officers and their wives . . 
Miss Frere, in the absence of Lady Frere, does the honours of the 
establishment, and very nicely she does it She is very clever, and 
quite unaffected — very like her father 

“ Christianity is gradually diffusing itself leavening as it were in 
various ways the whole mass When a man becomes a professor of 
Christianity, he is at present cast out, abandoned by all his relations, 
even by wife and children This state of things makes 6ome who 
don’t care about Clmstian progress say that all Christian servants aie 
useless They are degiaded by their own countrymen, and despised 
by others, but time will work changes Mr Maine, who came out 
here with us, intends to introduce a law whereby a convert deserted by 
his wife may marry again It is 111 accordance with the text in 
Corinthians — If an unbelieving wife depart, let hei depait People will 
gradually show more sympathy with the poor fellows who come out of 
heathenism, and discriminate between the woithy and unworthy You 
should read Lady Duff Gordon's Lctteis fiom Lgi/pt They show a 
nice sympathising heart, and are otherwise veiy interesting She saw 
the people as they are Most people see only the outsides of things 
. Avoid all nasty French novels. They are very injurious, and 
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effect a la-tin 2 injury on ill ^ mmd and heurt I go up to Government 
Houv* ajain thiee date Lejice, and am to deliver two lectures. — one at 
Poouali, and one at Bombay” 

Some slight ierniniscence- of Livingstone at Bombay, 
derived from admiimg countrymen of his own, will not 
be out of place considering tliat the three or four months 
spent tlieie was the la-t period of his life parsed in any 
part of the dominions ol Gie&t Britain 

TLeliev. Dngald C Bovd of Bombay (now of Portsoy. 
Banffsbirej, an intimate friend of Dr Stewart of Lovedale 
wiiting to a correspondent on 10th October 13G5, says . — 

“ Ye-terday evening I had the plea-ure of meeting Livingstone at 
diunei in a vert quiet way. It was an exceedinadv pleasant 
evening Di Wil-on was in great ‘ fig ’ and Livingstone wa- though 
quiet, very communicative and great)) disposed to talk about Afma 

. I had known Mrs Living-tone, and I liad known Robert and 
Agne=, hi- son and daughter and I had known Stewart He spoke 
very kindh ot 3tev.an, and -eems to hope that he may yet join him in 
Central Afi n.a . He is much stouter, better and healthier-looking 
tlian he w as Ia«t year 

1M O.t'i't't — Living-tone was at the ft»nd < » yesteldav He 
wa- die— ed very unlike a minister — moie like a post-captain or 
admiral He wore a blue dre=s-coat trimmed with lare and hearing 
a Government gilt button In hi- hand lie earned a eoeked hit At 
the Communion on Sunday ihe =ai on Dr \Yil«on« light hand whei 
sat on m\ right J h< wriie a blue -urtout with Got eminent gilt buttons 
and shepherd-tartan tiou-ei=, and he had a gold band round his cap 1 

1 Dr Li\ ingstone - habit or .ire-sing as a layman ami accepting the dc-ignation 
of David Lmng-tone, E-quae a- re idily as that of the Bov Dr Liang-toue, 
probably helped to propagate the idea that he had sunk the nil— ninary ill the 
explorer The truth, bosucr i>, that iroin tut nrst he wi-hed to be a lay nus- 
sionarj , not under anv Society an 1 it wa- gi- 1} at the in=tigati .n r.f his friends 
tout he accepted ordination He had an intense dislike oi what w as merely pro- 
lc— tonal an<l conventional, and he thought that as a free-lante he w ould have more 
inHuencc Whether in this he -uineieutly appreciated the position and office of 
one -.t a-ide by the Church for the sere ice of the gospel may be a question but 
there can be no question that he had the same \ lew of the matter from first to last 
He would have worn a blue drc-3 and gilt buttons, if it had been suitable, as 
leadilj a= auj other, at the mo-t ardent period of his missionary life. His heart 
w as as ti uly that of a missionary under the Consul’s dre»s as it had ev er been when 
he woic black or whatever el-e he could get, in the wilds of Africa At the time 
of his encounter with the lion he wore a coat of tartan, and he tho ught that that 
material might have had some effect in preventing the usual irritating results of 
a lion’s bite 
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I spent two hours in his society last evening at Dr. Wilson’s He was 
not very complimentary to Burton He is to lecture in public this 
evening.” 

Another friend, Mr. Alexander Brown, now of Liver- 
pool, sends a brief note of a very delightful excursion 
given by him, in honour of Livmgstone, to the caves of 
Kennery or Kenhaii, in the island of Salsette There 
was a pretty large party. After leaving the railway 
station, they rode on ponies to the caves. 

“We spent a most charming day m the caves, and the wild jungle 
around them. Dr. Wilson, jou may belieie, was m Ins element, 
pouring foith volumes of Oriental lore m connection with the Buddhist 
faith and the Kenlian caves, which are among the most staking and 
interesting monuments of it in India They are of great extent, and 
the main temple is m good pi eservation. Doctor Lmngstone’s 
almost boyiali enjoyment of the whole thing impressed me greatly 
The stein, almost impassive, man seemed to unbend, and enter most 
thoioughly into the spmt of a day in which pleasure and instruc- 
tion, under circumstances of no little mteiest, were so delightfully 
combined ” 

At Bombay, be heard disquieting tidings of the 
Hanoverian traveller, Baron van der Decken. In his 
Journal he says . — 

“29//i Dccembci 1866. — The expedition of the Baron van der 
Deckcn has met with a disaster up the Juba He had gone up 300 
miles, and met only with the loss of his steam launch. He then ran 
his steamer on two rocks and made two large holes in her bottom 
The Baion and Dr Lmk got out in order to go to the chief to 
conciliate him He had been led to suspect wai. Then a large 
party came and attacked them, killing the artist Trenn and the chief 
engineer They were beaten off, and Lieutenant von Sclnft with four 
survivors left m the boat, and m four days came down the stream. 
Thence they came m a dhow to Zanzibar It is fcaied that the Baion 
may be murdered, but possibly not It looks ill that the attack was 
made aftci he landed 

“ My times are in Thy hand, 0 Lord ' Go Thou with me and I am 
safe And above all, make me useful 111 promoting Thy cause of peace 
and good-v ill among men ” 

The rumour of the Baron’s death was subsequently 
oonfiimed His mode of treating the natives was the 
very opposite of Livingstone’s, who regarded the manner 
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of liis death as anotlier proof that it was not safe to 
disregard the manhood of the Afriean people 

The Bombay lecture -was a gieat success Dr 
TV ilson, Fiee Church Missionary, was m the chair, and 
after the lecture tried to rouse the Bombay merchants, 
and especially the Scotch ones, to help the enterprise 
Deferring to the driblets that had been contributed by 
Government and the Geographical Society, he proposed 
that m Bombay they should mise as much as both In 
bis next letter to his daughter, Livingstone tells of the 
success of the lecture, of the .subscription, which promised 
to amount to £1000 (it did not quite do so), and of his 
wish that the Bombay merchants should use the money 
for setting up a trading establishment in Africa ‘ I 
must first of all find a suitable spot ; then send back 
here to let it be known. I shall then be uff in my 
work for the Geographical Society, and when that is 
clone, if I am w ell, I shall come hack to the fiist station ” 
He goes on to speak of the facilities he had received 
for transporting Indian buffaloes and other animals to 
Africa, and of the extiaordinary kindness and interest 
of Sir Bartle Frere, and the pains he had taken to 
commend him to the good graces of the Sultan of 
Zanzibar, then in Bombay He speaks pleasantly of 
his sojourn with Dr. Wilson and other friends He is 
particularly pleased with the management and inenn of a 
house kept by four bachelois — and then he adds ‘Tour 
mamma was an excellent manager of the house, and made 
everything comfoi table I suppose it is the habit of 
attending to little things that makes such a difference in 
different houses. As I am to be away from all luxury 
soon, I may as well hve comfortably with the bachelors 
while I can ” 

To Mr James Young he writes about the “Lady 
Nyassa,” which he had sold, after several advertisements, 
but only for £2300 : “ The whole of the money given foi 
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her I dedicated to the great object for which she was 
built. I am satisfied at having made the effort ; would 
of course have preferred to have succeeded, but we are 
not responsible for results.” In reference to the invest- 
ment of the money, it was intended ultimately to be s unk 
in Government or railway seemities ; but meanwhile, he 
had been recommended to mvest it m shares of an Indian 
bank. Most unfortunately, the bank failed a year or two 
afterwards ; and thus the whole of the £6000, which 
the vessel had cost Livingstone, vanished into air. 

His little daughter Anna Maiy had a good share of 
his attention at Bombay — 

“ 24 th Deccmbei 18 G 5 — I vent last mglit to take tea m the house 
of a Hindoo gentleman who is not a piofessed Christian It was a 
gieat matter foi such to eat with men not of his caste Most Hindoos 
would shrink with honor fiom contact with us Seven little guls 
weie piesent, belonging to two Hindoo families They weie fiom four 
or five to eight yeais old They weie veiy pleasant-looking, of olive 
complexions Their hair was tied in a knot behind, with a wieath of 
flowcis lound the knot, they had laige gold ear-lings and Euiopean 
di eases One played very nicely on the piano, -while the rest sang 
veiy nicely a funny song, which shows the native way of thinking 
about some of 0111 customs They sang some nice hymns, and repeated 
some pieces, as the ‘ Wieck of the Hespeius,’ which was given at the 
examination of Oavell’s school Then all sung, ‘Theie is a happy 
land, far, far away,’ and it, with some of the Christian hymns, was 
beautiful They speak English peifectly, but with a little foreign 
twang All joined 111 a metiical prayei before retning They have 
been taught all by then father, and it was very pleasant to see that 
this teaching had biouglit out their natuial clieci fulness. Native 
clnldien don’t look lively, but these weie bimiful of fun One not 
quite as tall as youiself brought a child’s book to me, and with great 
glee pointed out myself uudei the lion She can lead fluently, as I 
suppose you can by this time now I said that I would like a little 
gul like her to go with me to Afiica to sing these pretty hymns to me 
theie She said she would like to go, but should not like to have a 
black husband This is Clnistmas season, and to-moirow is held as 
the day m which oui Loid w r as bom, an event which angels made 
known to men, and it brought great joy, and pioclaimed peace on 
earth and good-will to men That Saviour must be youi friend, and 
He will be if you ask Him so to be. He will forgive and save you, 
and take you into His family.” 
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On New Year’s Day 18G6 he writes in liis Journal — 
“The Governor told me that he had much pleasiue in 
giving Dr. Kirk an appointment . he would telegraph to 
linn to-day. It is to he at Zanzibai, where he will be of 
great use in promoting all good works ” 

It had been ananged that Dr Livingstone was to 
cross to Zanzibar in the ‘ Thule, ’ a steamer that had 
formed part of the .squadron of Captain Sherai d Osborn 
in China, and which Livingstone had now the honour of 
being commissioned to present to the Sultan of Zanzibar, 
as a present from Sir Bartle Freie, and the Bombay 
Govemment. 

We give a few extracts from his journal at sea — 

“ 17 Ih January — Issued flannel to all the hoys from Nnsdck . the 
marines have then- from Government The boys Mng a couple of 
hymns every rv>mng, and repeat the Lord’s Piajer I mean to keep 
up this and make this a Christian expedition telling a little about 
Chi ist wherever vve go His love in coming down to save men will 
he our theme I didike veiy much to make my lehgion distasteful to 

others Thn, 11 itli 's hj-pocntical ostentation, made me have fewer 

leligious aervictsi on the Zambesi than would have been <1< «ir.iblo, per- 
haps He made liligiou itself distasteful by excessive ostentation 
Good woiks gain the approbation of the vvoihl, and though there is 
antipathy m the human heart to the go-pel of Chnst, yet when 
Chnstians make their good woiks slnne all admne them It is when 
great disparity exists between profession and practice that we secuie 
the scoin of mankind The Loid help me to act in all case-3 in this 
Expedition as a Chnstiau ought ’ 

1 23d Jtiuuonj — My second book has been levievvecl v ery fav our- 
ably by the Athuiuvw and the Satunhn / 1!< iti", and bj r many new -- 
papeis Old John Ciavv fold giv e- a snail in the Ennina<i, but I can 
afford that it should be so 4s00 copic-s were sold oil lust night of 
Mr Murray’s -Me It is rathei a handsome v olume I hope it may do 
some good ” 

In a letter to Mr. James Young he writes of his 
voyage, and discharges a characteristic spurt of humoiu 
at a mutual Edinburgh acquamtance who had mistaken 
an order about a magic lantern — 

“At si a, 300 miles fiom, Zanzibar, 26 th January 1866 — We have 
enjoyed fair weather in coming across the weary waste of waters 
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We started on the 5th The ‘Thule,’ to be a pleasuie yacht, is the 
most mcomgible roller ever known The whole 2000 miles has 
been an eveila&ting scc-saiv, shuggy-shoo, and enough to tiro the 
patience of even a chemist, who is the most patient of all animals I 
am pretty well gifted m that respect myself, though I say it that 

shouldn’t say it, but that Sandy B 1 The world will never get 

on till we have a few of those instillment-makers hung I was par- 
ticular m asking him to get me Scnpture slides coloured, and put in 
with the magic lantern, and he has not put m one ' The very object 
for which I wanted it is thus frustrated, and I did not open it till we 
were at sea 0 Sandy Pity Burke and Haie have no successors in 
Auld Reekie 1 . . 

“ You will hear that I have the prospect of Kirk being out here 
I am veiy glad of it, as I am suie his services will be found invaluable 
on the east coast ” 

To his daughter Agnes he writes, cl propos of the 
rolling of the ship . — 

“Most of the maiine-sepoys weie sick. You would have been a 
victim unless you had tiled the new remedy of a bag of pounded ice 
along the spine, which sounds as hopeful as the old cuie for toothache 
take a mouthful of cold water, and sit on the fire till it boils, you 
will suffer no more fiom toothache . A shaik took a bite at the 
revolving vane of the patent log to-day He left some pieces of the 
enamel of lus teeth m the biass, and probably has the toothache 
You will sympathise with him . If you ask Mr Murray to send, 
by Mr Conynghani, Buckland’s Cm wsifies of Nairn al Histonj, and 
Mr Gladstone’s Addit’ss to the Edtnbnigh Students, it will save me 
■writing to him When you return home you will be scrutinised to 
see if you aie spoiled You have only to act natuially and kindly to 
all your old friends to disarm them of their prejudices I think you 
will find the Youngs tiue fuends Mis Williamson of Widdtcombe 
Hill near Bath writes to me that she would like to show you her plans 
for the benefit of poor orphans If you thought of going to Hath it 
might be well to get all the insight you could into that and every 
othei good woik It is well to be able to take a comprehensive view 
of all benevolent entcrpuscs, and lesolve to do our duty in life m 
some way 01 othei, foi wo cannot live for ourselves alone A life of 
selfishness is one of misery, and it is unlike that of our blessed Saviour, 
who pleased not Himself He followed not His own will even, but 
the will of His Father m heaven I have lead with much pleasure a 
book called Awe Dovr/Ias It is the life of a minister’s daughter — with 
factitious names, but all tiue She was nearLanaik, and came through 
Hamilton You had better read it if you come in contact with it ” 

Referring to an alarm, arising from the next house 
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ha ving taken fire, of which she had written him, he adds 
playfully 

“ You did not mention what you consideied most precious on the 
night of the fire , so I di earned that I saw one young lady hugging a 
German grammar to her bosom , another with a pan of curling 
tongs, a tooth-pick and a pmafoie, another with a bunch of used-up 
postage stamps and autogiaplis in a crinoline turned upside down, 
and a fouitli lifted up Madame Hoc6de and insisted on caiiymg her 
as her most precious baggage Hei name, which I did not catch, will 
go down to postenty alongside of the ladies who each earned out hei 
husband fiom the besieged city, and took caie novel to let lnm hear 
the last on't afterwaids I am so penetrated with admiration of her 
that I enclose the wing of a flying-fish for her It lighted among us 
last night, while we were at dinner, coming right thiough the sky- 
light You will make use of this fact in the high-flying speech which 
you will deliver to her in French ” 

Zanzibar is at length reached on the 28th January, 
after a voyage of twenty-three days, tedious enough, 
though but half the length of the cruise in the “ Nyassa ” 
two yeais before To Agnes — 

“ 29//< Jim — We went to call to-day on the Sultan IIis Highness 
met us at the bottom ot the stall, and as he shook hands a biass band, 
which he got at Bombay, blaicd foith 1 God sale the Queen 1 ’ This 
was excessively ndiculous, but I maintained sufficient official gravity 
Aftei coffee and sheibet we came away, and the wietchcd band now 
struck up 1 The Bntisli Grenadier,’ as if the fact of my being only 
5 feet 8, and Biebner about 2 inches lower, ought not to have 
suggested ‘Wee Willie Wnikie’ as more appiopuate I was ready to 
explode, but got out of sight before giving w ay ” 

Dr Livingstone brought a very coidial recommenda- 
tion to the Sultan fiom Sir Baitle Freie, and experienced 
much kindness at his hand. Being ill with toothache, 
the Sultan could not receive the gift of the “ Thule ” in 
person, and it was presented through his commodore 

Livingstone was detained in Zanzibar nearly two 
months waiting for HM.S “ Penguin,” which was to 
convey him to the mouth of the Rovuma. Zanzibar life 
was very monotonous — “ It is the old, old way of living 
— eating, drinking, sleeping; sleeping, drinking, eatmg. 
Getting fat; slaving-dhows coming and slaving-dhows 
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going away , bad smells ; and kindly looks fiom English 
folks to each othei.” The sight of slaves in the Zanzibar 
market, and the recognition of some who had been brought 
from Nyassa, did not enliven his visit, though it un- 
doubtedly confirmed his purpose and quickened his efforts 
to aim another blow at the accursed trade. Always 
thinking of what would benefit Africa, he writes to Sir 
Thomas Maclear urging very strongly the starting of a 
line of steamers between the Cape, Zanzibar, and Bombay : 
“ It would be a most profitable one, and would do great 
good, besides, in eating out the trade in slaves.” 

At last the “ Penguin ” came for him, and once more, 
and for the last time, Livingstone left for the Dark Con- 
tinent. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

FROM ZANZIBAR TO UJIJI. 
ad 1866-1869 • 

Dr Livingstone goes to month of Rovuma — His prayer — His company — His herd 
of animals — Loss of his buffaloes — Good spirits when setting out— Difficulties 
at Rovuma — Bad conduct of Johanna men — Dismissal of his Sepoys — Fresh 
horrors of slave-trade — Uninhabited tract — He reaches Lake Njassa — Letter 
to his son Thomas — Disappointed hopes — His double aim, to teach natives 
and rouse horror of slave-trade — Tenor of religious addresses — Wikatami 
remains behind — Livingstone finds no altogether satisfactory stabon for com- 
merce and missions— Question of the watershed — Was it north the trouble’ — 
Oi erruled foi good to Afi ica — Opinion of Sn Bartle Fret e — At Marenga’s— The 
Johanna men leave in a body — (Juculate rumour of his muider — Sn Rodenck 
disbelieves it — Mr E D Young sent out with Search Expedition — Finds 
proof against rumoiu — Livingstone half-staived — Loss of his goats — Review 
of 1666 — Reflections on Divine Providence — Lettei to Thomas— His dog 
dionned — Loss of lus medicme-chest — He feels sentence of death passed on 
him — First sight of Lake Tanganyika — Detained at Chitimba’s — Discovery of 
Lake Moero — Occupations during detention of 1S67 — Gicat privations and 
difficulties — Illness — Rebellion among Ins men — Discovery of Lake Bangiveolo 
— Its oozy banks — Detention — Sufferings —He makes for Ujiji — V ery sei ere 
illness in beginning of 18G9 — Reaches Ujiji — F inds his goods have been 
■wasted and stolen — Most bittei disappointment — His medicines, etc , at 
Unyanyembe — Letter to Sultan of Zanzibar — Letters to Dr Moffat and his 
daughter 

On the 19th of March, fortified by a firman from the 
Sultan to all his people, and praying the Most High to 
prosper him, “by granting him influence m the eyes of 
the heathen, and blessing his intercourse with them,” 
Livingstone left Zanzibar in H.M.S “Penguin” for the 
mouth of the Rovuma His company consisted of 
thirteen Sepoys, ten Johanna men, nine Nassick boys, 
two Shupanga men, and two Waiyau Musa, one of the 
Johanna men, had been a sailor in the “ Lady Nyassa 
Susi and Amoda, the Shupanga men, had been wood- 
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cutters for the “Pioneer,” and the two Waiyau lads, 
Wikatani and Chuma, had been among the slaves rescued 
in 1861, and had lived for some time at the mission station 
at Chibisa’s. Besides these, he carried with him a sort of 
menagerie in a dhow — six camels, three buffaloes and 
a calf, two mules, and four donkeys What man but 
Dr. Livingstone would have encumbered himself with 
such baggage, and for what conceivable purpose except 
the benefit of Africa"' 2 The tame buffaloes of India were 
taken that he might try whether, like the wild buffaloes 
of Africa, they would resist the bite of the tsetse-fly ; 
the other animals for the same purpose There were 
two words of which Livingstone might have said, as 
Queen Mary said of Calais, that at his death they would 
be found engraven on Ins heart — fever and tsetse; the 
one the great scorn ge of man, the other of beast, in South 
Africa To help to counteract two such foes to African 
civilisation no trouble or expense would have been 
judged too gieat Already he had lost nine of his 
buffaloes at Zanzibar It was a sad pity that owing to 
the ill treatment of the remaining animals by his people, 
who turned out a poor lot, it could never be known con- 
clusively whether the tsetse-bite was fatal to them or not 
In spite of all he had suffered m Africa, and though 
he was without the company of a single European, he 
had, m setting out, something of the exhilarating feeling 
of a young traveller starting on his first tour in Switzer- 
land, deepened by the sense of nobility which there is 
in every endeavour to do good to others. “The mere 
animal pleasure of travellmg in a wild unexplored country 
is veiy great . . The sweat of one’s brow is no 
longer a curse when one works for God ; it proves a tonic 
to the system, and is actually a blessing ” The Ttovuma 
was found to have changed greatly since his last visit, so 
that he had to land his goods twenty-five miles to the 
north at Mikindany harbour, and find his way down to 
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tlie river farther up The toil was fitted to wear out the 
strongest of his men. Nothin g could have been more 
grateful than the Sunday rest Through his Nassick 
boys, he tried to teach the Makonde — a tribe that bore a 
veiy bad character, but failed , however, the people were 
wonderfully civil, and, contrary to all previous usage, 
neither inflicted fines noi made complaints, though the 
animals had done some damage to then- corn He set 
this down as an answer to his prayers for influence among 
the heathen. 

His vexations, however, were not long of beginning 
Both the Sepoy marines and the Nassick boys weie 
extremely troublesome, and treated the animals abomin- 
ably. The Johanna men were thieves. The Sepoys 
became so intolerable that after four months’ trial he 
sent most of them back to the coast. It required an 
effort to resist the effect of such things, owing to the 
tendency of the mind to brood over the ills of travel 
The natives were not unkindly, but food was very scarce. 
As they advanced, the honois of the slave-trade pre- 
sented themselves m all their hideous aspects Women 
were found dead, tied to trees, or lying m the path shot 
and stabbed, then- fault having been inability to keep up 
with the party, while their amiable owners, to prevent 
them from becoming the pioperty of any one else, put an 
end to their lives. In some instances the captives, yet 
in the slave-sticks, weie found not quite dead. Brutality 
was sometimes seen m another foim, as when some 
natives laughed at a poor boy suffering from a very 
awkward form of hernia, whose mother was trying to 
bmd up the part. The slave-trade utterly demoralised 
the people , the Arabs bought whoever was brought to 
them, and the gieat extent of foiest in the country 
favoured kidnapping , otherwise the people were honest 

Farther on they passed through an immense uninhabited 
tiact, that had once evidently had a vast population. 
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Then, m the Waiyau country, west of Mataka’s, came a 
splendid district 3-400 feet above the sea, as well adapted 
for a settlement as Magomero, but it had taken them 
four months to get at it, while Magomero was reached in 
three weeks. The abandonment of that mission he would 
never cease to regret As they neared Lake Nyassa, 
slave parties became more common. On the 8th August 
1 866 they reached the lake, which seemed to Livingstone 
like an old familiar friend which he never expected to see 
again. He thanked God, bathed again in the delicious 
water, and felt quite exhdarated. 

Writing to his son Thomas, 28th August, he says . — 

“ The Sepoys were morally unfit for travel, and then we had hard 
lines, all of us Food was not to be had foi love or money Our 
finest cloths only bi ought miserable moisels of the common grain 
I trudged it the w hole way, and having no animal food sai e what 
turtle-doves and guinea-fowls we occasionally shot, I became like one 
of Pharaoh's lean lane The last tramp [to Nyassa] brought us to a 
land of plenty It was ovei a very fine countiy, but quite depopulated. 

. The principal chief, named Mataka, lives on the wateished over- 
hanging this, hut fifty miles or moie distant fiom this, his town con- 
tained a thousand houses — many of them square, in imitation of the 
Aiabs Large patches of English peas 111 full beaiing grew in the 
moist hollows, or weie 11 ligated Cattle showed that no tsetse existed 
When we arrived, Mataka was just sending back a numbei of cattle 
and captives to then own homes They had been taken by his people 
without his knowledge fiom Nyassa I saw them by accident there 
weie fifty-four women and children, about a dozen young men and 
boys, and about twenty-five or thirty head of cattle As the act was 
spontaneous, it was the more gratifying to witness 

“I sometimes lemcinhei you with some anxiety, as not knowing 
what opening may he made foi you 111 life Whatever you feel 
youiself best fitted for, ‘ commit thy way to the Lord, tiust also in 
Him, and He will bring it to pass ' One ought to. endeavoui to devote 
the peculianties of his nature to his lledecmei’s seivice, whatever 
these may be ” 

Hesting at the lake, and working tip journal, lunars, 
and altitudes, he bears of the arrival of an Englishman at 
Mataka’s, with cattle for him, “ who had two eyes behind 
as well as two in front — news enough for a while. ” Zoology, 
Botany, and Geology engage his attention as usual. He 
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tries to get across tlie lake, but cannot, as the slaveis 
own all the dhows, and will neither lend nor sell to him ; 
he has therefoie to cieep on foot lound its southern end. 
Marks of destruction and desolation again shock the eye 
— skulls and bones everywhere At the point where the 
Sliue leaves Xyassa, he could not but think of disap- 
pointed hopes — the death of Ins dear wife, and of the 
Bishop, the increasing vigoui of the slave-trade, and the 
abandonment of the Univeisities Mission But faith 
assiued him of good tunes coming, though he might not 
live to see them Would only he had seen tlnough the 
vista of the next ten years ! Bishop Tozei done with 
Africa, and Bishop Steere returning to the old neigh- 
bouiliood, and lesummg the old work of the Universities 
Mission ; and his own countrymen planting his name on 
the promontory on winch he gazed so sonowfully, tiam- 
ing the poor natives m the aits of civilisation, reaiing 
Christian households among them, and pioclaiming the 
blessed Gospel of the God of love ' 

Invariably as he goes along, Di Livingstone aims at 
two thmgs at teaching some of the great truths of Clms- 
tiunity, and lousing consciences on the atrocious guilt ot 
the slave-trade In connection with the former he dis- 
covers that Ins usual ivay of conducting divine service — 
by the reading of prayers — does not give ignoiant peisons 
any idea of an unseen Being , kneeling and piaymg with 
the eyes shut is better A.t the foot of the lake he goes 
out of his way to remonstrate with Mukate, one of the 
chief maiaudeis of the distnet The tenor of his addi esses 
is in some degree shaped by the practices he finds so 
pievalent — 

“We mention our relationship to our Father, the guilt 
of selkng any of His chddren, the consequences — e g. it 
begets war, for as they don’t like to sell them own, they 
steal from other villagers, who retaliate. Arabs and 
Waiyau, invited into the country by their s elling , foster 
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feuds, — wars and. depopulation ensue. We mention the 
Bible — future state — prayer ; advise union, that they 
would unite as one family to expel enemies, who came 
first as slave-traders, and ended by leaving the country a 
wilderness.” 

It was about this time that Wikatani, one of the 
two Waiyau boys who had been rescued from slavery, 
finding, as he believed or said, some brothers and sisters 
on the western shove of the lake, left Livingstone and 
remained with them. There had been an impression in 
some quarters that, according to his wont, Livingstone 
had made him his slave ; to show the contrary, he gave 
him his choice of remaining or going, and, when the boy 
chose to remain, he acquiesced 

Dr. Livingstone had ere now passed over the ground 
where, if anywhere, he might have hoped to find a station 
for a commercial and missionary settlement, independent 
of the Portuguese. In this hope he was rather disap- 
pointed The only spot he refers to is the district west 
of Mataka’s, which, however, was so difficult of access. 
Nearer the coast a mission might be established, and to 
this pioject his mind turned afterwards ; but it would 
not command the Nyassa district. On the whole he pre- 
ferred the Zambesi and Shu'6 valley, with all their diffi- 
culties. But the Rovuma was not hopeless, and indeed, 
within the last few years, the Universities Mission has 
occupied the district successfully. 

The geographical question of the watershed had now 
to be grappled with. It is natural to ask whether this 
question was of sufficient importance to engage his main 
energies, and justify the incalculable sacrifices under- 
gone by him during the remaining six years of his life. 
First of all, we must remember, it was not his own scheme 
— it was pressed on him by Sir Roderick Murchison and 
the Geographical Society; and it may perhaps be doubted 
whether, had he foreseen the cost of the enterprise, he 
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would have deemed the object worthy of the price. But 
ever and anon, he seemed to be close on what he was 
searching for, and certain to secuie it by just a little 
further effort ; while as often, like the cup of Tantalus, it 
was snatched fiom his grasp Moieovei, during a life- 
time of splendid self-discipline, he had been training him- 
self to keep his piomises, and to complete lus tasks; 
nor could he m any way see it his duty to bieak the one 
or leave the other unfinished. He* had undertaken to 
the Geographical Society to sob e that pioblem, and he 
would do it if it could be done Wherever he went he 
had always some opportunity to make known the father- 
hood of God and His love in Clmst, although the seed 
he sowed seemed seldom to take root Then he was 
gathering fiesh information on the state of the country 
and the habits of the people. He was especially gather- 
ing information on the accursed slave-trade. 

This question of the watershed, too, had fascinated 
his mmd, for he had a strong impression that the leal 
sources of the Nile weie far higher than any previous 
traveller had supposed — far higher than Lake Victoria 
Nyanza, and that it would be a service to religion as well 
as science, to discover the fountains of the stream on whose 
bosom, in the dawn of Hebiew history, Moses had floated 
in his ark of bulrushes. A strong impression lurked in 
his mind that if he should only solve that old problem he 
would acquire such influence that new weight would be 
given to his pleadings for Africa; just as, at the begin- 
ning of his caieer, he had wished for a commanding style 
of composition, to be able to rouse the attention of rhe 
world to that ill-treated continent 

He was strongly disposed to think that in the account 
of the sources given to Herodotus by the Registrar of 
Minerva m the temple of Sais, that individual was not 
joking, as the father of history supposed. He thought 
that in the watershed the two conical hills, Crophi and 
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Moplii, might bo found, and the fountains between them 
wluch it was impossible to fathom ; and that it might be 
seen that from that region there was a river flowing 
north to Egypt, and another flowing south to a country 
that might have been called Ethiopia But whatever 
might be his views or aims, it was ordained that in the 
wanderings of Ins last years he should bring within the 
sympathies of the Christian world many a poor tribe other- 
wise unknown ; that he should witness sights, surpassing 
all he had ever seen before of the inhumanity and horrors 
of the slave-traffic — sights that harrowed his inmost sold ; 
and that when his final appeal to his countrymen on be- 
half of its victims came, not from Ins living voice but 
from his tomb, it should gather fiom a thousand touching 
associations a thiilhng power that would rouse the world, 
and finally root out the accursed thing. 

A very valuable testimony was borne by Sir Bartle 
Frere to the leal aims of Livingstone, and the value 
of lus work, especially in this last journey, in a speech 
delivered in the Glasgow Chamber of Commerce, 10th 
November 1876 — 

“ The object,” lie said, “of Dr Livingstone’s geographical and 
scientific exploiations was to lead his countiymen to the great work of 
cliiistiamsing and civilising the millions of Central Afnca You will 
recollect hoiv Avhen first he came back fiom bis wonderful journey, 
though we were all greatly staitled by his achievements and by wliat 
he told us, people really did not lay what he said much to heart They 
weie stimulated to take up the cause of Afncan discovery again, and 
other travellers went out and did excellent service , but the gieat fact 
which was from the veiy fust upon Livingstone’s mind, and which he 
used to impiess upon you, did not make the impression he wished, and 
although a good many people took moie and moie interest in the 
civilisation of Afnca and m the abolition of the slave- tiade, which he 
pointed out was the great obstacle to all progress still it did not come 
home to the people geneially It was not until lus third and last 
journey, when lie was no more to return among us, that the descrip- 
tions which he gave of the horrois of the slave-tiade m the interior 
really took hold upoii the mincl of the people of this country, and made 
them determine that what used to be considered the ciotchet of a few 
lehgious minds and humanitarian sort of persons, should be a phase 
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of the great work which this country had undertaken, to free the 
African races, and to abolish, in the first place, the slave-trade by 
sea, and then, as we hope, the slaving by land ’’ 

In September an Arab slaver was met at Marenga’s, 
who told Musa, one of the Johanna men, that all 
the country m fiont was full of Mazitu, a warlike 
tribe ; that forty -four Aiabs and their folio weis had 
been kdled by them at Kasunga, and that he only 
had escaped. Musa’s heart was filled with consternation. 
It was in vain that Marenga assured him that there weie 
no Mazitu m the direction m which he was going, and 
that Livingstone protested to him that he would give 
them a wide berth. The Johanna men wanted an excuse 
for going back, but in such a way that, when they reached 
Zanzibar, they should get then pay. They left him in a 
body, and when they got to Zanzibar, circulated a ciicum- 
stantial report that he had been murdered. In Decembei 
1866 . Musa appeared at Zanzibar, and told how Living- 
stone had crossed Lake Nyassa to its western or north- 
western shore, and was pushing on west or north-west, 
when, between Marenga and Makhsooia, a band of savages 
stopped the way, and rushed on him and his small band 
of followeis, now reduced to twenty. Livingstone fired 
twice, and killed two ; but, in the act of reloading, three 
Mafite leapt upon him through the smoke, one of them 
felled him with an axe-cut from behind, and the blow 
nearly severed his head from his body The Johanna 
men fled into the thick jungle, and miraculously escaped. 
Returning to the scene of the tiagedy, they found the 
body of their master, and in a shallow grave dug with 
some stakes, they committed his remams to the ground 
Many details were given regarding the Sepoys, and 
regarding the after fortunes of Musa and his companions 
Under cross-examination Musa stood firmly to his story, 
which was believed both by Dr Sewaid and Dr. Knk of 
Zanzibar. But when the tidings reached England, doubt 
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was tlu own on tliem by some of those best qualified to 
judge Mr. Edward D. Young, who had had dealings 
with Musa, and knew him to be a liai, was suspicious of 
the story; so was Mi. Horace Waller. Sir Roderick 
Murchison, too, pioclaimed himself an unbeliever, not- 
withstanding all the circumstantiality and apparent eon- 
clusiveness of the tale. The country was resounding 
with lamentations, the newspapeis were full of obituary 
notices, but the strong-minded disbelievers were not to 
be moved. 

Sir Roderick and Ins friends of the Geographical 
Society determined to organise a search expedition, and 
Mr E D. Young was lequested to undertake the task. 
In May 18G7 all was leady for the departure of the 
Expedition ; and on the 25th July, Mr. E D. Young, 
who was accompanied by Mr. Faulkner, John Reid, and 
Patrick Buckley, cast anchor at the mouth of the Zambesi. 
A steel boat named “ The Search,” and some smaller 
boats, weie speedily launched, and the party were moving 
up the nvei We have no space for an account of Mr. 
Young’s most intei estmg journey, not even for the detail 
of that wonderful achievement, the cany mg of the pieces 
of the “ Search” past the Murchison Cataracts, and them 
reconstruction at the top, without a single piece missing. 
The sum and substance of Mr. Young’s story was, that 
first, quite unexpectedly, he came upon a man near the 
south end of Lake Nyassa, who had seen Livingstone 
there, and who descubed lum well, showing that he had 
not crossed at the north end, as Musa had said, but, for 
some reason, had come round by the south ; then, the 
chief Marenga not only told linn of Livingstone’s stay 
tlieie, but also of the letuin of Musa, after leaving him, 
without any story of his murder , also, at Mapunda, they 
came on traces of the boy Wikatani, and learned his 
story, though they did not see himself. The most ample 
proof of the falsehood of Musa’s story was thus obtained, 
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and by the end of 1867, Mr Young, after a most active, 
gallant, and successful campaign, was approaching the 
shores of England 1 No enterpnse could have brought 
more satisfactory results, and all m the incredibly short 
period of eight months 

Meanwhile, Livingstone little thinking of all the com- 
motion that the knave Musa had created, was pushing on 
in the chiection of Lake Tanganyika. Though it was not 
true that he had been murdeied, it was true that he uas 
half-starved The want of other food compelled him to 
subsist to a laicre extent on Afucan maize, the most 
tasteless and unsatisfying of food. It never produced 
the feeling of sufficiency, and it would set him to dream 
of dinners he had once eaten, though dreaming was not 
his habit, except when he was ill. Against his will, the 
thought of delicious feasts would come upon him, making 
it all the more difficult to be cheerful, with, probably, the 
poorest fare on winch life could be hi any way maintained 
To complete his misery, his four goats were lost, so that 
the one comfort of his table — a little milk along with 
his maize — was taken from him when most eagerly 
sought and valued 

In reviewing the year I860, he finds it less productive 
of results than he had hoped for “We now end 1806. 
It has not been so fruitful or useful as I intended Will 
try to do better in 1867. and be better — moie gentle and 
loving ; and may the Almighty, to whom I commit my 
way, bring my desires to pass, and prosper me ’ Let all 
the sms of 66 be blotted out for Jesus’ sake May He 
who was full of grace and truth impress His character on 
mine grace — eagerness to show favour ; truth — truthful- 
ness, sincerity, honour — for His mercy’s sake.” 

Habitually brave and fearless though Livingstone 
was, it was not without frequent self-stimulation, and 
acts of faith in unseen truth, that the peace of his mind 

1 See The Seardi/or Livingstone, by E. D. Young London, 1S68 
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was maintained In the midst of his notes of progress, 
such private thoughts as the following occur from tim e to 
time “ It seems to have been a mistake to imagine that 
the Divine Majesty on high was too exalted to take any 
notice of our mean affairs. The great minds among men 
are remarkable for the attention they bestow on minutiae. 
An astionomei cannot be great unless his mmd can grasp 
an infinity of very small things, each of which, if unattended 
to, would throw Ins-work out A gieat general attends 
to the smallest details of his ai my The Duke of Welling- 
ton’s letters show his constant attention to minute details 
And so with the Supreme Mind of the universe, as He is 
revealed to us m His Son ' The veiy hairs of your head 
are all numbered ’ ‘ A spanow cannot fall to the ground 

without your Fathei.’ 'Pie who dwelleth in the light 
which no man can appioach unto’ condescends to provide 
for the minutest of 0111 wants, cliiectmg, guarding, and 
assisting in each hour and moment, with an infinitely 
more vigilant and excellent caie than our own utmost 
self-love can evei attam to With the ever-watchful, 
loving eye constantly upon me, I may surely follow my 
bent, and go among the heathen in front, bearing the 
message of peace and good-will All appreciate the state- 
ment that it is offensive to our common Father to sell 
and kill His children. I will therefore go, and may the 
Almighty help me to be faithful ! ” 

Writing to his son Thomas, 1st February 1867, he 
complains again of his terrible hunger — 

“ The people have nothing to sell but a little millet-porndge and 
mushrooms Woe is me ' good enough to pioduce fine dreams of the 
roast beef of old England, but nothing else I have become very thin, 
though I was so befoie, but non, if you neighed me, you might cal- 
culate veiy easily how much you might get foi the bones But — we 
got a cow yesterday, and I am to get milk to-monow I gneve to 
write it, poor poodle ‘ Chitane ’ vas diowued ” [ 15 th Januaiy, in the 
Clnmbw 4 ] , “ he had to cross a maish a mile v> ide, and waist-deep 
I went over first, and forgot to give duections about the dog — all were 
too much engaged in keeping their balance to notice that he swam 
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among them till he rlied He had more spunk than a hundred country 
dogs — took charge of the whole line of march, lan to see the fiist in 
the line, then back to the last and balked to haul him up , then when 
he knew w hat hut 1 occupied would not let a country' cm come m sight 
of it, and never stole himself We hate not had any difficulties with 
the people, made many friends imparted a little knowledge sometimes, 
and raised a piotest against slat try -very widely’’ 

The year 18G7 was signalised by a great calamity, 
and by two important geogiapbical feats The cal- 
amity was the loss of his medicine-chest. It bad 
been intrusted to one of his most caieful people, but, 
without authority, a carrier hired for the day took it 
and some other things to cany for the proper bearer, then 
bolted, and neither earner nor box could be found “ I 
felt,” says Livingstone, “ as if I had now received the 
sentence of death, hke poor Bishop Mackenzie ” With 
the medicine-chest was lost the power of treating himself 
in fever with the medieme that had proved so effectual 
We find him not long after m a state of insensibility, 
trying to raise himself from the ground, falling back with 
all his weight, and knocking Ins head upon a box The 
loss of the medicine-box was probably the beginning of 
the end , his system lost the wonderful power of recovery 
which it had hitherto shown , and othei ailments — in the 
lungs, the feet, and the bowels, that might have been kept 
under in a more vigorous state of general health, began 
hereafter to prevail agamst him. 

The two geographical feats were — his first sight of 
Lake Tanganyika, and Ins discovery of Lake Moeio In 
April he reached Lake Liemba, as the lower part of 
Tanganyika was called The scenery was wonderfully 
beautiful, and the air of the whole region remaikablv 
peaceful The want of medicine made an illness here veiy 
severe , on recovering, he would have gone down the lake, 
hut was dissuaded, in consequence of his hearing that a 
chief was killing all that came that way. He therefore 
returns to Chitimba’s, and resolves to explore Lake 
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Moero, believing that there the question of the watershed 
would be decided At Chitimba’s, he is detained upwards 
of three months, in consequence of the disturbed state 
of the country. At last he gets the escort of some Arab 
traders, who show him much kindness, but again he is 
prostrated by illness, and at length he reaches Lake 
Moero, 8th November 1867 He hears of another lake, 
called Bembo or Bangweolo, and to hear of it is to resolve 
to see it. But he. is terribly wearied with two years’ 
travelling without having heard from home, and he thinks 
he must first go to Ujiji, for letters and stores. Mean- 
whde, as the traders are going to Casembe’s, he accom- 
panies them thither Caseinbe he finds to be a fierce 
chief, who rules his people with great tyranny, cutting 
off their ears, and even their hands, for the most trivial 
offences. Persons so mutilated, seen in his village, 
excite a feeling of horror. This chief was not one easdy 
got at, but Livingstone believed that he gained an 
influence with him, only he could not quite overcome 
his piejudice against him. The year 1867 ended with 
another severe attack of illness 

“ The chief uitei est in Lake Moero," says Livingstone, “ is that it 
forms one of a chain of lakes, connected by a river some 500 miles 
in length. First of all, the Chambeze rises in tlie country of Mambw£, 
N E of Molemba, it then flows south-vest and west, till it reaches lat 
11° s, and long 29° E, wheie it forms Lake Bemba or Bangweolo, 
emerging thence, it assumes the name of Luapula, and comes down 
here to fall into Moero On going out of this lake it is known by the 
name of Lualaba, as it flows N v 111 Rua to form another lake with 
many islands, called Urenge or Uleng6 Beyond this, information is not 
positive as to whether it enteis Lake Tanganyika, 01 another lake be- 
yond that . Since coming to (Jasembe’s, the testimony of natives 
and Arabs has been so united and consistent, that I am but ten days 
from Lake Bemba 01 Bangweolo, that I cannot doubt its accuracy ” 

The detentions experienced in 1867 were long and 
wearisome, and Livingstone disliked them because he was 
never well when doing nothing. His light reading must 
have been pretty well exhausted ; even Smith’s Dictionary 
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of the Bible, which accompanied him in these wander- 
ings, and which we have no doubt he read throughout, 
must have got wearisome sometimes He occupied him- 
self in wri tin g letters, in the hope that somehow or some- 
time he might find an opportunity of despatching them. 
He took the rainfall carefully during the year, and lunars, 
and other observations, when the sky permitted. He had 
intended to make his observations more poifect on this 
journey than on any previous one, but alas for his diffi- 
culties and disappointments ! A letter to Sir Thomas 
Maclear and Mr Mann his assistant, gives a pitiful account 
of these “I came this journey with a determination to 
observe very carefully all your hints as to occultations and 
observations, east and west, north and south, but I have 
been so worried by lazy, deceitful Sepoys, and thievish 
Johanna men, and indifferent instiiunents, that I fear the 
results are very poor ” He goes on to say that some of 
his instruments were defective, and others went out of 
order, and that his tune-taker, one of his people, had 
no conscience, and could not be trusted The records of 
his observations, notwithstanding, indicate much care 
and pains In April, he had been very unwell, taking 
fits of total insensibility, but as he had not said any- 
thing of this to his people at home, it was to be kept 
a secret 

His Journal for 1 867 ends with a statement of the 
poverty of his food, and the weakness to which he was 
reduced. He had hardly anything to eat but the coarsest 
gram of the country, and no tea, coffee, or sugar An 
Aiab trader, Mohamad Boghaiib, who arrived at Casembe’s 
about the same tune, presented him with a meal of ver- 
micelli, oil, and honey, and had some coffee and sugar , 
Livingstone had had none since he left Nyassa 

The Journal for 18C8 begins with a prayer that if he 
should die that year, he might be prepared for it. The 
year was spent in the same region, and was signalised by 
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the discovery of Lake Bemba, or, as it may more properly 
be called, Lake Bangvveolo. Early in the year be bear’d 
accounts of what interested bim greatly — certain under- 
ground houses in Rua, ranging along a mountain side for 
twenty miles. In some cases the doorways were level 
with the country adjacent ; in others, ladders were used 
to climb up to them; inside they weie said to be .very 
large, and not the woik of men, but of God. He became 
eagerly desirous to visit these mysteiious dwellings. 

Circumstances turning out more favourable to his 
going to Lake Bangweolo, Dr Livingstone put off his 
journey to Ujiji, on which his men had been counting, 
and much against the advice of Mohamad, his trader 
friend and companion, determined fiist to see the lake of 
which he had heard so much. The consequence was, a 
rebellion among his men. With the exception of five, 
they refused to go with him. They had been considerably 
demoralised by contact with the Arab trader and his 
slave-gang Dr Livingstone took this rebellion with 
wonderful placidity, for in his own mind he could not 
greatly blame them. It was no wonder they were tired 
of the everlasting tramping, for he was sick of it him- 
self. He reaped the fruit of his mildness by the men 
coming back to him, on his return fiom the lake, and 
offering their services It cannot be said of him that he 
was not disposed to make any allowance for human weak- 
ness. When recording a fault, and how he dealt with it, 
lie often adds, “ consciousness of my own defects makes 
me lenient ” “ I also have my weaknesses ” 

The way to the lake was marked by fresh and lament- 
able tokens of the sufferings of slaves “24 th June — 
Six men-slaves were singing as if they did not feel the 
weight and degradation of the slave-sticks I asked the 
cause of their muth, and was told that they rejoiced at 
the idea of ‘ coming back after death, and haunting and 
killing those who had sold them.' Some of the words 
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I had to inquire about ; for instance, the meaning of the 
words, ‘to haunt and kill by spirit power,’ then it was, 

* Oh, you sent me off to Manga (sea-coast), but the yoke 
is off when I die, and back I shall come to haunt and to 
kill you.’ Then all joined in the chorus, which was the 
name of each vendor It told not of fun, but of the 
bitterness and tears of such as wei e oppressed , and on 
the side of the oppressors there was power. There be 
higher than they 

His discovery of Lake Bangweolo is recorded as quietly 
as if it had been a mill-pond “On the 18tli July, I 
walked a little way out, and saw the shores of the lake 
for the first time, thankful that I had come safely hither ” 
The lake had several inhabited islands which L>r Living- 
stone visited, to the great wonder of the natives, who 
crowded around him in multitudes, never having seen 
such a curiosity as a white man before. In the middle 
of the lake the canoe-men whom he had kued to carry 
lum across refused to proceed fuither, under the influence 
of some fear, real or pretended, and he was obliged to 
submit But the most interesting, though not the most 
pleasant, thing about the lake, was the ooze or sponge 
which occurred frequently on its banks. The spongy 
places were slightly depressed valleys, without trees or 
bushes, with grass a foot or fifteen inches high ; they 
were usually fioni two to ten miles long, and from a 
quarter of a mile to a mile broad In the course of thirty 
geographical miles, he crossed twenty-nine, and that too. 
at the end of the fourth month of the dry season. It was 
necessaiy for him to strip the lower part of his person 
before fording them, and then the leeches pounced on him, 
and in a moment had secured such a grip, that even 
twisting them round the fingers failed to tear them off. 

It was Dr. Livmgstone’s impression at this time that 
in discovering Lake Bangweolo, with the sponges that fed 
it, he had made another discovery — that these marshy 
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places might be the leal sources of the three great rivers, 
the Nile, the Congo, and the Zambesi. A link, however, 
was yet wanting to prove his theory. It had yet to 
be shown that the waters that flowed from Lake Bang- 
weolo into Lake Moero, and thence northwards by the 
uver Lualaba, w r ere connected with the Nile system 
Dr. Livingstone was stiongly inclined to believe that 
this connection existed; but towaids the close of bis 
life he had more doubts of it, although it was left to 
others to establish conclusively that the Lualaba was the 
Congo, and sent no branch to the Nile 

On leaving Lake Bangweolo, detention occurred again 
as it had occuirecl befoie The country was very disturbed 
and very miseiable, and Dr Livingstone was in great 
straits and want Yet with a grim humour he tells how, 
when lying in an open shed, with all his men around him, 
lie dreamt of having apartments at Mivart’s Hotel. It 
was after much delay that he found himself at last, under 
the escort of a slave-party, on the ivay to XJjiji. Mr. 
Wallei has graphically described the situation. “At 
last he makes a start on the 11th of December 1868, with 
the Arabs, who are bound eastwards for XJjiji. It is a 
motley group, composed of Mohamad and his friends, a 
gang of Unyamwezi hangers-on, and strings of wretched 
slaves yoked together in their heavy slave-sticks. Some 
carry ivory, others copper, or food for the march, whilst 
hope and fear, misery and villainy, may be read off on the 
various faces that pass m line out of this country, like a 
serpent dragging its accursed folds away from the victim 
it has paralysed with its fangs.” 

New Year’s Day, 1869, found Livingstone labouring 
under a worse attack of illness than any he had ever had 
before. For ten weeks to come his situation was as pain- 
ful as can be conceived A continual cough, night and 
day, the most distressing weakness, inability to walk, yet 
the necessity of moving on, or rather of being moved on, 
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m a land of littoi ai ranged by Moliamad Boghanb — where, 
with bis face pooily protected liom the sun, he was 
jolted up and down and sideways, "without medicine or 
food for an invalid, — made the situation sufficiently trying 
His prayei was that he might hold out to Ujiji, where he 
expected to find medicines and stores, with the lest and 
shelter so necessaiy in his circumstances So ill was be, 
that he lost count of the days of the week and the month 
“ I saw myself lying dead m the way 'to Ujiji, and all the 
letters I expected there — useless. When I think of my 
children, the lmes ring through my head perpetually — 

‘ I shall look into j out f.icp'-, 

And li-teu to what you , 

And lie often i cry neai you 

When } on tlunk 1 ’m fni away ’ ” 

On the 26th February 1869 he embarked m a canoe 
on Tanganyika, and on the 11th March he leached the 
longecl-for Ujiji, on the eastern shore of the lake. To 
complete lus tual, he found that the goods he expected 
had been made away with in every diiection. A few 
fiagments was about all he could find Medicines, wine, 
and cheese had been left at Unyanyembe, thiiteen days 
distant A war was raging on the way, so that they could 
not be sent for till the communications were restored 
To obviate as far as possible the lecurrence of such a 
disaster to a new store of goods which be was now asking 
l)r Kiik to send bun, Livingstone wiote a letter to the 
bultan ol Zanzibai, 2Utli Apnl J869, in which be frankly 
and coidially acknowledged the benefit he had derived 
from the letter of recommendation his Highness had 
given him, and the great kindness of the Arabs, espe- 
cially Mohamad Bogbarib, who had certainly saved his life 
Then he complains of the robbery of his goods, clnefly by 
one Musa bin Salim, one of the people of the Governor 
of Unyanyembe, who had bought ivory with the pi ice, and 
another man who had bought a wife. Livingstone does 
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not expect his c-lotli and heads to he brought back, or the 
price of the wife and ivory returned, but he says — 

“ I beg the assistance of youi authority to prevent a 
fresh stock of goods, for which I now send to Zanzibar, 
being plundered in the same way. Had it been the loss 
of ten or twelve pieces of cloth only, I should not have 
presumed to trouble yom' Highness about the loss , but 
62 pieces or gorahs out of 80, besides beads, is like cut- 
ting a man’s thio’at If one or two guards of good 
character could be sent by you, no one would plunder 
the pagasi next time. 

“ I wish also to lure twelve or fifteen g6od freemen 
to act as canoe-men or poiteis, or in any othei capacity 
that may be requued. I shall be greatly obliged if you 
appoint one of your gentlemen who knows the country to 
select that number, and give them and their headman a 
charge as to tlieir behaviour If they know that you 
wish them to behave well it will have great effect I 
wish to go down Tanganyika, through Luanda and Chow- 
ambe, and past the liver Karagwe, which falls into Lake 
Chowambe. Then come back to Ujiji, visit Manyuema 
and Rua, and then leturn to Zanzibar, when I hope to 
see your Highness m the enjoyment of health and 
happiness.” 

Livingstone showed only his usual foresight in taking 
these precautions for the protection of his next cargo of 
goods In stating so plainly his intended route, his pur- 
pose was doubtless to prevent caielessness in executing 
Ins orders, such as might have arisen had it been deemed 
uncertain where he was going, and whether or not he 
meant to return by Zanzibar. 

Of letters during the latter paid of this period very 
few seem to have reached their destination A short 
letter to Dr. Moffat, bearing date “ Near Lake Moero, 
March 1868,” dwells dolefully on his inability to reach 
Lake Bemba in consequence of the flooded state of the 
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countiy, and then his detention through the stiifes of 
the Aiabs and the natives The lettei, however, is more 
occupied with reviewing the past than narrating the 
present. In writing to Dr. Moffat, he enteis more 
minutely than he would have done with a less ultimate 
and sympathetic fuend into the difficulties of his lot — 
difficulties that had been increased by some from whom 
he might have expected other tilings. He had once seen 
a map, displayed m the rooms of the G-eogiaphical Society, 
substantially his own, but with another name in con- 
spicuous letters. On the Zambesi he had had difficulties, 
little suspected, of which in the meantime he would say 
nothing to the public A lettei to his daughtei Agnes, 
aftei he had gone to Bangweolo, dwells also much on his 
past difficulties— as if he felt that the slow piogiess he 
was making at the moment needed explanation 01 apology. 
Amid such topics, almost involuntary touches of the old 
humour occur — 1 broke my teeth teaiing at maize and 
othei hard food, and they aie coming out One fiont tooth 
is out, and I have such an awful mouth If you expect a 
kiss from me, you must take it through a speakmg-ti lim- 
pet.” In one lespect, amid all Ins trials, Ins lieai t seems 
to become more tender than ever — m affection foi his chil- 
dren, and wise and considerate advice for then guidance 
In his letter to Agues, he adverts with some 1 egret to 
a chance he lost of saying a word foi his family when 
Lord Palmerston sent Mr Haywaid, Q C , to ask him 
what he could do to seive him “ It never oceuned to 
me that he meant anything for me or my children till 1 
was out here. I thought only of my woik in Africa, 
and answered accordingly.” It was only the fear that 
his family would be in want that occasioned this mo- 
mentary regiet at his disinterested answei to Loid 
Palmerston. 
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CHAPTER XX 

MANYUEMA. 
ad 1869-1871 

He sets out to explore Manyrema and the nver Lualaba — Loss of forty-two 
letters — His feebleness thiough illness — He arrives at Bambarrd — Becomes 
acquainted with the soko oi gorilla — Reaches the Luama rn er — Magnificence 
of the country — Rcpulsiveness of the people — Cannot get a canoe to explore 
the Lualaba — Has to return to Bambarre — Letter to Thomas, and retrospect 
of his life — Letter to S 11 Thomas Maclear and Mr Mann — Miss Tinnd — He 
is woisc m health than evoi, yet resolves to add to his programme and go 
round Lake Bangweolo — Letter to Agnes — Review of the past — He sets out 
anew in a more northerly dnection— O' erpowcrcd by constant wet — Reaches 
Njangwe — Long detention — Lettei to his brother John — Sense of difficulties 
and tioubles — Nobility of his spirit — He sets off with only three attendants 
foi the Lualaba — Suspicions of the natives — Influence of Arab traders — 
Frightful difficulties of the way — Lamed by foot-sores — Has to return to 
Bambarre — Long and wearisome detention — Occupations — Meditations and 
revenes — Death 110 tenor — Unparalleled position and tnals— He reads his 
Bible hum beginning to end four times — Letter to Sir Thomas Maclear — To 
Agnes — His delight at her sentiments about his coming home — Account of 
the soko — Grief to hear of death of Lady Murchison — Wretched character of 
men sent from Zanzibar — At last sots out with Mohamad — Difficulties — 
Slave- tiade most hoinble — Cannot get canoes for Lualaba — Long waiting — 
New plan — frustrated by hoinble massacre on banks of Lualaba — Frightful 
scene — He must letuni to I jiji — New illness — Perils of journey to Ujiji — 
Life three times cndangeied m one day — Reaches Ujiji — Sherecf has sold off 
lus goods — He is dmost 111 despju — Meets Henrj M Stanley and is relieved 
— His contributions to Natuial Science during last jouinejs — Professor Owen 
in tbe (JiiuiIliIi/ liti'iur 

After resting for a few weeks at Ujiji, Dr Livingstone 
set out, 12th July 1S69, to explore the Manyuema 
country Ujiji was not a place favouiable for making 
arrangements , it was the resort of the worst scum of 
Arab traders. Even to send his letters to the coast was 
a difficult undertaking, for the bearers were afraid he 
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would expose their doings. On one day he despatched 
no fewer than forty-two — enough, no doubt, to foim a 
large volume , none of these ever arrived at Zanzibar, so 
that they must have been purposely destroyed The 
slave-traders of Urungu and Itawa, wheie he had been, 
were gentlemen compared with those of Ujiji, who 
resembled the Kilwa and Poituguese, and with whom 
trading was simply a system of murder, ileie lay the 
cause of Livingstone’s unexampled- difficulties at this 
period of Ins hfe , he vas dependent on men who were 
not only knaves of the first magnitude, but who had a 
special animosity against him, and a special motive to 
deceive, rob, and obstruct him in every possible way 

After considerable delibeiation he decided to go 
to Manyuema, in older to examine the river Lualaba, 
and determine the direction of its flow This would 
settle the question of the watershed, and in four or five 
months, if he should get guides and canoes, his work 
would be done On setting out from Ujiji he first 
crossed the lake, and then proceeded inland on foot. He 
was still weak from illness, and Ins lungs were so feeble 
that to walk up-lull made him pant. He became stronger 
however, as he went on, refieshed doubtless by the in- 
teresting country through which he passed, and the 
aspect of the people, who were very different from the 
tribes on the coast 

On the 21st September he arrived at Bambane in 
Manyuema, the village of the Chief Moendkuss He 
found the people in a state of great isolation from the 
rest of the world, with nothing to trust to but charms 
and idols, — both being bits of wood. He made the 
acquaintance of the soko or gorilla, not a very social 
animal, for it always tries to bite off the ends of its 
captor’s fingers and toes. Neither is it particularly 
intellectual, for its nest shows no more contrivance than 
that of a cushat dove. The curiosity of the people was 
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very great, and sometimes it took an interesting direc- 
tion. “ Do people die with you asked two intelligent 
young men. ‘ ‘ Have you no chai m against death ? Whei e 
do people go after death ' l ‘ > Livingstone spoke to them 
of the great Father, and of their prayers to Him who 
hears the cry of His children , and they thought this to 
he natural. 

He rested at Bambane till the 1st of November, and 
then went westwards till he leached the Luamo river, 
and was within ten miles of its confluence with the 
Lualaba He found the country surpassingly beautiful • 
“ Palms ciown the highest heights of the mountains, and 
their gracefully bent fronds wave beautifully m the wind. 
Climbers of cable size 111 great numbers are hung among 
the gigantic trees ; many unknown wild fruits abound, 
some the size of a child’s head, and strange bn'ds and 
monkeys are eveiywhere The soil is excessively rich, 
and the people, though isolated by old feuds that are 
never settled, cultivate largely.” 

The country was very populous, and Livingstone so 
excited the curiosity of the people that he could hardly 
get quit of the crowds It was not so uninteresting to 
be stared at by the women, but he was wearied with the 
ugliness of the men Palm-toddy did not inspire them 
with any social qualities, but made them low and dis- 
agreeable. They had no friendly feeling for him, and 
could not be inspired with any. They thought that he 
and his people were like the Arab traders, and they would 
not do anything for them. It was impossible to procure 
a canoe for navigating the Lualaba, so that there was 
nothing for it but to return to Bambane, which was 
reached on the 19th December 1869. 

A long letter to his son Thomas (Town of Moenekuss, 
Manyuema Country, 24th September 1869) gives a 
retrospect of this period, and indeed, in a sense, of his 
life . — 
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“My I/TV.r Tffii — I begin a leitn, though I hate no piospect of 
being able to bend it oft foi many months to coine It is to lias e 
something m readiness when the liuirv usual in piepanng a mail does 
,un vc I am m the Manyuema Countiy, about 150 miles west of 
Ujiji, and at the ton 11 ut Mown koos or Mot ueku-s. a principal chief 
among the 1 ejmted cannibals Ilh mine rncaus ‘Lonl ot the light- 
grey panot w i th a led tail,’ winch abounds lime, and he points away 
still luitliw west to the cour.tiv of the real caumhalr His people 
laugh and bay Ve c w e eat tin- £e-li ot men/ and should they seethe 
liirpmei to be ueduloie mtii into paib'ulais A Link -tuft “lucarcd 
on the checks i- the -ign ot mournin',, and they told on of my people 
who believe- all they soy that it is animal chaicoal made of the bones 
of the idatnes they have ratal They showed lnm the skull of one 
recently dev ouied, and he pomtid it out to me in tuumph It was the 
skull of a gonlla, here called ‘-okn,’ end this they do tat Tiny put 
a bunch ot bananas in his way, and hide till he come- to take them, 
and spear him Mam of the Aiabs believe fiimly in the cannibal 
pinpon-itv ot the Mem u-ma Others who lime lived long among 
them and ait tbi-m-elve- three-fouiths Afntan blood, deny it I 
-uspect that this nlca must go into oblivion with those of people who 
base no knowledge ot hie of the Snpierne Being, or ot language 
The rountiy abound-, in food, — goats, sheep, fowls, buffaloes, ami 
elephant' mai/e hokuseighum, cassaba, swe*>t potatoe-, and other 
fannaceous catahlr-, anil with gto md-nuts, pelm-ml, palms and otlm 
fat-yielding nuts bananas, plantains, sugai-cene in gn-at plenty .So 
tln-ie is little inducement to eat men hut I wait for fuitliei evidence 
‘Not knowing liow youi head has fared, I sometimes helgieatly 
di«tres-id about von, and if I could be ot any use I would leave my 
woik unfinished to aid you But you will lnve every medn al a'-ist- 
ance that can be lemlt red, and I cease not to beg the Lor l who healeth 
His people to he gi acinus to youi mfiiniity 

“The object of my expedition is the Jiscovciy of the souices of 
the Nile Had I known all the hardships toil, anil tune involved I 
would have been of the mind of Saint Mungo of Glasgow, of whom the 
song says that he let the Mohudinar Bum ‘rin b\ when he could get 
something stionger I would have let the sources ‘ nn In ’ to Egypt, 
and nevei been math duimlj ’ l.y my plashing tluoiiyh them. But 
I shall make this countiy and people better known • This,' Professor 
Owen said to me, ‘is the hist step , the lest will in due time follow’ 
By dift’oient agencies the Gieat Euler is bunging all things into a 
focus Je-us is gatheung all things unto Himself, and He is daily 
becoming more and more the centre of the world’s hopes and of the 
world’s fea is Wai biought freedom to 4,000,U00 of the most hope- 

less and helpless slaves The world never saw such fiendishness as 
that with which the Southern slaveocracy clung to slavery No power 
in this world or the next would ever make them relax their iron grasp. 
, The lie had entered into their soul Their cotton was King With it 
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they ■would foicc England and France to make them independent, 
because without it the English and Flench must starve Instead of 
being made a nation, they made a nation of the North 'War has 
elerati d and pm died the Yankees, and now they have the gigantic 
task laid at their doors to elevate and pimfy 4,000,000 of slaves I 
earnestly hope that the Noithemers may not be found wanting m 
their poition of the superhuman work The day for Africa is yet to 
come Possibly the iieed men may be an agency in elevating then 
Fatheiland 

‘ England is in the icar Tins affair in Jamaica brought out the 
fact ot a laige uihisiou of bngiephobia m the English Frightened m 
early jcais by then niothera with ‘Bogie Blackman,’ they were 
terrified out of then wits by a not, and the sensation writers, who act 
the pait ol the ‘ dicudful boys ’ who fngliten aunts, yelled out that 
emancipation was a mistake ‘ The Jamaica negioes were as savage as 
when they left Airioa ’ They might have put it much stronger by 
saying, as the rabble that attended Tom Sayers’s funeral, oi that collects 
at eveiy execution at Newgate But our golden age is not in the past 
It is m the futuie, — ill the good time coming yet for Africa and for 
the woild 

‘ The task I undertook was to examine the watershed of South 
Cential Afnca This was the way Sn Roderick put it, and though 
he mentioned it as the wish of the Geographical Council, I suspect 
it was hia own idea, foi two members of the Society wiote out ‘in- 
stiuctions’ for me, and the watershed was not mentioned But 
scientific woids wcic used which the writers evidently did not under- 
stand 

“ The examination of the watei shed contained the true scientific 
mode of piocedure, and Sn Eodcnck said to me ‘You will be the 
discoveier of the souices of tho Nile ’ I shaped my course for a path 
across the north end of Lake Nyassa, but to avoid the ceitainty of 
seeing all my attendants bolting at the first sight of the w del tribes 
theie, the Nmdi, I changed off to go round the south end, and if not, 
cross tho middle AYliat I feaied for the noith took place in the 
south when the Johanna men heart! of the Mazitu, though we were 
150 miles fiom the marauders, and I offeied to go due west till 
past their beat They were terrified, and ran away as soon as they 
saw my faee tinned west I got carncis fiom village to village, and 
got on nicely with people who had nevei engaged in the slave-tiade, 
but it was slow woik I came very near to the Mazitu tlnee times, 
but obtained lnfoimation m tune to avoid them Once we were taken 
for Mazitu ouisolves, and surrounded by a crowd of excited savages 
They produced a state ot confusion and tenoi, and men fled hither 
and thithei with tho fear of death on them Casembc would not let 
me go into his southern district till lie had sent men to see that the 
Mazitu, or, as they are called m Lunda, the "VVatuta, had left Where 
they had been all the food was swept off, and we suffered ciuel liungei 
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We had goods to buy with, but tlic people had nothing to soil, and 
were living oil heibs and niusliioonas I had to feel eveiy step of the 
way, and gen ci ally was gi oping in the daik No one knew anything 
beyond Ins own distuct, and w ho caied where the livers mil 
Casembe «aid, when I was going to Lake Bangwcolo ‘One piece of watei 
was just like another (it is the Bangweolo water), but as youi chief 
desned you to visit that one, go to it If you see a tiavelling party 
going noitli, jom it If not, come back to me and I will send you 
safely along my path by Moero , ’ and gave me a man’s load of a fish 
like whitebait I giadually gained moie light on the countiy, and 
slowly and surely saw the pioblcm of the fountains of the Nile de- 
veloping befoie my eyes The vast volume of watei diaimng an ay to 
the noitli made me conjectuie that I had been woiking at the souiccs 
of the Congo too My piescnt tup to Manyuema proves that all goes 
to the liver of Egypt In fact, the head-waters of the Nile are 
gathered into two 01 three arms, veiy much as was depicted by Ptolemy 
in the second century of our eia What we modems can claim is le- 
discovoiy of v hat had fallen into oblivion, like the circumnavigation 
of Africa by the Phoenician admiral of one of the Phaiaohs nc GOO 
He was not believed, because ‘lie had the sun on his light hand in 
going round from east to west ’ Though to us this stamps his talc as 
genuine, Ptolemy was not believed, because Ins sources vveie between 
10 and 12 noith latitude, and collected into two oi tliiee gieat head 
branches In my opinion his mformajit must have vim ted them 

“I caied nothing for money, and contemplated spending my 
life as a haid- working pool nnssionaiy By going into the countiy 
beyond Kmuman we pleased the Dnectors, but the pi. uses they 
bestowed excited envy Mamma and you all had haul times The 
missionanes at Kuruman, and south of it, had comfortable houses and 
gardens They could laise wheat, pumpkins, maize, at veiy small ex- 
pense, and their gaidens yielded besides apples, pears, apricots, peaches, 
quinces, oranges, grapes, almonds, walnuts, and all vegetables, foi 
little more than the trouble of wateimg A senes of droughts compelled 
us to send for nearly all our food 270 miles off Instead of help we 
had to pay the uttermost farthing for ever) thing, and got bitter envy 
besides Many have thought that I was inflated by the piaises I had 
lavished upon me, but I made it a rule never to lead anything of 
praise I am thankful that a kind Providence has enabled me to do 
what will reflect honour on my children, and show myself a stout- 
hearted servant of Hun fiom whom comes every gift None of you 
must become mean, craven-hearted, untruthful, or dishonest, for if you 
do, you don’t inherit it fiom me I hope that you have selected a 
profession that suits your taste It will make you hold up your head 
among men, and is your most serious duty I shall not live long, and 
it would not be well to rely on my influence I could help you a 
little while living, but have little else than what people call a great 
name to bequeath aftcrvvaids. I am nearly toothless, and in my 
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second childhood The green maize was in one part the only food we 
could get with any taste I ate the hard fare, and was once horrified 
by finding most of my teeth loose They novel fastened again, and 
geneially became so loose as to cause pain I had to extract them, 
and did so by putting on a strong thread with what sailois call a 
clovelntch, tie the otliei end to a stump above or below, as the tooth 
was upper or lower, stiike the thread with a heavy pistol 01 stick, and 
the tooth dangled at the stump, and no pain was felt Two upper 
front both are thus out, and so many mote, I shall need a whole set 
of artificials I may heie add that the Manyuema stole the bodies of 
slaves which were bune/ 1 , till a threat was used They said the 
hyenas had exhumed the dead, but a slave was cast out by Banyamwezi, 
and neithei hyenas nor men touched it foi seven days The threat was 
effectual I think that they aie cannibals, but not ostentatiously so 
The disgust expressed by native tiaders has made them ashamed 
Women never partook of human flesh Eating sokos or gorillas 
must have been a step 111 the process of teaching them to eat men 
The sight of a soko nauseates me He is so hideously ugly, I can 
conceive 110 other use foi him than sitting for a portrait of Satan. I 
have lost many months by l.uns, refusal of my attendants to go into a 
canoe, and lintable eating ulceis on my feet from wading m mud 
instead of sailing They aie fnghtfiilly common, and often kill slaves 
I am rccovenng, and hope to go down Lualaba, which I would call 
Webb Itivcr 01 Lake , touch then anothei Lualaba, which I will name 
Young’s liner 01 Lake, and then by the good hand of oui Father above 
turn homewaids thiough Karagwo As ivory tiading here is like 
gold-digging, I felt constiained to offer a handsome sum of money 
and goods to my friend Mohamad Bogharib foi men It was better to 
do tins than go hack to Ujiji, and then come over the whole 260 
miles I would have waited theie for men from Zanzibar, but the 
authority at Ujiji behaved so oddly about my letters, I fear they 
11m er w ent to the coast The w 01'thless slaves I have saw that I was 
at then mercy, foi no Manyuema w ill go into the next district, and 
they behaved as low savages who have been made fiec alone can 
Their eagerness to enslave and kill then own countrymen is dis- 
tiessing 

“ Give my love to Oswcll and Anna Maiy and the Amities I 
have icccivcd 110 letter fioni any of you since I left home The good 
Lord bless you all, and be gracious to you — Affectionately 3 ouis 

“ David Livingstone ’’ 

Another letter is addressed to Sir Thomas Maclear 
and Mr Mann, September 1869 He enters at con- 
siderable length into his reasons for the supposition that 
he had discovered, on the watershed, the true sources of 
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the Nile. He refers in a generous spirit to the discoveries 
of other traveller, mistaken though lie regarded their 
views on the sources, and is particularly compli mental y 
to Miss Tiune — 

< A Dutch lady whom I never saw, and of whom I know nothing 
-ave fiom sc ups in the new^papei-, moves my -vnipathy more than 
any other By hei wi-e foic'ight m providing a “steamer, and pud i mg 
on up the river aftci the =eveie't domestic affliction — the los by 
lever ot liei two aunt? — till aftei she was assured by Speke and 
Grant that the) had alieady discovered in Victona Nyun/a the sources 
die sought, she pioved her-elf a gemnne cxploici, and then by tiving 
to go s W on land Had they not, hone-tly enough of course, given 
her their mistaken views, she mast inevitably,. by boat or on land have 
leached the head-waters of the Nile I cannot conceave of her 
stopping slioit of Bangweclo She showed such indomitable pluck 
she must lie a descendant of Van Tiomp, who swept the English 
Channel till killed Ly oui Blake, and whose tomb evei 7 Englishman 
who goes to Holland is suie to visit 

“ We great he-beast? say, Exploration was not becoming her sex ’ 
Well, considering that at least 1600 years have elapsed since Ptolemy’s 
informants 1 cached this region and kings, emperors, ancl all the great 
men of antiquity longed in vam to know the fountains, cxploiation 
does not seem to have become the other sex either She came much 
further up than the two centurions sent by Nero Csesar 

‘ I have to go down and see where the tw 0 arms unite — the lost 
city Meioe ought to be tlieie, — then get hack to Ujiji to get a supply 
of goods which I have ordeied from Zanzibar, turn bankrupt after I 
-ecure them, and let my creditors catch me if they can, as I finish up 
b) going round outside and south of all the sources, so that I may be 
sure no one w ill cut me out and say he found other sources south of 
mine This is one reason for my concluding ti ip , another is to visit 
the undeigiound houses in stone, and the copper mines of Katanga 
which have been worked for ages (Malachite) I have still a seriously 
long task before me My letteis have been dela)ed inexplicably, so I 
don’t know my affairs If I have a salary I don’t know it, though the 
Daily Ifleyiaph abused me for leceiving it when I had none Of this 
alone I am sure — my friends will all wish me to make a complete 
work of it before I leave, and in their wish I join And it is better to 
go in now than to do it m vain afterwards ” 

“ I have still a seriously long task before me.” Yet 
he had lately been, worse in health and weaker than he 
had ever been ; he was much poorer than he expected to 
he, and the difficulties had proved far beyond any he had 
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hitherto experienced But so fai fiom thinking of taking 
things more easily than before, he actually enlarges his 
programme, and resolves to “finish up by going round 
outside and south of all the sources ” His spirit seems 
only to rise as difficulties are multiplied 

He writes to his daughter Agnes at the same time : 
“ You remaik that you think you could have travelled as 
well as Mrs Baker, and I think so too Your mamma 
was famous for loughing it in the bush, and was never a 
trouble ” The allusion carries him to old days — their 
travels to Lake ’Ngami, Mrs Livingstone’s death, the 
Helmores, the Bishop, Thointon Then he speaks of 
recent troubles and difficulties, his attack of pneumonia, 
from which he had not expected to lecover, his annoy- 
ances with Ins men, so unlike the old Makololo, the loss 
of his letters and boxes, with the exception of two from 
an unknown donor that contained the Saturday Review 
and his old friend Punch for 1868 Then he goes over 
Afucan travellers and their achievements, real and sup- 
posed. He retiu-ns again to the achievements of ladies, 
and praises Miss Tinne and other women. “ The death- 
knell of American slavery was rung by a woman’s hand. 
We great he-beasts say Mrs Stowe exaggerated From 
what I have seen of slavery I say exaggeration is a simple 
impossibility I go with the sailor who, on seeing slave- 
traders, said . ‘ If the devil don’t catch these fellows, we 
might as well have no devil at all.’ ” 

The year 1870 was begun with the prayer that in 
the course of it he might be able to complete his enter- 
prise, and retire through the Basango before the end of it. 
In February he hears with gratitude of Mr E D Young’s 
Search Expedition up the Shire and Nyassa In setting 
out anew he takes a more northerly course, proceeding 
through paths blocked with very rank vegetation, and 
suffering from choleraic illness caused by constant wet- 
tings. In the course of a month the effects of the wet 
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became overpowering, and on 7tli February Dr. Living- 
stone bad to go into winter quarters lie remained 
quiet till 26th June 

In Apid 1870, from “ Manyueina or Cannibal Country, 
say 150 miles x \v of Ujiji,” be began a letter to Sii 
Rodeiick Murchison, but changed its destination to his 
brother John in Canada He notices his immediate 
object — to ascertain wheie the Lualaba joined the eastern 
branch of the Nile and contrasts the lucid reasonable 
problem set him by Sir Roderick with the absurd 
instructions he had receiied fiom some members of the 
Geographical Society. “ I was to furnish ‘ a survey on 
successive pages of my journal,' * latitudes every night,’ 

‘ hydrography of Central Africa,’ and because they voted 
one-fifth or peihaps one-sixth part of my expenses, give 
them ‘ all my notes, copies if not the origmals >’ Foi 
mere board aud no lodgings I was to work for years 
and hand over the lesults to them.” Contiasted with 
such absui dities, Sir Rodciick’s proposal had quite 
fascinated linn He had ascertained that the watershed 
extended 800 miles fiom west to east, and had traversed 
it in e\ ery direction, but at a cost which had been 
weaung out both to mind and body. He drops a tear 
over the Universities Mission, but becomes merry over 
Bishop Tozer strutting about with his crosier at Zanzibar, 
and in a fine cleai day getting a distant view of the 
continent of which he claimed to be Bishop. He 
denounces the vde policy of the Portuguese, and laments 
the indecision of some influential persons who virtually 
upheld it He is tickled with the generous offer of a 
small salaiy, when he should settle somewhere, that had 
been made to him by the Government, while men who 
had risked nothing were getting handsome salaries of far 
greater amount ; but rather than sacrifice the good of 
Africa, he would spend every penny op his private 
means. He seems surrounded by a whole sea of diffi- 
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unities, but through al], the nobility of his spiiit shines 
undimmed To persevere in the line of duty is his only 
conceivable course. He holds as firmly as ever by the 
old anchor — “ All will turn out right at last.” 

When ready they set out, on 26 th June. Most of 
his people failed him ; but nothing daunted, he set off 
then Avith only tlmee attendants, Susi, Chuma, and 
Gaidner, to the north-west for the Lualaba. Whenever he 
comes among Arab haders lie finds himself suspected and 
hated because he is knoAvn to condemn their evil deeds. 

The difficulties by the way Avere terrible. Fallen trees 
and flooded riveis made marching a perpetual struggle. 
For the first time, Livingstone’s feet failed him. Instead 
of healing as hitherto, Avhen torn by hard travel, irritat- 
ing sores fastened upon them, and as he had but three 
attendants, he had to limp back to Bambarrd, which he 
reached in the middle of July. 

And here he remamed m his hut for eighty days, 
till 10th October, exercising patience, harrowed by the 
Avickedness he could not stop, extracting information 
from the natives, thinking about the fountains of the 
Nile, trying to do some good among the people, listening 
to accounts of soko-hunting, and last, not least, reading 
his Bible He did not leaA T e Bambarre till 16th February 
1871. From AA r hat he had seen and Aidiat he had heard 
he was more and more persuaded that he was among the 
true fountains of the Nile. His reA^erence for the Bible 
gave that river a saciecl character, and to throAv light on 
its origin seemed a kind of religious act. He admits, 
hoAvever, that he is not quite certain about it, though he 
does not see how he can be mistaken. He dreams that 
in his early life Moses may have been in these parts, and 
if he should only discover any confirmation of sacred 
history or sacred chronology he would not grudge all the 
toil and hardship, the pain and hunger, he had undergone. 
The very spot where the fountains are to be found becomes 

2 c 
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defined in liis mind. He even drafts a despatch which he 
hopes to write, saying that the fountains are within a 
quarter of a mile of cacli other ! 

Then he bethinks him of his friends who have done 
noble battle with slaveiy, and half in fancy, half in 
earnest, attaches them names to the various wateis. The 
fountain of the Liambai or Upper Zambesi he names 
Palmerston Fountain, in fond remembrance of that good 
man’s long and unwearied labour for the abolition of the 
slave-trade The lake formed by the Lufira is to be 
Lincoln Lake, in gratitude to him who gave freedom to 
four millions of slaves The fountain of Lufira is associated 
with Sir Bartle Frere, who accomplished the grand work 
of abolishing slaveiy in Sindia in Upper India The 
central Lualaba is called the River Webb, after the 
warm-hearted friend under whose roof he wrote The 
Zambesi and its Tributaries , while the western branch 
is named the Young River, to commemorate his early 
instructor in chemistry and life-long friend, James 
Young. “He has shed pure white light in many lowly 
cottages and in some rich palaces I too have shed 
light of another kind, and am fain to believe that I have 
performed a small part in the grand revolution which 
our Maker has been for ages carrying on, by multitudes 
of conscious and many unconscious agents, all over tlio 
world ” l 

He is by no means unaware that death may be in the 
cup But, fortified as he was by an unalterable convic- 
tion that he was in the line of duty, the thought of 
death had no influence to turn him either to the right 
hand or to the left. For the first three years he had 
had a strong presentiment that he would fall But it 
had passed away as he came near the end, and now 
he prayed God that when he retired it might be to 
his native home 


1 Sec Lout Journals, vol. u. pp 65, 66. 
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Probably no human being was ever in circumstances 
parallel to those in which Livingstone now stood. Years 
had passed since he had heard from home. The sound of 
his mother tongue came to him only m the broken sen- 
tences of Chum a or Susi or his other attendants, or in the 
echoes of his own voice as he poured it out in prayer, or 
in some cry of home-sickness that could not be kept in. 
In long pain and sickness there had been neither wife nor 
child nor brother to cheer him with sympathy, or lighten 
his dull hut with a smile. He had been baffled and 
tantalised beyond description in his efforts to complete 
the little bit of exploration which was yet necessary to 
finish his task. His soul was vexed for the frightful 
exhibitions of wickedness around him, where “man to 
man,” instead of brothers, were worse than wolves and 
tigers to each other. During all his past life he had 
been sowing his seed weeping, but so far was he from 
bringing back his sheaves rejoicing, that the longer he 
lived the more cause there seemed for his tears. He had 
not yet seen of the travail of his soul. In opening Africa 
he had seemed to open it for brutal slave-traders, and in 
the only instance in which he had yet brought to it the 
feet of men “ beautiful upon the mountains, publishing 
peace,” disaster had befallen, and an incompetent leader 
had broken up the enterprise. Yet, apart from his sense of 
duty, there was no necessity for his remaining there. He 
was offering himself a freewill- offering, a living sacrifice. 
What could have sustained his heart and kept him firm 
to his purpose in such a wilderness of desolation ? 

“ I read the whole Bible through four times whilst I 
was in Manyuema.” 

So he wrote in his Diary, not at the time, but the 
year after, on 3d October 1871. 1 The Bible gathers 
wonderful interest from the circumstances in which it 
is read. In Livingstone's circumstances it was more 

1 See Last Journals, vol. u p 164. 
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the Bible to him than ever All his loneliness and 
sorrow, the sickness of hope defen ed, the yearnings 
for home that could neither he lepressecl nor gratified, 
threw a new light on the Woid How cleaily it was 
intended for such as him, and how sweetly it came 
home to him ' How faithful too were its pictures 
of human sm and soirow ' How true its testimony 
against man, who will not letain God in his knowledge, 
but, leaving Him, becomes vain m his imaginations and 
hard in Ins heart till the bloom of Eden is gone, and a 
waste howling wilderness spieads around I How glorious 
the out-beaming of Divine Love, drawing near to this 
guilty race, winning and cherishing them with every 
endearing act, and at last dying on the cross to redeem 
them r And how blight the closing scene of Revelation 
— the new heaven and the new earth wherein dwelleth 
righteousness — yes, lie can appreciate that attribute — 
the curse gone, death abolished, and all tears wiped from 
the mourner’s eye 1 

So the lonely man in his dull hut is riveted to the 
well-ivorn hook , ever finding it a greater treasure as he 
goes along- , and fain, when he has reached its last page, 
to turn back to the beginning, and gather up more of 
the nches which he has left upon the road 

To Sii Thomas Maclear and Mr. Mann he writes 
during his detention (September 1870) on a leaf of his 
cheque-book, liis paper being done He gives his theory 
of the rivers, enlaiges on the fertility of the country, 
bewails his difficulty in getting men, as the Manyuema 
never go beyond their own country, and the traders, who 
have only begun to come there, are too busy collecting 
ivory to ho able to spare men. “ The tusks were left in 
the terrible forests, where the animals were killed; the 
people, if treated civilly, readily go and bring the precious 
teeth, some half rotten, or gnawed by the teeth of a 
rodent called dezi. I think that mad naturalists name it 
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Aulocaudatus Swindermanus, 01 some equally wise agglu- 
tination of syllables. . . My chronometers are all dead , I 
hope my old watch was sent to Zunzibai , but I have got 
no letters for years, save some, thiee yeais old, at Ujiji 
I have an intense and sore longing to finish and retire, 
and trust that the Almighty may permit me to go home ” 

In one of his letters to Agnes fiom Manyuema he 
quotes some words from a letter of hers that he evei 
aftei cherished as a •most refi eshing coi dial — 

*' I commit myself to the Almighty Disposer of events, 
and if I fall, will do so doing my duty, like one of His 
stout-hearted servants. I am delighted to heai you say 
that, much as you wish me home, you would lather hear 
of my finishing my woik to my own satisfaction than 
come meiely to giatify you That is a noble sentence, 
and I felt all along suie that all my fiiends would wish 
me to make a complete work of it, and m that wish, in 
spite of eveiy difficulty, I cordially joined I hope to 
present to my young countrymen an example of manly 
perseverance I shall not hide from you that I am made 
by it veiy old and shaky, my cheeks fallen in, space round 
the eyes ditto , mouth almost toothless, — a few teeth that 
lemam, out of their line, so that a smile is that of a he- 
luppopotamus, — a dieadful old fogie, and you must tell 
Sir Roderick that it is an uttei impossibility for me to 
appear in public till I get new teeth, and even then the 
less I am seen the bettei ” 

Another letter to Agnes fiom Manyuema gives a 
curious account of the young soko 01 gorilla a chief had 
lately presented to him — 

“ She sits crouching eighteen inches high, ami is the most intelli- 
gent and least mischievous of all the monkejs I have seen She 
holds out hei hand to be lifted and earned, and if lefuscd makes liei 
face as in a bittci human weeping, and v 1 mgs liei hands quite 
humanly, sometimes adding a foot 01 tluid hand to make the appeal 
11101c touching . She know me at once as a fiiend, and when plagued 
by any one always placed her back to me for safety, came and sat down 
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on my mat, decently made a nest of grass and leaves, and covered 
heiself -with the mat to sleep I cannot take her with me, though I 
fear that she will die hetoie I letnrn, from people plaguing her Her 
fine long black hair was beautiful when tended by her mother, who 
was killed I am mobbed enough alone , two sokos — she and I — 
would not have got bieath 

“ I have to submit to be a gazing-stock. I don’t altogether relish 
it, here or elsewhere, but try to get over it good-naturedly, get into 
the most shady spot of the village, and leisuiely look at all my 
admirers When the fiist croud begins to go away, I go into my 
lodgings to take wliat food may be picpaied, as coitee, when I have it, 
or loastcd maize infusion when I have none The door is shut, all 
sat e a space to admit light It is made of the inner bark of a gigantic 
tree, not a quarter of ail inch thick, and slides in a gioove behind a 
post on each side of the dooiway. When partially open it is supported 
by only one of the posts Eager heads sometimes ciowd the open 
space, and crash goes the thm door, landing a Manyucma beauty on 
the floor ‘ It was not I,' she gasps out, ‘ it was Bessie Bell and 
Jeanie Giay that shoved me in, and — ’ as she scrambles out of the 
lion’s den, ‘see they ’re laughing , ’ and, fanly out, she joins in the 
meny giggle too To avoid daikness or being half-smotheied, I often 
eat in public, diaw a line on the ground, then ‘ toe the line,’ and keep 
them out of the cncle To see me eating ivith knife, fork, and spoon 
is wondoiful ‘ See 1 — they don’t touch then food 1 — what oddities, to 
be suic ’ 

“ Many of the Manyuema women arc very pictty , their hands, 
feet, limbs, and fonn aie peifect The men arc handsome Compared 
with them the Zanzibar slaves are like London door-knockeis, which 
some atiocious iron-founder thought ueie like lions’ faces The way 
in which these same Zanzibar Mohammedans murder the men and seize 
the women and cluldien makes me sick at heart It is not slave-trade 
It is muidermg fiee people to make slaves It is perfectly indescrib- 
able Kuk has been woiLing haid to got this murdeisome system 
put a stop to Heaven prosper his noble efforts 1 He says m one of 
lus letteis to me, — ‘ It is monstrous injustice to compare the free 
people in the interioi, living under their own chiefs and laws, with 
what slaves at Zauzibai afterwards become by the abominable system 
which robs them of their manhood I think it is like compaimg the 
anthropologists with their ancestral sokos ’ 

‘‘ I am grieved to hear of the depaiturc of good Lady Murchison 
Had I known that she kindly rcmembeied me in her prayers, it would 
have hcen great encouragement 

“ The men sent by Dr Kirk are Mohammedans, that is, unmitigated 
liam Musa and his companions are fair specimens of the lower class 
of Moslems The two head-men remained at Ujiji, to feast on my 
goods, and get pay without work Seven came to Bambarr^, and in 
true Moslem style swore that they were sent by Dr. Kirk to bring me 
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luck, not to go with me, if the country weie bad or dangerous For- 
waid they would not go I read Dr Kuk’s words to them to follow 
wheresoever I led ‘ No, by the old liar Mohamed, they weie to force 
me back to Zanzibar’ Alter a superabundance of falsehood, it turned 
out that it all meant only an ad\ ance of pay, though they had double 
the Zanzibar wages I gave it, but had to tin eaten on the word of an 
Englishman to shoot the nngleadeis before I got them to go They 
all speak of English as men who do not lie . I have travelled 
moie than most people, and with all sorts of followers The Chiistians 
of Kuruman and Kolobeng were out of sight the best I ever had. 
The Makololo, who were \eiy partially christianised, were next best — 
honest, truthful, and brave Heathen Afi leans are much superior 
to the Mohamedans, who aie the most worthless one can have” 

Towards the end of 1870, before the date of this 
letter, he had so far recovered that, though feeling the 
want of medicine as much as of men, he thought of 
setting out, hi ordei to reach and explore the Lualaba, 
having made a bargain with Mohamad, for £ 270 , to 
bring him to his destination But now he heard that 
Syde bin Habib, Dugumbe, and others were on the way 
from Ujiji, perhaps bringing letters and medicines for 
him. He cannot move till they arrive ; another weary 
time “ Sorely am I perplexed, and grieve and mourn.” 

The New Year 1871 passes while he is at Bambarrd, 
with its prayer that he might be permitted to finish his 
task. At last, on 4th February, ten of the men de- 
spatched to him from the coast arrive, but only to bring 
a fiesh disappointment. They were slaves, the property 
of Banians, who weie British subjects ! and they brought 
only one letter ' Forty had been lost. There had been 
cholera at Zanzibar, and many of the porters sent by 
Dr Kirk had died of it. The ten men came with a he 
in then' mouth ; they would not help him, swearing that 
the Consul told them not to go forward, but to force 
Livingstone back. On the 10th they mutinied, and had 
to receive an advance of pay. It was apparent that they 
had been instructed by their Banian masters to baffle 
him in every way, so that their slave-trading should not 
be injured by his disclosures. Their two headmen, Shereef 
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and Awathe, liad lefused to come farther than Ujiji, and 
weie levelling m lus <ioods there L)i Livingstone never 
ceased to lament and deplore that the men who had been 
sent to him were so ntteily unsuitable. One of them 
actually foimed a plot for Ins destruction, which was only 
frustrated thiougli his being overheard by one whom 
Livingstone could tiust Livingstone wrote to his friends 
that owing to the inefficiency of the men, he lost two 
yeais of time, about a thousand pounds in money, had 
some 2000 miles of useless tiavellmg, and was foui severnl 
tunes subjected to the lisk of a violent death 

At length, having arranged with the men, he sets out 
on 16th Febiuaiyovei a most beautiful country, hut woe- 
fully difficult to pass tluough Perhaps it was haidly a 
less hitter disappointment to he told, on the 2.5th, that 
the Lualaba flowed west-south-west, so that after all it 
might be the Congo 

On the 29tli Maicli Livingstone anived at Nyangwe 
on the banks of the Lualaba This n as the farthest point 
westward that lie leached in his last expedition. 

The slave-trade here he finds to be as honible as in 
any other pait of Afuca He is heait-sore for human 
blood. He is threatened, bullied, and almost attacked 
In some places, however, the rumour spieads that he 
makes no slaves, and he is called “ the good one ” His 
men are a ceaseless trouble, and for ever mutinying, oi 
otherwise harassing him And yet he perse veies m liis 
old kind way, hoping by kindness to gain influence with 
them. Mohamad’s people, he birds, have passed him on 
the west, and thus he loses a number of serviceable articles 
he was to get from them, and all the notes made for 
him of the livers they had passed. The difficulties and 
discouragements are so great that he wonders wliethei, 
aftei all, God is smiling on his work. 

His own men circulate such calumnious reports against 
him that he is unable to get canoes for the navigation of 
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the Lualaba. This leads to weeks and months of weary 
waiting, and yet all in vain , hut afterwards he finds 
some consolation on discovering that the navigation was 
perilous, that a canoe had been lost fiomthe inexperience 
of her crew in the lapids, so that had he been there, 
he should very likely have peiislied, as his canoe would 
probably have been foremost 

A change of plan was necessary. On 5 th July he 
offered to Duguinbd £ 400 , with all the goods he had 
at Ujiji besides, for men to leplace the Banian slaves, 
and for the other means of going up the Lomamd to 
Katanga, then returning and gomg up Tanganyika to 
Ujiji Dugumbc took a little time to consult his friends 
befoie leplymg to the oftei. 

Meanwhile an event occuned of unpiecedented horroi, 
that showed Livingstone that he could not go to Lomamd 
in the company of Dugumbc Between Dugumbe’s 
people and another chief a fnghtful system of pillage, 
murder, and burning of villages was going on with 
hoirible activity. One blight summer morning, 15 th 
July, when fifteen hundred people, chiefly women, were 
engaged peacefully 111 marketing 111 a village on the banks 
of the Lualaba, and while Di Livingstone was sauntering 
about, a murdeious file was opened on the people, and a 
massacre ensued of such measureless atrocity that he 
could describe it only by saying that it gave him the 
impression of being in hell. The event was so superla- 
tively horrible, and had such an overwhelming influence 
on Livingstone, that we copy at full length the descrip- 
tion of it given in the Last Journals — 

* 

“Befoie I had got thirty yaids out, the discharge of tivo guns in 
the middle of the ciowd told me that slaughter had Legun crowds 
dashed off fiom the place, and thiew down then waies in confusion, 
and lan. At the same time that the tlnee opened fire on the mass of 
people near the uppei end of the maiket-place, 1 olleys were discharged 
horn a paity down near the cieek on the panic-stricken women, who 
dashed at the canoes These, some fifty or more, were jammed m the 
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creek, and the men forgot their paddles m the tenor that seized all 
The canoes were not to be got out, for the creek was too small foi so 
many , men and women, wounded by the balls, ponied into them, and 
leaped and sciawbled into the watei, shrieking A long line of heads 
m the river showed that gieat numbers struck out for an island a full 
mile off, in going towards it they had to put the left shoulder to a 
current of about two miles aii hour , if they had struck away 
diagonally to the opposite bank, the cunent would have aided them, 
and, though ncaily three miles off, some would have gained land , as 
it was, the heads aboie watei showed the long line of those that 
would liiei itably perish. 

“ Shot aftei shot continued to be fired on the helpless and perish- 
ing Some of the long line of heads disappeared quietly, whilst 
other poor cieatures threw their arms high, as if appealing to the 
gteat Father above, and sank One canoe took in as many as it could 
hold, and all paddled with hands and arms , three canoes, got out in 
haste, picked up sinking friends, till all went down togetliei, and dis- 
appcaied One man in a long canoe, which could have held forty or 
fifty, had clearly lost his head , he had been out in the stream before 
the massacre began, and now paddled up the liver nowheie, and never 
looked to the drowning By and by all the heads disappeaied , some 
had turned down stream towards the bank, and escaped Dugnmb6 
put people into one of the deserted vessels to save those m the ivater, 
and saved twent) -one , but one woman refused to be taken on board, 
fiom thinking that she w r as to be made a slave of, she preferred the 
chance of life by swimming, to the lot of a slave The Bagcnya 
women are expert in the water, as they aie accustomed to dive for 
oystcis, and tho-e who went down stream may have escaped, but the 
Arabs thomsel\e» estimated the loss of life at between 330 and 400 
souls The shooting-pai ty near the canoes were so reckless, they 
killed two of then own people , and a Banyamwezi follower, who got 
into a deseited canoe to plundei, fell into the water, went down, then 
came up again, and dow r n to rise no more 

“ After the terrible affair m the w ater, the party of Tagamoio, who 
was the chief perpetrator, continued to fire on the people theic, and 
fire their villages As I write I hear the loud wails on the left bank 
over those who aie there slam, ignorant of their many fuends now in 
the depths of Lualaba Oh, let Thy kingdom come 1 No one will ever 
know the exact loss on this bright sultry summer morning , it gave me 
the impression of being m Hell All the slaves m die camp rushed at 
the fugitives on land, and plundered them , women were for hours col- 
lecting and carrying loads of what had been thrown down in tenor ” 

The remembrance of this awful scene was never effaced 
from Livingstone’s heart. The accounts of it published 
in the newspapers at home sent a thrill of horror through 
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the country. It was recorded at great length in a 
despatch, to the Foreign Secretary, and indeed, it became 
one of the chief causes of the appomtment of a Foyal 
Commission to investigate the subject of the African 
slave-trade, and of the mission of Sir Bartle Frere to 
Africa to concert measures for bringing it to an end. 

Dugumbe had not been the active perpetrator of the 
massacre, but he was mixed up with the atrocities that 
had been committed; and Livingstone could have nothing 
to do with him. It was a great trial, for, as the Banian 
men were impracticable, there was nothing for it now but 
to go back to Ujiji, and try to get other men there with 
whom he would repeat the attempt to explore the river. 
For twenty-one months, counting- from the period of 
their engagement, he had fed and clothed these men, 
all m vain, and’ now he had to trudge back forty- 
live days, a journey equal, with all its turnings and 
windings, to six hundred miles. Livingstone was ill, and 
after such an exciting time he would probably have had 
an attack of fever, but for another ailment to which he 
had become more especially subject. The intestinal canal 
had given way, and he was subject to attacks of severe 
internal haemorrhage, one of which came on him now. 1 It 
appeared afterwards that had he gone with Dugumbe, 
he would have been exposed to ail assault in force by the 
Bakuss, as they made an attack on the party and routed 
them, killing two hundred If Livingstone had been 
among them, he might have fallen in this engagement. So 
again, he saw how present disappointments work for good. 

The journey back to Ujiji, begun 20th July 1871, was 
a very wretched one. Amid the universal desolation 
caused by the very wantonness of the marauders, it was 
impossible for Livingstone to persuade the natives that 
he did not belong to the same set. Ambushes were 

1 His friends say that for a considerable time before he had been subject to the 
most gi lcvoufl pain from haemorrhoids His sufferings were often excruciating. 
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set fox' him and his company in the forest On the 
8th August they came to an ambuslnnent all prepared, 
bxxt it had been abandoned for some unknown leason 
By and by, on the same day, a huge spear flew past 
Livingstone, grazing his neck ; the native who flung 
it was but ten yaids off, the hand of God alone saved 
his life 1 Farthei on, anothei spear was thrown, u Inch 
missed him by a foot On the same day, a large tree, to 
which fli e had been applied to fell it; came down within 
a yard of him Thus on one day he was delivcied three 
tunes fiom impending death He went on thiough the 
forest, expecting eveiy minute to be attacked, having no 
leai’, but perfectly indifleient whethci he should be killed 
or not He lost all Ins 1 emaining calico that day, a tele- 
scope, umbiella, and five spears By and by he uas 
piostiated with grievous illness As soon as lie could 
move he went onwai els, but he felt as if dying on his feet 
And he was ill-ngged for the load, for the light French 
shoes to which he was 1 educed, and which had been cut 
to ease his feet till they would hardly hang togethei, 
killed to protect him from the shaip fiagments of quartz 
with which the load was stiewed He was getting neai 
to Ujiji, howevei , wlieie abundance of goods and comforts 
were no doubt safely stowed away for him, and the hope 
of relief sustained linn unclei all his trials 

At last, on the 23d October, i educed to a living 
skeleton, he leached Ujiji What was his miseiy, instead 
of finding the abundance of goods he had expected, to 
learn that the v\ i etch Bheieef, to whom they had been 
consigned, had sold off the whole, not leaving one yard of 
calico out of 3000, or one stung of beads out of 700 
pounds 1 The scoundrel had divined on the Koran, found 
that Livingstone was dead, and would need the goods no 
more. Livingstone had intended, if he could not get men 
at Ujiji to go with him to the Lualaba, to wait there till 

1 The head of this Bpear is among the Livingstone relics at Newstead Abbey 
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suitable men should be sent up fiom the coast ; but he 
had never thought of having to wait in beggary. If any- 
thing could have aggravated the annoyance, it was to see 
Shereef come, without shame, to salute him, and tell him 
on leaving, that he was going to pray ; or to see his slaves 
passing from the market with all the good things his 
property had bought 1 Livingstone applied a term to 
him which he reset ved for men — b^ack or white — whose 
wickedness made them alike shameless and stupid — he 
was a “ moral idiot.” 

It was the old story of the traveller who fell among 
thieves that robbed him of all he had; — but where was the 
good Samaritan 2 The Government and the Geographical 
Society appeared to have passed by on the other side But 
the good Samaritan was not so far off' as might have been 
thought. One morning Syed bm Majid, an Arab trader, 
came to him with a generous offer to sell some ivory and 
get goods for him , but Livingstone had the old feeling 
of independence, and having still a few barter goods left, 
which he had deposited with Mohamad bin Saleh before 
going to Manyuema, he declined for the present Syed’s 
generous offer But the kindness of Syed was not the 
only proof that he was not foisaken. Five days after he 
reached Ujiji the good Samaritan appeared from another 
quarter. As Livingstone had been approaching Ujiji 
from the south-west, another white man had been 
approaching it from the east. O11 28 th October 1871 , 
Henry Moreland Stanley, who had been sent to look 
for him by Mi'. James Gordon Bennett, junior, of the New 
York Herald newspaper, grasped the hand of David Living- 
stone. An angel from heaven could hardly have been more 
welcome. In a moment the sky brightened. Stanley 
was provided with ample stores, and was delighted 
to supply the wants of the traveller. The sense of sym- 
pathy, the feeling of brotherhood, the blessing of fellow- 
ship, acted like a charm. Four good meals a day, instead 
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of the spare and tasteless food of the country, made a 
wonderful change on the outer man ; and in a few days 
Livingstone was himself again — hearty, and happy, and 
hopeful as before. 

Before closing this chapter and entering on the last 
two years of Livingstone’s life, which have so lively an 
interest of their own, it will be convenient to glance at the 
contributions to natural science which he continued to 
make to the very end. In doing this, we avail ourselves 
of a very tender and Chustian tribute to the memoiy of 
his early friend, which Piofessor Owen contributed to the 
Quarterly Renew, Apiil 1875, after the publication of 
Livingstone’s Last Journals 

Mr. Owen appears to have been convinced by Living- 
stone’s reasoning and observations, that the Nile sources 
were in the Bangweolo watershed — a supposition now 
ascertained to have been erroneous. But what chiefly 
attracted and delighted the great naturalist was the 
many interesting notices of plants and animals scattered 
over the Last Journals. These Journals contain im- 
portant conti lbutions both to economic and physiological 
botany. In the former department, Livingstone makes 
valuable observations on plants useful in the arts, such 
as gum-copal, papyrus, cotton, india-iubber, and the palm- 
oil tree, w bile in the latter, his notices of “carnivorous 
plants,” which catch insects that probably yield nourish- 
ment to the plant, of sihcified wood and the like, show 
how carefully he watched all that throws light on the 
life and changes of plants. In zoology he was never 
weary of observing, especially when he found a strange- 
lookmg animal with strange habits. Spiders, ants, and 
bees of unknown varieties were brought to light, but the 
strangest of his new acquaintances were among the fishy 
tribes. He found fish that made long excursions on land, 
thanks to the wet grass through which they would 
wander for miles, thus proving that “ a fish out of water ” 
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is not always the best symbol for a man out of his 
element. There were fish too that burrowed in the 
earth ; but most remarkable at first sight were the fish 
that appeared to bring forth their young by ejecting them 
from their mouths. If Bruce or Du Chaillu had made 
such a statement, remarks Professor Owen, what ridicule 
would they not have encountered ! But Livingstone was 
not the man to make a statement of what he had not 
ascertained, or to be content until he had found a scientific 
explanation of it. He found that in the branchial open- 
ings of the fish, there occur bags or pouches, on the same 
principle as the pouch of the opossum, where the young 
may be lodged for a time for protection or nourishment, 
and that when the creatures are discharged through the 
mouth into the water, it is only from a temporary cradle 
where they were probably enjoying repose, beyond the 
reach of enemies 

Perhaps the greatest of Livingstone’s scientific dis- 
coveries during this journey was that “of a physical 
condition of the earth’s surface in elevated tracts of the 
great continent, unknown before.” The bogs or earth- 
sponges, that from his first acquaintance with them gave 
him so much trouble, and at last proved the occasion of 
his death, weie not only remarkable in themselves, but 
interesting as probably explaining the annual inundations 
of most of the rivers. Wherever there was a plam sloping 
towards a narrow opening in hills or higher ground, there 
were the conditions for an Afiican sponge. The vegeta- 
tion falls down and rots, and forms a rich black loam, 
resting often, two or three feet thick, on a bed of pure 
river sand Thfe early rains turn the vegetation into slush, 
and fill the pools. The later rains, finding the pools 
already full, run off to the rivers, and foim the inundation. 
The first rains occur south of the equator when the sun 
goes vertically over any spot, and the second or greater 
rains happen in his course north again. This, certainly, 
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was the case as obseived on the Zambesi and Shire, and 
taking the different times foi the sun’s passage noith of' 
the equator, it explained the inundations of the Nile 
Such notices show that in his love of nature, and in 
his careful observation of all her agencies and processes, 
Livingstone, in Ins last journeys, was the same as ever. 
He looked reverently on all plants and animals, and on 
the solid earth in all its aspects and foi ms, as the creatures 
of that same God whose love in Christ it was his heart’s 
delight to pioclaim His whole life, so varied in its out- 
ward employments, yet so simple and tianspaient in its 
one great object, was ruled by the conviction that the 
God of nature and the God of revelation were one 
While thoroughly enjoying his woik as a naturalist, 
Professor Owen fiankly admits that it was but a second- 
ary object of his life “ Of his piimary work the record 
is on high, and its impel ishable fruits remain on earth. 
The seeds of the Word of Life implanted lovingly, with 
pains and labour, and above all with faith , — the out-door 
scenes of the simple Sabbath service , the testimony 
of Him to whom the worship was paid, given m terms of 
such simplicity as were fitted to the comprehension of 
the daik-skinned listeneis, — these seeds will not have 
been scattered by him in vain Nor have they been sown 
in words alone, but in deeds, of which some part of the 
honour will redound to Ins suecessois. The teaching by 
forgiveness of injunes, — by trust, however unworthy the 
trusted, — by that confidence which imputed his own 
noble nature to those whom he would win, — by the 
practical enforcement of the fact that a man might promise 
and perform — might say the thing he -meant, — of this 
teaching by good deeds, as well as by the words of truth 
and love, the successor who treads in the steps of Living- 
stone, and accomplishes the discovery he aimed at, and 
pointed the way to, will assuredly reap the benefit .” 1 

1 Quarterly Review, April 1875, pp. 498, 499. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

LIVINGSTONE AND STANLEY. 
AD 1871-1872. 


Mr Gordon Bennett aenda Stanley in search of Livingstone — Stanley at 
Zanzibar — Starts for Ujiji — Beaches Unyanycmbe — Dangerous illness — 
War between Arabs and natives — Narrow escape of Stanley — Approach to 
Ujiji — M eeting with Livingstone — Livingstone’s story — Stanley’s news — 
Livingstone’s goods and men at Bagamoio — Stanley’s account of Livingstone 
— Eefutation of foolish and calumnious charges— They go to the north of the 
lake— Livingstone icaolves not to go home, but to get fresh men and return 
to the sources— Lcttei to Agnes — to Sir Thomas Maclear — The travellers go 
to Unyanycmbe — Moie plundeimg of stores— Stanley leaves for Zanzibar — 
Stanley’s bitterness of heart at parting — Livingstone’s intense gratitude to 
Stanley — He intrusts his Journal to him, and commissions him to send 
servants and stores from Zanzibar — Stanley’s journey to the coast — Finds 
Seaicli Expedition at Bagamoio — Proceeds to England — Stanley’s reception — 
Unpleasant feelings — Eclaiicissemeut — England grateful to Stanley 

The meeting of Stanley and Livingstone at Ujiji was as 
unlikely an occurrence as could have happened, and, along 
with many of the earlier events in Livingstone’s life, serves 
to show how wonderfully an U nseen Hand shaped and 
guarded his path Neither Stanley nor the gentleman 
who sent him had any personal interest in Livingstone. 
Mr. Bennett admitted frankly that he was moved neither 
by friendship ndr philanthropy, hut by regard to his 
business and interest as a journalist The object of a 
journal was to furnish its leudeis with the news which 
they desired to know ; the readers of the New York 
Herald desired to know about Livingstone ; as a jour- 
nalist, it was his business to find out and tell them. Mr. 

2 D 
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Bennett determined that, cost what it might, he would 
find out, and give the news to lus readeis. These were 
the very unromantic notions, with an under-current pro- 
bably of better quality, that were passing through his 
mind at Paris, on the 16th Oetobei 18G9, when he sent 
a telegram to Madud, summoning Henry M Stanley, 
one of the “ own correspondents” of Ins papei, to “ come 
to Pans on important business.” On his anival, Mr. 
Bennett asked linn bluntly, ‘‘ Where "do you think Living- 
stone is 7 ” The conespondent could not tell — could not 
even tell whether he was alive “ Well,” said Mr Bennett, 
“ I think he is alive, and that he may be found, and I 
am going to send you to find him.” Mr Stanley was to 
have whatever money should be found necessaiy , only he 
was to find Livingstone. It is very mystenous that he 
was not to go straight to Africa — he was to visit Con- 
stantinople, Palestine, and Egypt first Then, from India, 
he was to go to Zanzibar , get into the inteiior, and find 
him if alive , obtain all possible news of Ins discoveries , 
and if he were dead, get the fact fully verified, find out 
the place of his burial, and try to obtam possession of his 
bones, that they might find a resting-place at home. 

It was not till January 1871 that Stanley reached 
Zanzibar To organise an expedition into the interior 
was no easy task for one who had never before set foot 
in Africa. To lay all his plans without divulging his 
object would, perhaps, have been more difficult if it had 
ever entered into any man’s head to connect the New 
York Herald with a search for Livingstone But indomi- 
table vigour and perseverance succeeded, and by the end 
of February and beginning of March, one hundred and 
ninety-two persons in all had staited in five caiavans 
at short inteivals from Bagamoio for Lake Tanganyika, 
two white men being of the party besides Stanley, with 
horses, donkeys, bales, boats, boxes, rifles, etc., to an 
amount that made the leader of the expedition ask 
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himself how such an enormous weight of material could 
ever be carried into the heart of Africa. 

The ordinal y and extraordinary risks and troubles of 
travel in these parts fell to Mr Stanley’s lot in unstinted 
abundance. But when Unyanyembe was reached, the 
half-way station to Ujiji, troubles more than extraordinary 
befell. First, a terrible attack of fever that deprived him 
of his senses for a fortnight Then came a worse trouble. 
The Arabs were at wai with a chief Mirambo, and Stanley 
and his men, believing they would help to restore peace 
more speedily, sided with the Arabs. At first they were 
apparently victorious, but immediately after, part of the 
Arabs were attacked on their way home by Mirambo, who 
lay in ambush for them, and weie defeated. Great con- 
sternation prevailed The Aiabs retreated in panic, 
leaving Stanley, who was ill, to the tender mercies of the 
foe Stanley, however, managed to escape. After this 
expei xence of the Aiabs in war, he lesolved to discontinue 
his alliance with them As the usual way to Ujiji was 
blocked, he deteimined to try a route more to the south. 
But Ins people had forsaken him. One of his two English 
companions was dead, the other was sick and had to be 
sent back Mnambo was still threatening It was not 
till the 20th September that new men were engaged by 
Stanley, and his party were ready to move. 

They marched slowly, with various adventures and 
difficulties, until, by Mr. Stanley’s leckoning, on the 
10th November (but by Livingstone’s earlier), they were 
close on Ujiji Their approach created an extraoidmary 
excitement. First one voice saluted them in English, 
then another ; these were the salutations of Livingstone’s 
servants, Susi and Chuma By and by the Doctor him- 
self appeared “ As I advanced slowly towards him,” 
says Mr Stanley, “ I noticed he was pale, looked 
wearied, had a grey beard, wore a bluish cap with a 
faded gold band round it, had on a red-sleeved waistcoat 
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and a pair of grey tweed tiousers I would have run to 
him, only I was a coward in the presence of such a mob, 
— would have embraced him, only he, being an English- 
man, I did not know how he would receive me ; so I did 
what cowardice and false pride suggested was the best 
thing — walked deliberately to him, took off my hat and 
said, ‘Dr Livmgstone, I presume ? ’ ‘ Yes,’ said lie, with 

a kind smile, lifting his cap slightly. I replace my hat 
on my head, and he puts on his cap, and we both grasp 
hands, and I then say aloud — 1 1 thank God, Doctor, I 
have been permitted to see you ’ He answered, ‘ I feel 
thankful that I am here to welcome you.’ ” 

The conversation began — but Stanley could not re- 
member what it was “ I found myself gazing at him, 
conmng the wondeiful man at whose side 1 now sat m 
Central Africa Every ham of his head and beard, every 
wrinkle of his face, the wanness of his features, and the 
slightly wearied look he bore, were all imparting intelli- 
gence to me — the knowledge I craved for so much ever 
since I heard the words, ‘ Take what you want, but find 
Livingstone ’ What I saw was deeply interesting intel- 
ligence to me and unvarnished truth. I was listening 
and reading at the same time What did these dumb 
witnesses relate to me ? 

“ Oh, reader, had you been at my side on this day in 
Ujiji, how eloquently could be told the nature of this 
man’s work I Had you been there but to see and hear 1 
His lips gave me the details , bps that never be. I 
cannot repeat what he said, I was too much engrossed 
to take my note book out, and begin to stenograph his 
story. He had so much to say that he began at the end, 
seemingly oblivious of the fact that five or six years had 
to be accounted for But his account was oozing out ; it 
was growing fast into grand proportions — into a most 
marvellous history of deeds ” 

A-nd Stanley, too, had wonderful things to tell the 
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Doctor. “ The news,” says Livingstone, “he had to tell 
one who had been two full yeais without any tidings 
fiom Europe made my whole frame thrill. The terrible 
fate that had befallen France, the telegraphic cables suc- 
cessfully laid in the Atlantic, the election of General 
Grant, the death of good Lord Clarendon, my constant 
friend, the proof that Her Majesty’s Government had 
not forgotten me in voting £1000 for supplies, and many 
other points of interest, revived emotions that had lam 
dormant in Manyuema.” As Stanley went on, Living- 
stone kept saying, “You have brought me new life — you 
have brought me new life ” 

There was one piece of news brought by Stanley to 
Livingstone that was far from satisfactory At Baga- 
moio, on the coast, Stanley had found a caravan with 
supplies for Livingstone that had been despatched from 
Zanzibar three or four months before, the men in charge 
of which had been lying idle there all that time on the 
pretext that they were waiting for carriers. A letter- 
bag was also lying at Bagamoio, although several 
caravans for Ujiji had left m the meantime. On hearing 
that the Consul at Zanzibar, Dr Kirk, was coming to 
the neighbourhood to hunt, the party at last made off. 
Ovei'taking them at Unyanyembe, Stanley took charge 
of Livingstone’s stores, but was not able to bring them 
on; only he compelled the letter-carrier to come on to 
Ujiji with his bag At what time, but for Stanley, 
Livingstone would have got his letters, which after all 
were a year on the way, he could not have told For his 
stores, or such fragments of them as might remain, he 
had afterwards *to trudge all the way to Unyanyembe. 
His letters conveyed the news that Government had 
voted a thousand pounds for his relief, and were besides 
to pay him a salary. 1 The unpleasant feeling he had had 

1 The intimation of salary was piemature Livingstone got a pension of £300 
afterwards, winch lasted only for a year and a half 
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so long as to His treatment Toy Government was thus at 
last somewhat relieved. But the goods that had lain in 
neglect at Bagamoio, and were now out of reach at 

o o 

Unyanyembe, represented one-half the Government grant, 
and would probably be squandered, like his other goods, 
before he could reach them 

The impression made on Stanley by Livingstone was 
remarkably vivid, and the portrait di awn by the American 
will be lecognised as genuine by every one who knows 
what mannei of man Livingstone was — 

“I defy any one to be in Ins society long without thoroughly 
fathoming him. for in him then* is no guile, .and what is apparent on 
the surface is the thing that is in him . Di Livingstone is about 
sixty yeais old, though aftei he was lestoied to health he looked like a 
man who had not passed his fiftieth j ear His hair has a brownish 
colour yet, but is here and there stieakecl with giey lines ovei the 
temples, Ins beaid and moustaches are very grey His eyes, which 
aie hazel, are remarkably bright , he has a sight keen as a hawk's 
His teeth alone indicate the weakness of age , the hard fare of Lunda 
has made havoc in their lines His foim, which 6oon assumed a 
stontish appearance, is a little over the oidmaiy height, with the 
slightest possible bow m the sliouhleis "When walking lie has a firm 
but heavy tiead like that of an overworked or fatigued man He is 
accustomed to wear a naval cap with a seiuicucuhu peak, by which he 
has been identified throughout Afuea Ills dicss, when fiist I saw lnm, 
exhibited traces of patching and repaiung, but was sciupulously clean 

“ I was led to believe that Livingstone possessed a splenetic, mis- 
anthropic temper , some have said that he is gairulous , that he is 
demented, that he has utteily changed fiom the David Livingstone 
whom people knew as the levercnd nnssionaiy, that he takes no 
notes or observations hut such as those which no otliei peison could 
read but himself and it was lepoited, before I proceeded to Afuea, that 
he was married to an Afiican puncess. 

“ I respectfully beg to differ with all and each of the above 
statements I grant he is not an angel, hut he appioaches to that 
being as near as the nature of a living man will ‘allow I never saw 
any spleen or misanthropy in him as for being garrulous, Di Living- 
stone is quite the reveise, he is reserved, if anything, and to the man 
who saj s Di Livingstone is changed, all I can say is, that he lievci 
could have known lum, for it is notorious that the Doctor has a fund of 
quiet humour, vvluchhe exhibits at all times when lie is among fi lends ” 
[After repudiating the charge as to his notes and observations, Mr 
Stanley continues ] “ As to the report of Ins African mairiage, it is 
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unnecessary to say more than that it is untrue, and it is utterly 
be lieath a gentleman even to hint at such a thing in connection with 
the name of Dr Livingstone 

“You may take any point m Dr Livingstone’s character, and 
analyse it caiefully, and I would challenge any man to find a 
fault in it His gentleness never forsakes him ; his hopefulness 

never deserts him. No haiassing anxieties, distraction of mind, long 
separation from home and lundied, can make him complain He 
thinks ‘all will come out light at last,' he has such faith m the good- 
ness of Providence The sport of advei se circumstances, the plaything 
of the miseiable beings sent to him fiom Zanzibar — he has been baffled 
and womed, even almost to the grave, yet he will not desert the charge 
imposed upon him by his friend Sir Roderick Murchison To the 
stein dictates of duty, alone, has he sacrificed his home and ease, the 
pleasures, refinements, and luxmies of civilised life His is the Spartan 
heroism, the inflexibility of the Roman, the enduring resolution of the 
Anglo-Saxon — never to relinquish his woik, though Ins heart yearns 
for home , nevci to sunender his obligations until he can write finis 
to his woik 

“ Theie is a good-natured ulawlon about Livingstone which was 
not lost on me Wlienevci he began to laugh, there was a contagion 
about it, that compelled me to imitate him It was such a laugh as 
Teufelsdiockh’s, — a laugh of the whole man from head to heel If he 
told a stoiy, he 1 elated it in such a way as to convince one of its 
truthfulness , lus face was so lit up by the sly fun it contained, that I 
was sure the story was worth 1 elating, and woitli listening to. 

“ Another thing that specially attracted my attention was his wondei- 
fully retentn e memory If we remember the many years he has spent 
111 Africa, deprived of books, we may well think it an uncommon memory 
that can lecite whole poems fiom Byron, Burns, Tennyson, Longfellow, 
‘Whittier, and Lowell . 

“ His religion is not of the theoictical kind, but it is a constant, 
earnest, sincere practice It is neilhei demonstrative nor loud, but 
manifests itself 111 a quiet, piactical way, and is always at woik 
It is not aggiessive, which sometimes is troublesome if not impertinent 
In him religion exhibits its loveliest features , it governs his conduct 
not only towards his seivants but towaids the natives, the bigoted 
Mohammedans, and all who come in contact with lnm Without it, 
Livingstone, with Ins aulcut temperament, his enthusiasm, his high 
spirit and coinage ,» must have become uncompanionable, and a hard 
master Religion has tamed him, and made lnm a Chustian gentle- 
man , the crude and wilful have been refined and subdued , religion 
has made him the most companionable of men and indulgent of masters 
— a man whose society is pleasurable to a degree . 

“ From being tliwaitcd aud hated in every possible way by the 
Arabs and half-castes upon his first arrival at Ujyi, he has, through his 
uniform kindness and mild, pleasant temper, won all hearts I observed 
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that universal respect was paid to him Even the Mohammedans never 
passed his house without calling to pay then compliments, and to 
say, ‘The blissing of God lest on } on 1 ’ Each Sunday morning he 
gathers his little dock around linn, and leads piajeis and a chapter 
fiom the Bible, in a natuial, unaffected, and smceio tone, and after- 
wards delivers a short addiess in the Kisawaluli language, about the 
subject read to them, which is listened to with evident mteiest and 
attention ” 

It was agreed that the two travellers should make a 
short excursion to the north end of Lake Tanganyika, to 
ascertain whether the lake had an outlet theie. This 
was done, but it was found that instead of flowing out, the 
river Lusize flowed into the lake, so that the notion that 
the lake discharged itself northwards turned out to be an 
error. Meanwhile the future arrangements of Dr. Living- 
stone were matter of anxious consideration. One thing was 
fixed and certain from the beginning Livingstone would 
not go home with Stanley. Much though his heart yearned 
for home and family — all the more that he had just 
learned that his son Thomas had had a dangerous accident, 
— and much though he needed to recruit his strength 
and nurse his ailments, he would not think of it while 
his work remained unfinished. To turn back to those 
dreary sponges, sleep in those flooded plains, encounter 
anew that terrible pneumonia which was “worse than ten 
fevers,” or that distressmg haemorrhage which added 
extreme weakness to extreme agony — might have turned 
any heart , Livmgstone never flinched from it. What a 
reception awaited hnn if he had gone home to England I 
What welcome from friends and children, what triumphal 
cheers from all the great Societies and savants, what 
honours from all who had honours to confer, what oppor- 
tunity of renewing efforts to establish missions and 
commerce, and to suppress the slave-traflic ! Then he 
might return to Afuca in a year, and finish his work 
If Livmgstone, had taken this course, no whisper would 
have been heard against it. The nobility of his soul 
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never rose higher, his utter abandonment of self, his 
entire devotion to duty, his right honourable determina- 
tion to work while it was called to-day never shone more 
brightly than when he declined all Stanley’s entreaties 
to return home, and set his face steadfastly to go back to 
the bogs of the watershed He writes in his Journal : 
“ My daughter Agnes says, 1 Much as I wish you to come 
home, I had rather that you finished your work to your 
own satisfaction, than return merely to gratify me.’ 
Rightly and nobly said, my darling Nannie ; vanity 
whispers pretty loudly, ‘ She is a chip of the old block.' 
My blessing on her and all the rest ” 

After careful consideration of various plans, it was 
agreed that he should go to Unyanyembe, accompanied 
by Stanley, who would supply hnn there with abundance 
of goods, and who would then hurry down to the coast, 
organise a new expedition composed of fifty or sixty 
faithful men to be sent on to Unyanyembe, by whom 
Livingstone would be accompanied back to Bangweolo 
and the sources, and then to Rua, until his work should 
be completed, and he might go home ui peace. 

A few extracts from Livingstone’s letters will show us 
how he felt at this remarkable crisis To Agnes . — 

“ Tanganyika, 18 th November 1871 — [After detailing his troubles m 
Manyuema, the loss of all his goods at IJjiji, and the geneious offer of 
Syed bin Majid, he continues ] Next I heard of an Englishman being 
at Unyanyembe with boats, etc , but who he was, none could tell At 
last one ot my people came running out of breath and shouted, ‘ An 
Englishman coming 1 ' and oft he daited back again to meet him An 
American flag at the head of a large caiavan showed the nationality 
of the stranger Baths, tents, saddles, big kettles, showed that he was 
not a poor Lazanys like me He turned out to be Henry M Stanley, 
travelling correspondent to the Neio Ymk Ha aid, sent specially to find 
out if 1 were really alive, and, if dead, to bnng home my bones. He 
had brought abundance of goods at great expense, but the fighting 
referred to delayed him, and he had to leave a great part at Unyanyembe. 
To all he had I was made free [In a later letter, Livingstone says • 
‘ He laid all he had at my service, divided his cloSies into two heaps, 
and pressed one heap upon me , then his medicine-chest ; then his 
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goods and evciytliing lie liad, and to coax my appetite, often cooked 
dainty dishes with his own hand'] Pie came with the title Ainencaii 
chaiactenstic generosity The teais often started into my ejes on 
cveiy fresh proof of kindness My appetite lctuiiied, and 1 ate three 
or foul tunes a day, instead of scanty meals morning and evening I 
soon felt strong, and never weaned with the strange news of Em ope 
and Amenca he told The tumble-down of the French Etnpne was 
like a dream 1 

A lono- letter to his friends Sir Thomas Maclear and 

o 

Mr. Mann of the same date goes over his travels in 
Manyuema, his many disasters, and then his wonderful 
meeting with Mr. Stanley at Ujiji Speaking of the 
unwillingness of the natives to believe m the true 
purpose of his journey, he says : — “ They all treat me 
with respect, and are very much afiaid of being written 
against ; but they consider the sources of the Nile to be a 
sham , the true object of my being sent is to see their 
odious system of slaving, and if indeed mij disclosures 
should lead to the sujipi'ession of the East Coast slave-trade, 
I would esteem that as afar greater feat than the discovery 
of all the sources together. It is awful, but I cannot 
speak of the slaving for fear of appearing guilty of 
exaggerating It is not trading , it is murdering for 
captives to be made into slaves.” His account of himself 
in the journey from Nyangwe is dreadful — “ I was near 
a fourth lake on this central line, and only eighty miles 
from Lake Lincoln on our west, m fact almost m sight 
of the geographical end of my mission, when I was 
forced to return [thiough the misconduct of his men] 
between 400 and 500 miles A sore heart, made still 
sorer by the sad scenes I had seen of man’s inhumanity 
to man, made this march a terrible tramp — the sun 
vertical, and the sore heart reacting on the physical 
frame. I was in pain nearly every step of the way, and 
arrived a mere ruckle of bones to find myself destitute.” 
In speaking of the impression made by Mr. Stanley’s 
kindness : — “ I am as cold and non-demonstrative as we 
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islanders are reputed to be, but this kindness was over- 
whelming Heie was the good Samaritan and no mistake. 
Never was I more hard pressed , never was help more 
welcome ” 

During thirteen months Stanley received no fewer 
than ten parcels of letters and papers sent up by Mr 
Webb, American Consul at Zanzibar, while Livingstone 
received but one. This was an additional ground for faith 
in the efficiency of Stanley’s arrangements. 

The joiuney to Unyanyembe was somewhat delayed 
by an attack of fever which Stanley had at Ujiji, and it 
was not till the 27th December that the travellers set 
out. On the way Stanley heard of the death of his 
English attendant Shaw, whom he had left unwell. On 
the 18th of February 1872 they reached Unyanyembe, 
where a new chapter of the old history unfolded itself. 
The survivoi of two headmen employed by Ludha Damji 
had been plundering Livingstone’s stores, and had broken 
open the lock of Mr Stanley’s store-room and plundered 
him likewise. Notwithstanding, Mr Stanley was able to 
give Livingstone a laige amount of calico, beads, brass 
wire, copper sheets, a tent, boat, bath, cooking-pots, 
medicine-chest, tools, books, paper, medicines, cartridges 
and shot This, with four flannel shirts that had come 
from Agnes, and two pairs of boots, gave him the feeling 
of being quite set up. 

On the 14th of March Mr Stanley left Livingstone 
for Zanzibar, having leceived from him a commission to 
send him up fifty trusty men, and some additional stores. 
Mr. Stanley had authority to draw from Dr. Kirk the 
remaining half of the Government grant, but lest it 
should have been expended, he was furnished with a 
cheque for 5000 rupees on Dr Livingstone’s agents at 
Bombay. He was likewise intrusted with a large folio 
MS. volume containing his journals fiom his arrival at 
Zanzibar, 28th January 1866 to February 20, 1872, 
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Avritten out with all his characteristic care and beauty. 
Another instruction had been laid upon him. If he 
should find another set of slaves on the way to him, he 
was to send them back, for Livingstone Avould on no 
account expose himself aneAv to the misery, risk, and 
disappointment he had expenenced from the kind of 
men that had compelled him to turn back at Nyangwe. 

Dr Livingstone’s last act before Mr Stanley left him 
was to Avnte his letteis — tAventy foi Great Britain, six 
for Bombay, tivo for Neiv York, and one for Zanzibar 
The two for New York were for Mr. Bennett of the New 
York Herald, by whom Stanley had been sent to Africa 

Mr. Stanley has freely unfolded to us the bitterness 
of his heart in parting from Livmgstone. “ My days 
seem to have been spent in an Elysian field ; otheiAvise, 
AA r hy should I so keenly regret the near approach of the 
parting hour 2 Have I not been battered by successive 
feveis, prostrate Avith agony day after day lately 2 Have 
I not raved and stoimed in madness 2 Have I not 
clenched my fists in fuiy, and fought with the A\ilcl 
strength of despair Avhen in delinum 2 Yet, I regret to 
surrender the pleasure I hai’e felt in this man’s society, 
though so dearly purchased. . . . March 14 th. — We had 
a sad breakfast together. I could not eat, my heart Avas 
too full , neither did my companion seem to have an 
appetite. We found something to do Avliicli kept us 
longer together. At eight o’clock I was not gone, and I 
had thought to have been off at five a.h ... We 
walked side by side , the men hfted their voices in a song. 
I took long looks at Livingstone, to impress his features 
thoroughly on my memory. . . . ‘ Now, my dear Doctor, 
the best friends must pait You have come far enough , 
let me beg of you to turn back ’ ‘ Well,’ Livingstone 

replied, ‘ I will say this to you . You have done what feAV 
men could do,. — far better than some great travellers 
I know. And I am gratefiil to you for what you have 
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done for me God guide you safe home, and bless you, 
my friend.’ — ‘ And may God bring you safe back to us all, 
my dear friend. Farewell!’ — ‘Farewell’ . . My friendly 
reader, I wrote the above extracts in my Diary on the 
evening of each day. I look at them now after six 
months have passed away ; yet I am not ashamed of 
them ; my eyes feel somewhat dimmed at the recollec- 
tion of the parting. I dared not erase, nor modify what 
I had penned, while my feelings were strong God 
grant that if ever you take to travelling in Africa you 
will get as noble and true a man for your companion 
as David Livingstone 1 For four months and four days I 
lived with him in the same house, or in the same boat, 
or in the same tent, and I never found a fault in him. I 
am a man of a quick temper, and often without sufficient 
cause, I daresay, have broken the ties of friendship ; 
but with Livingstone I never had cause for resent- 
ment, but each day’s life with him added to my admira- 
tion for him.” 

If Stanley’s feeling for Livingstone was thus at the 
warmest temperature, Livingstone’s sense of the service 
done to him by Stanley was equally unqualified What- 
ever else he might be or might not be, he had proved 
a true friend to him. He had risked his life in the 
attempt to reach him , had been delighted to share with 
him every comfort he possessed, and to leave with him 
ample stores of all that might be useful to him in his 
effort to finish his work. Whoever may have been to 
blame for it, it is certain that Livingstone had been 
afflicted for years, and latterly worried almost to death, 
by the inefficiency and worthlessness of the men sent 
to serve him. In Stanley he found one whom he could 
trust implicitly to do everything that zeal and energy 
could contrive in order to find him efficient men and 
otherwise carry out his plans. It was Stanley therefore 
whom he commissioned to §end him up men from 
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Zanzi bar. It was Stanley to whom he intrusted his 
Journal and other documents. Stanley had been his 
confidential friend for four months — the only white man 
to whom he had talked for six yeais It was matter 
of life and death to Livingstone to be supplied for this 
conclu din g piece of work far better than he had been for 
years back. What man m his senses would have failed 
in these circumstances to avail himself to the utmost of 
the services of one who had shown himself so efficient ; 
would have put him aside to fall back on others, albeit 
his own countrymen, who, with all their good-will, had 
not been able to save hnn fiom robbery, beggary, and a 
half-broken heart ? 

Stanley’s journey from Unyanyembe to Bagamoio was 
a perpetual straggle against hostile natives, flooded 
roads, slush, mire, and water, roaring tonents, ants and 
mosquitos, or, as he descubed it, the ten plagues of 
Egypt. On his reaching Bagamoio on the 6th May, he 
found a new surpiise A white man dressed in flannels 
and helmet appeared, and as he met Stanley congratu- 
lated him on his splendid success It was Lieutenant 
Henn, I! N , a member of the Search Expedition which 
the Royal Geogi-aplncal Society and otheis had sent out 
to look for Livingstone. The resolution to organise such 
an expedition was taken after news had come to England 
of the war between the Arabs and the natives at Un- 
yanyembe, stopping the communication with Ujiji, and 
rendering it impossible, as it was thought, for Mi 
Stanley to get to Livingstone’s lelief The expedition 
had been placed under command of Lieutenant Dawson, 
RN., with Lieutenant Henn as second, 'and was joined 
by the Rev. Charles New, a missionary from Mombasa, 
and Mr. W. Oswell Livingstone, youngest son of the 
Doctor. Stanley’s arrival at Bagamoio had been pre- 
ceded by that of some of his men, who brought the news 
that Livingstone had been found and relieved. On 
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hearing this, Lieutenant Dawson hurried to Zanzibar to 
see Dr. Kirk, and resigned his command Lieutenant 
Henn soon after followed liis example by resig ning too. 
They thought that as Dr Livingstone had been relieved 
there was no need for their going on. Mr New likewise 
declined to proceed. Mr. W. Oswell Livingstone was 
thus left alone, at first full of the determination to go on 
to his father with the men whom Stanley was providing ; 
but owing to the state of his health, and under the 
advice of Dr. Kirk, he too declined to accompany the 
expedition, so that the men from Zanzibar proceeded to 
Unyanyembe alone. 

On the 29th of May, Stanley, with Messrs Henn, 
Livingstone, New, and Morgan, departed in the “ Africa” 
from Zanzibar, and in due time reached Europe 

It was deeply to be regretted that an enterprise so 
beautiful and so entirely successful as Mr. Stanleys 
should have been in some degree marred by ebullitions 
of feeling little in harmony with the very joyous event. 
The leaders of the English Search Expedition and 
their friends felt, as they expressed it, that the wind 
had been taken out of their sails They could not but 
rejoice that Livingstone had been found and relieved, but 
it was a bitter thought that they had had no hand in 
the process. It was galling to their feelings as English- 
men that the brilliant service had been done by a stranger, 
a newspaper coi respondent, a citizen of another country. 
On a small scale that spirit of national jealousy showed 
itself, which on a wider arena has sometimes endangered 
the relations of England and America. 

When Stanley reached England, it was not to be 
overwhelmed with gratitude. At first the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society received him coldly. Instead of his 
finding Livingstone, it was surmised that Livingstone 
had found hmi. Strange things were said of hint at the 
British Association at Brighton. The daily press actually 
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challenged his truthfulness ; some of the newspapeis 
affected to treat his whole story as a myth Stanley says 
frankly that this reception gave a tone of bitterness to 
his book — Uow I Found Livingstone — which it would not 
have had if he had understood the real state of things. 
But the heart of the nation was sound ; the people be- 
lieved in Stanley, and appreciated his service. At last 
the mists eleaied away, and England acknowledged its 
debt to the American The Geogiaphical Society gave 
him the right hand of fellowship “with a warmth and 
generosity never to be forgotten.” The President apolo- 
gised for the words of suspicion he had previously used. 
Her Majesty the Queen presented Stanley with a special 
token of her regard. Unhappily, in the earlier stages of 
the affair, wounds had been inflicted which are not likely 
ever to be wholly healed Woids were spoken on both 
sides which cannot be recalled. But the great fact 
lemains, and will be written on the page of history, that 
Stanley did a noble service to Livingstone, earning 
thereby the gratitude of England and of the civilised 
woild 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

FROM UNYANYEMBE TO BANGWEOLO. 
ad. 1872-1873 

Livingstone's long wait at Unyanyembe — His plan of operations — His fifty-ninth 
birthday — Renewal of self-dedication — Letters to Agnes — to New York 
Herald — Hardness of the African battle — Wa\ ermgs of judgment, whether 
Lualaba was the Nile or the Congo — Extiacts from Journal — Gleams of 
humour — Natural history — His distress on hearing of the death of Sir 
Roderick Murchison— Thoughts on mission-work — Arrival of his escort — 
His happiness m his new men — He stai ts from Unyanyembe — Illness — Great 
amount of rain — Near Bangweolo — Incessant moibture — Flowers of the forest 
— Taking of observations legnlaily piosecuted — Dreadful state of the country 
from rain — Hunger— Furious attack of ants — Gieatness of Livingstone’s 
sufferings— Letteis to Sir Thomas Maclear, Mi Young, his brothel, and Agnes 
— His sixtieth bn tlulay — Great ■» oakness in April — Sunday services and ob- 
servations continued — Increasing illness— The end approaching — Last written 
words — Last day of his travels — He reaches Chitambo’s village, in Hala — Is 
found 011 lus knees dead, on morning of 1st May — Courage and affection of his 
attendants — His body embalmed — Camed ton ards shore — Dangers and suf- 
ferings during the maich — The party meet Lieutenant Cameron at Un- 
yanyembe — Determine to go on — Ruse at Kasekiira — Death of Dr Dillon — The 
party reach Bagamoio, and the remains are placed on board a cruiser — The 
Search Expeditions from England — to East Coast nndei Cameron — to West 
Coast undei Grandy — Explanation of Expeditions by Sir Henry Rawlinson — 
Livingstone’s remains brought to England — Examined by Sir W Fergusson and 
others— Buried m Westminster Abbey — Inseuption on slab — Livingstone’s 
wish for a forest grave — Lines from Punch — Tubutes to his memory — Sir 
Bartle Frere — The Lancet — Lord Polwaith — Florence Nightingale 

When Stanley left Livingstone at Unyanyembe there 
was nothing for the latter hut to wait there until the men 
should come to him who were to be sent up from Zanzi- 
bar. Stanley left on the 14th March , Livingstone calcu- 
lated that he would reach Zanzibar on the 1st May, that 
his men would be ready to start about the 22d May, and 
that they ought to arrive at Unyanyembe on the 10th 
or 15th July. In reality, Stanley did not reach Baga- 

2 E 
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moio till the 6th May, the men were sent off about the 
25th, and they reached Unyanyembe about the 9th 
August. A month more than had been counted on had 
to be spent at Unyanyembe, and this delay was all the 
more trying because it brought the traveller nearer to 
the rainy season. 

The intention of Dr. Livingstone, when the men 
should come, was to strike south by Ufipa, go round 
Tanganyika, then cross the Chambeze, and bear away 
along the southern shore of Bangweolo, straight west to 
the ancient fountains ; from them in eight days to 
Katanga copper mines ; from Katanga, in ten days, north- 
east to the great underground excavations, and back 
again to Katanga ; from which N.x.w. twelve days to the 
head of Lake Lincoln. “ There I hope devoutly,” he 
writes to his daughter, “ to thank the Lord of all, and 
turn my face along Lake Kamolondo, and over Lualaba, 
Tanganyika, Ujiji, and home." 

His stay at Unyanyembe was a somewhat dreary one; 
there was little to do and little to interest him. Five 
days after Stanley left him occurred his fifty-ninth birth- 
day. How his soul was exercised appears from the renewal 
of his self-dedication recorded in his Journal : — 

“ 12 lh March, Buthday — My Jesus, my King, my Life,' my All; 
I again dedicate my whole self to Thee. Accept me, and grant, O 
gracious Father, that ere tins year is gone I may finish my task In 
Jesus’ name I ask it Amen. So let it be. 

“ David Livingstone ” 

Frequent letters were written to his daughter from 
Unyanyembe, and they dwelt a good deal upon his 
difficulties, the treacherous way in which he had been 
treated, and the indescribable toil and suffering which 
had been the result. He said that in complaining to Dr. 
Kirk of the men whom he bad employed, and the dis- 
graceful use they had made of his (Kirk’s) name, he never 
meant to charge him with being the author of their 
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crimes, and it never occurred to him to say to Kiik, “ I 
don’t believe you to be the traitor they imply but Kuk 
took his complaint in high dudgeon as a covert attack 
upon himself, and did not act toward him as he ought to 
have done, considering what he owed him. His cordial 
and uniform testimony of Stanley was — “altogether he 
has behaved right nobly.” 

On the 1st May he finished a letter for the New York 
Herald , and asked God’s blessing on it. It contained 
the memorable words afterwards inscribed on the stone 
to his memory in Westminster Abbey ■ “ All I can add 
in my loneliness is, may Heaven’s rich blessing come down 
on every one — American, English, or Turk — who will help 
to heal the open sore of the world.” It happened that 
the words were written precisely a year before his death. 

Amid the universal darkness around him, the universal 
ignorance of God and of the grace and love of Jesus 
Christ, it was hard to believe that Africa should ever 
be won. He had to strengthen his faith amid this uni- 
versal desolation. We read in his Journal . — 


“ 1 3 th May — He will keep His word — the gracious One, full of 
grace and truth ; no doubt of it He said ‘ Him that cometh unto 
me, I will m no wise cast out,’ and, ‘Whatsoever ye shall ask in my 
name, I will give it ’ He will keep His word • then I can come and 
humbly present my petition, and it will be all right Doubt is here 
inadmissible, surely D L ” 


His mind ruminates on the river system of the country 
and the probability of his being in error — 


“ 21 s/ May — I wish I had some of the assurance possessed by 
others, but I am oppressed with the apprehension that, after all, it may 
turn out that I have been following the Congo , and who would risk 
being put into a cannibal pot, and converted into black man for it ?" 

“ 31 s/ May — In reference to this Nile source I have been kept in 
perpetual doubt and perplexity. I know too much to be positive 
Great Lualaba, or Lualubba, as Manyuema say. may turn out to be 
the Congo, and Nile a shorter river after all 1 The fountains flowing 


1 From false punotuation, this passage 
vol. 11 p 193. 
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north and south seem m fai our of its being the Nile Gieat westing 
is m favour of the Congo ” 

“ 2 1 th June — The medical education has led me to a continual 
tendency to suspend the judgment What a state of blessedness it 
would have been had I possessed the dead ceitainty of the homoeopathic 
persuasion, and as soon as I found the Lakes Banguoolo, Moero, and 
Kamolondo ponnng out then wateis down the gieat cential valley, 
bellowed out ‘ Huirah ' Eureka •’ and gone home in him and honest 
belief that I had settled it, and no mistake Instead of that, I am 
even now not at all ‘ cock-sure ’ that 1 have not been following down 
-what may attel all bo the Congo ” 

We now know that this was just what he had been 
doing But we honour him all the more for the diffidence 
that would not adopt a conclusion while any part of the 
evidence was wanting, and that led him to encounter 
unexampled risks and hardships befoie he would affirm 
his favourite view a3 a fact The moial lesson thus 
enforced is invaluable We are almost thankful that 
Livingstone never got his doubts solved, it would have 
been such a disappointment ; even had he known that in 
all time coming the great stream which had cast on him 
such a resistless spell would be knovn as the Livingstone 
River, and would perpetuate the mernoiy of his life and 
his efforts for the good of Africa 

Occasionally his Journal gives a gleam of humour — 
“ 18 th June . — The Ptolemaic map defines people accoid- 
ing to their food, — the Elephantophagi, the Struthio- 
phagi, the Ichthyophagi, and Anthropophagi. If we 
followed the same sort of classification, our definition 
would he by the drink, thus the tribe of stout-guzzlers, 
the roaring potheen-fuddlers, the whisky -fishoid-drinkeis, 
the vm-ordmaire bibbers, the lager-heer-swillers, and an 
outlying tribe of the brandy cocktail persuasion.” 

Natural History furnishes an unfailing interest — 
“ 19 th June. — Whydahs, though full-fledged, still gladly 
take a feed from their dam, putting down the breast to 
the grbund, and cocking up the bill and ehiiruping in 
the most engaging manner and winning way they know 
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She still gives them a little, but administers a friendly 
shove-off too. They all pick up featheis or grass, and 
hop from side to side of them mates, as if saying, Come, 
let us play at making little houses. The wagtail has 
shaken her young quite off, and has a new nest. She 
warbles prettily, veiy much like a canary, and is extremely 
active in catching flies, but eats crumbs of bread-and- 
milk too. Sun-buds visit the pomegianate flowers, and 
eat insects therein too, as well as nectai. The young 
whydah buds crouch closely together at night for heat. 
They look like a woolly ball on a branch By day they 
engage in pairing and coaxing each other. They come to 
the same twig every night. Like children, they tiy and 
lift heavy weights of featheis above their strength ” 

On 3d July a veiy sad entiy occurs “Received a note 
from Oswell, written in Apiil last, containing the sad 
intelligence of Sir Roderick’s depaiture from among us. 
Alas 1 alas ' this is the only time in my life I ever felt 
inclined to use the woid, and it bespeaks a sore heart, 
the best Mend I ever had — tiue, warm, and abiding, — he 
loved me more than I deserved , he looks down on me 
still ” This entiy indicates extraordinary depth of emo- 
tion Sii Rodeiick exeicised a kind of spell on Living- 
stone Respect for him was one of the subordinate 
motives that induced him to undertake this journey 
The hope of giving him satisfaction was one of the sub- 
ordmate rewaids to which he looked foiward. His death 
was to Livingstone a kind of scientific widowhood, and 
must have clepiived him of a great spring to exertion in 
this last wandenng. On Sir Roderick’s pait the affection 
for bun was very great “Looking back,” says his 
biogiapher, Professor Geikie, “ upon his scientific career 
when not far fiom its close, Murchison found no part of 
it which brought more pleasing recollections than the 
support he had given to African explorers— .Speke, *3rant, 
and notably Livingstone. ‘I rejoice,’ he said, ‘in the 
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steadfast tenacity with which I have upheld my confidence 
in the ultimate success of the last-named of these brave 
men. In fact, it was the confidence I placed m the un- 
dying vigour of my dear friend Livingstone which has 
sustained me in the hope that I might live to enjoy 
the supreme delight of welcoming him back to his own 
country.’ But that consummation was not to be. He 
himself was gathered to his rest just six days before 
Stanley brought news and relief to the forlorn traveller 
on Lake Tanganyika. And Livingstone, while still in 
pursuit of his quest, and withm ten months of his death, 
learned in the heart of Africa the tidings which he 
chronicled in his journal 1,1 

At other tunes he is ruminating on mission- work — 

“10 th July — No groat difficulty would be encountered m estab- 
lishing a Christian mission a hundred miles or so fiom the East Coast 
... To the natives the chief attention of the mission should be 
directed It would not be desirable or advisable to lefuse explanation 
to others , but I have avoided giving offence to intelligent Arabs who 
having pressed me, asking if I believed in Mohamad, by saying, ‘ No, 
I do not , I am a child of Jesus bin Miriam,’ avoiding anything offen- 
sive m my tone, and often adding that Mohamad found their foic- 
fathers bowing dowii to trees and stones, and did good to them by 
forbidding idolatry, and teaching the worship of the only One God 
This they all know, and it pleases them to have it recognised It 
might be good policy to lure a respectable Arab to engage fiee porters, 
and conduct the mission to the conntiy chosen, and obtain pei mission 
from the chief to build tempoiary houses A couple of Euiopc.ms 
beginning and carrying on a mission without a staff of foieign attend- 
ants, implies coarse countiy faic, it is tiue, but this would be nothing 
to those who at home amuse themselves with vigils, fasting, etc A 
great deal of power is thus lost in the Church Eastings and vigils, 
without a special object m view, are time run to waste They are 
made to minister to a sort of self-gratification, instead of being turned 
to account for the good of others They are like^groamng m sickness . 
some people amuse themselves when ill with continuous moaning 
The forty days of Lent might be annually spent in visiting adjacent 
tribes, and bearing unavoidable hunger and thirst with a good giace 
Considering the greatness of the object to be attained, men might go 
without sugaT, coffee, tea, as I went from September 18G6 to Decem- 
ber 1 S\j8 without either" 

1 Lift of Sir S. I. Murchison, vol, u pp 297-8. 
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On the subject of Missions he says, at a later period, 
8th November • “ The spirit of missions is the spirit of 
our Master ; the very genius of His religion. A diffusive 
philanthropy is Christianity itself. It requires perpet ual 
propagation to attest its genuineness.” 

Thanks to Mr Stanley and the American Consul, who 
made arrangements in a way that drew Livingstone's 
warmest gratitude, his escort arrived at last, consisting of 
fifty-seven men and boys. Several of these had gone 
with Mr. Stanley from Unyanyembe to Zanzibar ; among 
the new men were some Nassick pupils who had been 
sent from Bombay to join Lieutenant Dawson. John and 
Jacob Wainwright were among these. To Jacob Wain- 
wright, who was well-educated, we owe the earliest nar- 
rative that appeared of the last eight months of Living- 
stone’s career. How happy he was with the men now 
sent to him appears from a letter to Mr Stanley, written 
veiy near his death — “ 1 am perpetually reminded that 
I owe a great deal to you for the men you sent. With 
one exception, the party is working like a machine. I 
give my orders to Manwa Sera, and never have to repeat 
them.” Would that he had had such a company before 1 

On the 25th August the party started On the 8th 
October they reached Tanganyika, and rested, for they 
were tired, and several were sick, including Livingstone, 
who had been ill with his bowel disorder. The march 
went on slowly, and with few incidents. As the season 
advanced, rain, mist, swollen streams, and swampy ground 
became familiar. At the end of the year they were 
approaching the river Chambezc Christmas had its 
thanksgiving : • “ I thank the good Lord for the good 
gift of His Son, Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

In the second week of January they came near 
Bangweolo, and the reign of Neptune became inces- 
sant. We are told of cold rainy weather; s&metimes 
a drizzle, some tim es an incessant pour ; swollen streams 
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and increasing sponges, — making pvogiess a continual 
struggle Yet, as he passes tlnougli a foiest, he has an 
eye to its iioweis, which aie numcious and beautiful . — 

“Theie aie many floweis in the foiest , maiigohls, a white jonqinl- 
lookmg flowei without smell, many oichnls, white, yellow, anil pink 
asclcpms, with bunches ot Ficnch-white Uoweis, clematis — Mdhontui 
glouow, gladiolus, and blue and deep pm pie polygalas, glasses tilth 
white stany seed-vessels, and -.pikelets ot biownish led and yellow 
Besides the>e, theie aie benutiiul blue Houeimg bulbs, and new tloweis 
of pietty delicate hum and but little sci-nt To this list may be added 
balsams, composite ot blood-ied eoloui and of pui pie, otliei flown-, 
of hvei eoloui, blight canaiy yellow, pink oichuls on spikes thickly 
covered all lounil, and of tin ec inches in length, spideiw mts ot tine 
blue or yellow oi even pink Ditfeiout eoloui ed a-.clepiadeaj , heautitul 
yellow and led umbelliteious tloweiing plants, dill and wild pai snips, 
pietty flowcimg aloes, yellow and led, m one w hoi 1 of blossoms, peas 
and many othci llowcung plants which I do not know ” 

Observations weie taken with unremitting diligence, 
except when, as was now common, nothing could be seen 
in the heavens As they advanced, the weather became 
worse. It lamed as if nothing but lain weie cvei known 
in the watershed The path lay acioss flooded rivers, 
which weie distinguished by then cm 1 cuts only fiom the 
flooded countiy along then banks Di Livingstone bad 
to be earned over tbe riveis on the back of one of his men, 
in the fashion so giaplncally depicted on the covei of the 
Lust Journal*. The sti etches of sponge that came befoie 
and after the liveis, with their long glass and elephant- 
holes, were scaicely less Lying The inhabitants weie 
commonly, most unfuendly to tbe paity , they lefu&ed 
them food, and, wlienevei they could, deceived them as 
to the way. Hunger boie down on the paity with its 
bitter gnawing Once a mass of furious ants attacked 
the Doctor by night, driving him in despair fiom hut to 
hut. Any frame but one of non must have succumbed to 
a single month of such a life, and before a week was out, 
any bocly of mgn, not held together by a power of disci- 
pline and a charm of affection unexampled in the history 
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of difficult expeditions, would have been scattered to the 
four winds Livingstone’s own sufferings were beyond 
all previous example 

About this time he began an undated letter — his last 
— to his old friends Sir Thomas Maclear and Mr Mann. It 
was never finished, and never despatched , but as one of 
the latest things he ever wiote, it is deeply interesting, 
as showing how clear, vigoi ous, and independent his mind 
was to the very last • — 

“Like Bangv eolo, Soum Central Africa 

“My dear Friends Maclear and Mann, — . . My work 

at present is mainly retiaung my steps to take up the thread of 
my exploration It counts 111 my lost time, hut I tiy to make 
the most of it by going louncl outside this lake and all the sources, 
so that no one may come aftenvaids and cut me out I have a 
paity of good men, selected liy II M Stanley, 11 ho, at the instance 
of James Goulon Jlennett, ot the New YmL lie) aid, acted the pait of a 
good Samantan tiuly, and lchcvcd my soic necessities A dutiful son 
could not have done moie than be geneioesly did. I bless him The 
men, fifty-six in numbci, have behaved as well as Makololo I 
cannot a waul them highci piai&e, though they have not the courage of 
that biu\e kind-heaitecl people From Unyanycmbe we went due 
south to avoid an Aiab wai which had been going on for eighteen 
months. It is like one of our CalTie wais, with this difference — no 
one is clinched theieby, foi all tiade is stopped, and the Home 
Government pays nothing We then went westward to Tanganyika, 
and along its eastern excessively mountainous bank to the end The 
heat was leally broiling among the locks No rain had fallen, and 
the glass being generally burned off, the heat lose off the black ashes 
as if out of an oven, yet the flowers persisted in coming out of the 
burning soil, .and geneially without leaves, as if it had been a custom 
that they must obscive by a law of the Medes and Persians This 
part detained us long , the men's limbs were affected with a sort of 
subcutaneous inflammation — black lose or erysipelas, — and when I 
pioposed mildly and medically to relieve the tension it was too 
homble to be thought of, but they willingly earned the helpless 
Theu we mounted up at once into the high, cold legion Urungu, south 
of Tanganyika, anil into the middle of the rainy season, with well- 
gioivn gia^s and everything oppiessively green, ram so often that do 
obseri ations could be made, except at wide intervals I could 
form no opinion as to oui longitude, and but little of our latitudes 
Tluee of the Bauiungu chiefs, one a gieat ftiond of mine, Nasonso, 
had died, and the population all turned topsyffuivy, s<8 I could 
make no use of previous observations They elect sisteis’ 01 brotheis’ 
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sons to the chieftainship, instead of the heir-apparent Food was 
not to he had for either love oi money, 

“ I was at the mercy of guides who did not know their own 
country, and when I insisted on following the compass, they threatened, 

‘ no food for five or ten days in that line ’ They brought us 
down to the back or north side of Bangweolo, while I wanted to 
cross the Chainbezc and go round its southern side So back again 
south-eastwards we had to bend The Portuguese crossed this Chambeze 
a long time ago, and are therefore the first European discoverers 
We were not black men with Portuguese names like those for whom 
the feat of crossing the continent was eagerly claimed by Lisbon states- 
men Di Lacerda was a man of scientific attainments, and Governor 
of Tette, but finding Cazembe at the rivulet called Chungu, he unfor- 
tunately succumbed to fever ten days after his airrval He seemed 
anxious to make his way acioss to Angola Misled by the similarity 
of Chambeze to Zambesi, they all thought it to be a branch of the river 
that flows past Tette, Senna, and Shupanga, by Luabo and Kongon6 to 
the sea 

“I rather stupidly took up the same idea from a map saying 
‘ Zambesi ’ (eastern branch), believing that the map printer had some 
authority for his asseition My fiist crossing was thus as fruitless as 
theirs, and I was less excusable, for I ought to have remembered that 
while Chambeze is the true native name of the northern river, Zambesi 
is not the name of the southern river at all It is a Portuguese cor- 
ruption of Dombazi, which we adopted rather than introduce confusion 
by new names, in the same way that we adopted Nyassa instead of 
Nyanza la Nyinyesi = Lake of the Stars, which the Poituguese, from 
hearsay coriupted into Xyavsa The English have been woise propa- 
gatois of nonsense than Poituguese ‘Geography of Nyassa’ was 
thought to be a learned way of writing the name, though ‘ Nyassi ’ 
means long glass and nothing else It took me twenty-two months to 
eliminate the error into which I was led, and then it was not by my own 
acuteneos, but by the chief Cazembe, who was lately louted and slain 
by a paity of Banyamwezi He gave me the first hint of the truth, 
and that rather in a bantering strain ‘ One piece of water is just like 
another , Bangweolo water is just like Moero water, Chambeze water 
like Luapula water , they are all the same , but your chief oidered you 
to go to the Bangweolo, therefoie by all means go, but wait a few days, 
till I have looked out for good men as guides, and good food for you to 
eat,’ etc etc . 

“I was not sure but that it was all royal chaff, till I made 
my way back south to the head-waters again, and had the natives of 
the islet Mpabala slowly moving the hands all around the great ex- 
panse, with 183° of sea honzon, and saying that is Chambeze, forming 
the great Bangweolo, and disappearing behind that western headland 
to change its name to Luapula, and run down past Cazembe to Moero 
That was the moment of discovery, and not my passage or the Portu- 
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guese passage of the river. If, however, any one chooses to claim 
for them the discovery of Chambeze as one line of drainage of the Nile ' 
valley, I shall not fight with lnm , Culpepper’s astrology was in the 
same way the foierunner of the Herschels’ and the other astronomers 
that followed ’’ 

To another old friend, Mr. James Young, he wrote 
about the same time . “ Opera pcrncto ludemus — the work 
being finished, we will play — you remember in your Latin 
Rudiments lang syne. It is true for you, and I rejoice 
to thmk it is now your portion, after working nobly, to 
play. May you have a long spell of it 1 I am differently 
situated ; I shall never be able to play ... To me it 
seems to be said, ‘ If thou forbear to deliver them that 
are drawn unto death, and those that be ready to be 
slain ; if thou sayest, Behold we knew it not, doth not 
He that pondereth the heart consider, and He that keepeth 
thy soul doth He not know, and shall He not give to 
every one according to his works ? ’ I have been led, un- 
wittingly, into the slaving field of the Banians and Arabs 
in Central Afiica. I have seen the woes inflicted, and I 
must still work and do all I can to expose and mitigate 
the evils Though hard work is still to be my lot, I look 
genially on others more favoured m their lot. I would 
not be a member of the ‘ International,’ for I love to see 
and think of others enjoying life. 

“ During a large part of this journey I had a strong 
presentiment that I should never live to finish it. It 
is weakened now, as I seem to see the end towards 
which I have been striving looming in the distance. 
Tins presentiment did not interfere with the performance 
of any duty ; It only made me think a great deal more 
of the future state of being.” 

In his latest letters there is abundant evidence that 
the great desire of his heart was to expose the slave- 
trade, rouse public feeling, and get that* great hindrance 
to all good for ever swept away. 
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“ Spare no pains,” lie wrote to Dr. Kirk in 1871, “ in 
attempting to peisuade your superiors to this end, and 
the Divine blessing will descend on you and yours.” 

To his daughter Agnes he wiote (15th August 1872) • 
“ No one can estimate the amount of God-pleasing good 
that will be done, if, by Divine favour, this awful slave- 
trade, into the midst of which 1 have come, be abolished. 
This will be something to have lived for, and the convic- 
tion has grown m my mmd that it was for this end I 
have been detained so long ” 

To his brother in Canada he says (December 1872) 

“ If the good Loid peimits me to put a stop to the 
enormous evils of the inland slave-trade, I shall not 
grudge my hunger and toils I shall bless His name 
with all my heait. The Nile sources are valuable to 
me only as a means of enabling me to open my mouth 
with power among men. It is this power I hope to 
apply to remedy an enormous evil, and join my poor 
httle helping hand in the enormous i evolution that in 
His all-embiacmg Piovidence He has been canymg oil 
for ages, and is now actually helping forward. Men may 
think I covet fame, but I make it a rule never to read 
aught written in my piaise ” 

Livingstone’s la^t birthday (19th March 1873) found 
him in much the same circumstances as befoie. “ Thanks 
to the Almighty Pieseiver of men for spaiing me thus 
far on the journey of life. Can I hope for ultimate 
success 2 So many obstacles have arisen. Let not Satan 
prevail over me, O my good Lord Jesus.” A few days 
after (24th March), “ Nothing earthly will make me give 
up my work in despair I encourage myself in the Lord 
my God, and go forward." 

In the beginning of April, the bleeding from the 
bowels, from which he had been suffering, became more 
copious, vand his.weakness was pitiful; still he longed for 
strength to finish his work. Even yet the old passion 
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for natural history was strong, the aqueous plants that 
abounded everywhere, the caterpillars that after eating 
the plants ate one another, and were such clumsy 
swimmers ; the fish with the hook-shaped lower jaw that 
enabled them to feed as they skimmed past the plants , 
the morning summons of the cocks and turtle-doves ; the 
weird scream of the fish eagle — all engaged his interest. 
Observations continued to be taken, and the Sunday 
services were always held 

But on the 21st April a change occurred. In a shaky 
hand he wrote “Tried to ride, but was forced to lie 
down, and they carried me back to vil exhausted.” A 
kitanda or palanquin had to be made for carrying him. 
It was sony work, for his pams were excruciating and 
his weakness excessive On the 27th Apiil 1 he was 
apparently at the lowest ebb, and wrote in his Journal 
the last words he ever penned — “ Knocked up quite, and 
remain = recover sent to buy milch goats. We are on 
the hanks of It Molilamo.” 

The word “ recover ” seems to show that he had no 
presentnnent of death, but cherished the hope of re- 
covery , and Mr. Waller has pointed out, fiom his own 
sad observation of numerous cases in connection with the 
Universities Mission, that malarial poisoning is usually 
unattended with the apprehension of death, and that in 
none of these instances, any more than in the case of 
Livingstone, were there any such messages, or instruc- 
tions, or expressions of trust and hope as are usual on 
the part of Christian men when death is near. 

The 29th April was the last day of his travels. In 
the morning ho directed Susi to take down the side of 
the hut that the kitanda might be brought along, as the 
door would not admit it, and he was quite unable to walk 
to it. Then came the crossmg of a river , then progress 
through swamps and plashes ; and when ihey gc& to any 

1 ThiB was the eleventh anniversary of his wife’s death. 
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thing like a dry plain, he would ever and anon beg of 
1 them to lay him down. At last they got him to Ckit- 
ambo’s village, in Ilala, where they had to put him under 
the eaves of a house duiing a drizzling rain, until the 
hut they were building should he got ready. 

Then they laid him on a rough bed in the hut, where 
he spent the night Next day he lay undisturbed He 
asked a few wandering questions about the country — 
especially about the Luapula. His people knew that the 
end could not be far off. Nothing occurred to attiact 
notice during the early part of the night, but at four in 
the morning, the boy who lay at his door called in alarm for 
Susi, fearing that their master was dead. By the candle 
still burning they saw him, not in bed, but kneeling at 
the bedside, with his head buried in his hands upon the 
pillow. The sad yet not unexpected truth soon became 
evident : he had passed away on the furthest of all his 
journeys, and without a single attendant. But he had 
died in the act of prayer — prayer offered in that rever- 
ential attitude about which he was always so particular ; 
commending his own spirit, with all his dear ones, as was 
his wont, into the hands of his Saviour ; and commending 
Africa — his own dear Africa — with all her woes and 
sms and wrongs, to the Avenger of the oppressed and the 
Redeemer of the lost. 

If anythmg were needed to commend the African race, 
and prove them possessed of qualities fitted to make a 
noble nation, the courage, affection, and persevering 
loyalty shown by lus attendants after his death might 
well have this effect. When the sad event became 
known among the men, it was cordially resolved that 
every effort should be made to carry their master’s 
remains to Zanzibar. Such an undertaking was ex- 
tremely perilous, for there were not merely the ordinary 
risks of gravel to a small body of natives, but there was 
also the superstitious horror everywhere prevalent con- 
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nected with the dead. Chitambo must be kept in 
ignorance of what had happened, otherwise a ruinous 
fine would be sure to be inflicted on them. The secret 
however oozed out, but happily the chief was reasonable. 
Susi and Chuma, the old attendants of Livingstone, 
became now the leaders of the company, and they fulfilled 
their task right nobly. The interesting narrative of Mr. 
Waller at the end of the Last Journals tells us how 
calmly yet efficiently they set to work. Arrangements 
were made for drying and embalming the body, after 
removing and burying the heart and other viscera. For 
fourteen days the body was dried in the sun. After 
being wrapped in calico, and the legs bent inwards at the 
knees, it was enclosed in a large piece of bark from a 
Myonga tree in the form of a cylinder ; over this a piece 
of sail-cloth was sewed ; and the package was lashed to a 
pole, so as to be carried by two men. Jacob Wainwright 
carved an inscription on the Mvula tree under which the 
body had rested, and where the heart was buried, and 
Chitambo was charged to keep the grass cleared away, 
and to protect two posts and a cross piece which they 
erected to mark the spot. 

They then set out on their homeward march. It was 
a serious journey, for the terrible exposure had affected 
the health of most of them, and many had to lie down 
through sickness. The tribes through which they passed 
were generally friendly, but not always. At one place 
they had a regular fight. On the whole, their progress 
was wonderfully quiet and regular. Everywhere they 
found that the news of the Doctor’s death had got before 
them. At one place they heard that a party of English- 
men, headed by Dr. Livingstone’s son, on their way to 
relieve his father, had been seen at Bagamoio some months 
previously. As they approached Unyanyembe, they 
learned that the party was there, but, when,, Chuma 
ran on before, he was disappointed to find that Oswell 
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Livingstone was not among them. Lieutenant Cameion, 
Dr. Dillon, and Lieutenant Murphy were there, and 
heard the tidings of the men with deep emotion. 
Cameron wished them to bury the remains \s hei c they 
were, and not run the risk of conveying them through 
the Ugogo country, hut the men were inflexible, detei- 
mined to cairy out tlieii first intention This was not 
the only interference with these devoted and faithful 
men. Considering how carefully they had gatheied all 
Livingstone’s property, and how conscientiously, at the 
risk of their lives, they weie carrying it to the coast, 
to transfer it to the Biitish Consul there, it was 
not warrantable in the new-comers to take the boxes 
from them, examine their contents, and carry off a 
part of them. Nor do we think Lieutenant Cameron 
was entitled to take away the instruments with which 
all Livingstone’s observations had been made for a 
series of seven years, and use them, though only tem- 
porarily, for the pui poses of his expedition, inasmuch 
as he thereby made it impossible so to reduce Living- 
stone’s observations as that correct results should be 
obtained from them Sir Henry Iiawlinson seems not 
to have adveited to this result of Mr. Cameron’s act, 
in his reference to the matter from the chair of the Geo- 
giaphical Society. 

On leaving Unyanyembe the party were joined by 
Lieutenant Murphy, not much to the promotion of unity 
of action or harmonious feeling At Kasekera a spirit of 
opposition was shown by the inhabitants, and a ruse was 
resorted to so as to throw them off their guard. It was 
lesolved to pack the lemains in such form that when 
wrapped in calico they should appear like an ordinary 
bale of merchandise. A fagot of mapira stalks, cut into 
lengths of about six feet, was then swathed in cloth, to 
imitate .a dead body about to be buried. This was sent 
back along the way to Unyanyembe, as if the party had 
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changed their minds and resolved to bury the r emains 
theie. The bearers, at nightfall, began to throw away 
the mapiia rods, and then the wrappings, and when they 
had thus disposed of them they returned to their com- 
panions The villagers of Kasekera had now no sus- 
picion, and allowed the party to pass unmolested. But 
though one tragedy was averted, another was enacted at 
Kasekera — the dreadful suicide of Dr. Dillon while suf- 
feiing from dysentery and fever. 

The cortege now passed on without further incident, 
and arrived at Bagamoio in Febiuary 1874. Soon after 
they reached Bagamoio a cruiser anived from Zanzibar, 
with the acting Consul, Captain Pndeaux, on board, and 
the remains were conveyed to that island previous to 
their being sent to England 

The men that for nine long months remained steadfast 
to theii purpose to pay honour to the remains of their 
master, in the midst of innumerable trials and dangers 
and without hope of reward, have established a strong 
claim to the gratitude and admiiation of the world 
Would that the debt were promptly repaid in efforts to 
fiee Afuca fiom her oppressors, and send throughout all 
her bordeis the Divine proclamation, “ Glory to God in 
the highest, on earth peace, good-will to men.” 

In regard to the Search party to which reference has 
been made, it may be stated that when Livingstone’s 
purpose to go back to the barbarous regions where he 
had suffered so much before became known in England it 
excited a feeling of profound concern. Two expeditions 
were ai ranged That to the East Coast, organised 
by the Royal Geographical Society, was placed under 
Lieutenant Cameron, and included in its ranks Robert 
Moffat, a grandson of Dr. Moffat’s, who (as has been 
already stated) fell eaily a sacufice to fever The 
members of the expedition suffered much from sickness ; 
it was broken up at Unyanyembe, when the party bear- 

2 f * 
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ing the remains of Dr Livingstone was met. The other 
party, under command of Lieutenant Giandy, was to go to 
the West Coast, stait from Loanda, stnke the Congo, and 
move on to Lake Lincoln This expedition was fitted 
out solely at the cost of Mr Young He was deeply con- 
cerned for the safety of his friend, knowing how he was 
hated by the slave-traders whose iniquities he had 
exposed, and thinking it likely that if he once reached 
Lake Lincoln he would make for the West coast along the 
Congo. The purpose of these expeditions is carefully 
explained in a letter addressed to Dr. Livingstone by 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, then President of the Loyal 
Geographical Society — 

“ London, Nov 20, ls72 

“ Dear Dr Livingstone, — You will no doubt have heaid of fin 
Bartle Frere’s deputation to Zanzibar long befoie you iceeive tins, 
and you will have learnt w lth lieaitfelt satisfaction that thcie is now 
a definite piospect of the infamous East African slave-trade being 
suppiessed For this gieat end, if it be achieved, we shall be mainly 
indebted to your leccnt lotteis, which have had apoweiful effect on 
the public mind m England, and have thus stimulated the action of 
the Government Sn Baltic will keep you informed of his arrange- 
ments, if theie are any means ot communicating with the interior, and 
I am sure you will assist him to the utmost of youi power in can 3 mg 
out the good work 111 w Inch he is engaged 

“ It was a great disappointment to us that Lieutenant Dawson’s 
expedition, which we fitted out 111 the beginning of the year with such 
completenes-, did not 30111 you at Unyanyembe, foi it could not have 
faded to be of sen ice to 3011 111 many ways. We aie now t^ing 
to aid you with a second expedition under Lieutenant Cameron, 
whom we have sent out under S11 Bartle's ordeis, to join you if 
possible in the vicinity of Lake Tanganyika, and attend to youi 
wishes in respect to lus fuither movements We leave it entiiely to 
your disci etion whether you like to keep Mi Camcion with you or 
to send him on to the Victoria Xyanza, or any other points that you 
are unable to visit yourself Of course the gieat point of interest con- 
nected with your present e.xploiation is the determination of the 
lower course of the Lualaba Mr Stanley still adheres to the view, 
which you formeih held, that it drains into the Nile , but if the levels 
which you give are correct, this is impossible At any late, the 
opinion of the identity of the Congo and Lualaba is now becoming 
so universal that' Mr Young has come forward with a donation of 
£2000 to enable us to send another expedition to your assistance up 
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that liver, and Lieutenant G randy, with a crew of twenty Kioomen, 
will accoidmgly be pulling up the Congo before many months aie 
over Whcthei he mil ically be able to penetiate to yom unvioited 
lake, or beyond it to Lake Lincoln, is, of couiae, a mattei of great 
doubt , but it will at any late be giatifying to you to know that 
suppoi t is approaching you both from the west and east We all 
highly admne and appieciate youi indomitable energy and pei sever- 
ance, and the Geogiaphical Society will do everything 111 its power to 
suppoi t you, so as to compensate 111 some measure for the loss you 
have sustained in the death of your old tucnd Sir Roderick Murchison 
My own tenure of office evpues 111 May, and it is not yet decided who 
is to succeed me, hut whnem may he our l’icsident, our interest 111 
your pioceedmgs will not slacken Mi Wallei mil, I daresay, have 
told you that we have just sent a memonal to Mi Gladstone, praying 
that a pension may be at once confeired upon join daughters, and I 
have every hope that our piayei may be successful You will see by 
the papers, now sent to you, that theie has been much aenmomous 
discussion of late on African affairs I have tried myself in eveiy 
possible way to thiow oil on the tioubled wateis, and begin to hope 
now foi something like peace 1 shall be veiy glad to lieai from jou 
if you can spaie tune to send me a line, and mil always keep a 
watchful cie o\ 01 j 0111 mteiests — I lemain, yoius \ eiy tiulv, 

“II C Eawlinson." 

The remains were bi ought to Aden on board the 

Calcutta,” and thereafter transferred to the P and 0. 
steamer “ Main a.” which amved at Southampton on the 
1 5th of Apnl Mr. Thomas Livingstone, eldest surviving 
son of the Doctor, being then in Egypt on account of 
his health, 1 had gone on board at Alexandria The body 
was conveyed to London by special train and deposited in 
the rooms of the Geographical Society in Savile Row. 

In the course of the evening the remains were ex- 
amined by Sm William Feigusson and several other 
medical gentlemen, including Dr London of Hamilton, 
whose professional skill and great kindness to his family 
had gained for Inm a high place in the esteem and love 
of Livingstone To many persons it had appeared so 
incredible that the remains should have been brought 
from the heart of Afiica to London, that some conclusive 
identification of the body seemed to he necessary to 

1 Thomas never regained robuBt health He died at Alexandria, 15th March 1876 
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set all doubt at rest. The state of the arm, the one 
that had been broken by the lion, supplied the crucial 
evidence. “ Exactly in the legion of the attachment of 
the deltoid to the humerus ” (said Sir William Fergusson 
iu a contribution to the Lancet, April 18, 1874), “there 
weie the indications of an oblique fracture. On moving 
the arm there weie the indications of an ununited 
fracture A closer identification and dissection displayed 
the false joint that had so long ago been so well lecog- 
nised by tho^e who had examined the arm in former 
days. . . . The first glance set my mind at rest, and 
that, with the further examination, made me as positive 
as to the identification of these lemains as that there has 
been among us in modem times one of the greatest men 
of the human lace — David Livingstone.” 

On Saturday, April 18, 1874, the lemains of the great 
traveller weie committed to their resting-place near the 
centre of the nave of Westminster Abbey. Many old 
friends of Livingstone came to be piesent, and many of 
his admirers, Avlio could not but avail themselves of 
the oppoitumty to pay a last tubute of respect to his 
memory The Abbey was crowded in every part from 
winch the spectacle might lie seen The pall-beaiers were 
Mr Ii M. Stanley, Jacob Wamwright, Sir T. Steele, Di 
Kirk, Mr W F Webb, Lev Horace Waller, Mr. Oswell, 
and Mr. E D Young. Two of these, Mr Wallei and Di 
Kirk, along with Dr Stewait, who was also present, had 
assisted twelve veais before at the funeial of Mis. Living- 
stone at Shupanga Dr Moffat too was there, full of sor- 
i owful admiration Amid a service which was emphatically 
impressive throughout, the simple words of the hymn, 
sung to the tune of Tallis, weie peculiarly touching — 

“ 0 God of Bethel 1 by whose hand 
Thy people still aie fed, 

«■ Who through this weary pilgrimage 

Hast all our fathers led.” 
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The black slab that now marks the resting-place of 
Livingstone bears this inscription — 

BROUGHT BY FAITHFUL HANDS 
OVER LAND AND SEA, 

HERE RESTS 

DAVID LIVINGSTONE, 

MISSIONARY, TRAVELLER, PHILANTHROPIST, 

BORN MARCH 19, 1813, 

AT BLANTYRE, LANARKSHIRE 
DIED MAY 4, 1 1873, 

AT CIIITAMBO’S VILLAGE, ILALA 

For thirty years his life was spent in an unwearied effort to evangelize 
the native laces, to explore the undiscovered secrets, 
and abolish the desolating slave-trade of Central Africa, 
where, with his last words he wiote 

“All I can say in my solitude is, may Heaven’s nch blessing 
conic down on every one — American, English, Turk — 
who will help to heal this open sore of the world ” 

Along the right border of the stone are the words : — 

TANTUS AMOR VERI, NIHIL EST QUOD NOSCERE MALIM 
QUASI FLUVII CAUSAS PER S/ECULA TANTA LATENTES. 

And along the left border — 

OTHER SHEEP I nAVE WHICH ARE NOT OF TOTS FOLD, 

THEM ALSO I MUST BRING, AND THEY SHALL HEAR MY VOICE 

On the 25tli June 1868, not far from the northern 
border of that lake Bangweolo on whose southern shore 
he passed away, Dr. Livingstone came on a grave in a 
forest. He says of it — 

“ It was a little rounded mound, as if the occupant 
sat in it in the usual native way ; it was strewed over 
with flour, and a number of the large blue beads put on 

1 In the Last Journals the date is 1st May , on the stone fth May. ^the attend- 
ants could not quite determine the day 
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it , a little path, showed that it had visitors. This is the 
sort of grave I should piefer to be in the still, still 
forest, and no hand evei distuib my bones The graves 
at home always seemed to me to be miserable, especially 
those in the cold damp clay, and without elbow-room 
but I have nothing to do 1 mt wait till He who is over all 
decides where I have to lay me down and die Poor Mary 
lies on Shupanga brae, ‘ and beeks foment the sun.’ ” 

“He who is over all” decreed that while his lieait 
should he m the leafy forest, m such a spot as be loved 
lus bones should repose in a great Christian temple, 
where many, day by day, as they read his name, would 
rec all his noble Christian life, and feel how like he was to 
Him of whom it is written — “The Spirit of the Lord 
God is upon me ; because the Lord hath anointed me to 
preach good tidings to the meek * he hath sent me to 
bind up the broken-heaited, to proclaim liberty to the 
captives, and the opening of the prison to them that are 
bound; to pioclann the acceptable year of the Lord, and 
the day of vengeance of our God ; to comfort all that 
mourn , to appoint unto them that mourn m Zion, to give 
unto them beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for mourning, 
the garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness ; that 
they might be called trees of righteousness, the planting 
of the Lord, that he might be glorified.” 

“ Droop half-mast colours, bow, bareheaded crowds 
As this plain coffin 0V1 tlu* side is slung, 

To pass by woods ot masts and latlined slnouds, 

As erst by Attic's tiunks, liana-hung 

'Tis the last mile of many thousands trod 
With failing strength but never failing will. 

By the worn frame, now at its rest with God, 

That never rested from its fight with ill 

Or if the ache of travel and of toil 

Would sometimes wring a short, sharp cry of pain 
*Fiom agony of fever, blam and boil, 

'Twas but to crash it down and on again ' 
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He knew not that the ti unipet lie had blown 
Out of the tlailviiess of that dismal land, 

Had leached and loused an army of its own 

To strike the chains fiom the slave’s fettered hand 

Now we believe, he knows, secs all is well , 

How God had stayed his will and shaped Ins way, 

To bring the light to those that daiklmg dwell 
With gams that life’s devotion well repay 

Open the Abbey doors and bear him in 

To sleep m ith king and statesman, chief and sage, 
The mi-.sion.niy come of ueavei-kin, 

But great by work that luooks no lower wage 

He needs 110 epitaph to guaid a name 

Which men shall puze while woitliy work is known , 
He lived and died for good — be that Ins fame 

Let maible c nimble this is Living — stone ’’ — Punch. 


Eulogiums on the dead are often attempts, sometimes 
sufficiently clumsy, to conceal one half of the truth and 
fill the eye with the othei In the case of Livingstone 
there is teally nothing to conceal In tracing his life 
in these pages we have found no need for the brilliant 
colours of the rhetoiieian, the ingenuity of the partisan, 
or the enthusiasm of the hero-worshipper. We have 
felt, from first to last, that a plain, honest statement of 
the truth regaiding him would be a higher panegyric than 
any ideal picture that could be drawn. The best tributes 
paid to his memory by distinguished countrymen were 
the most liteial — we might almost say the most prosaic. 
It is hut a few leaves we can reproduce of the many 
wreaths that weie laid on his tomb. 

Sir Baitle Fiere, as President of the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society, after a copious notice of his life, summed it 
up in these words "As a whole, the work of his life will 
surely be held up in ages to come as one of singular noble- 
ness of design, and of unflinching energy and self-sacrifice 
in execution. It will he long ere any «one m^i will be 
able to open so large an extent of unknown land to 
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civilised mankind Yet longer, perhaps, ere we find a 
brighter example of a life of such continued and useful 
self-devotion to a noble cause.” 

In a lecent letter to Dr. Livingstone's eldest dauglitei 
Sir Bartle Fiere (after saying that be was fust introduced 
to Dr. Livingstone by Mi. Plnllip, the painter, as “one 
of the noblest men be bad ever met,” and rehearsing the 
history of bis early acquaintance) remaiks — 

“I could baldly venture to desciibe my estimate of 
bis character as a Christian fuithei than by saying that 
I never met a man who fulfilled moie completely my idea 
of a perfect Clnistian gentleman, — actuated m what be 
thought, and said, and did, by the highest and most 
chivalrous spint, modelled on the precepts of bis great 
Master and Exemplar. 

“ As a man of science, I am less competent to judge, 
for my knowledge of bis work is to a great extent second- 
hand , but derived, as it is, fiom observeis like Sir Thomas 
Maclear, and geograplieis like Arrowsnnth, I believe bin. 
to be quite unequalled as a scientific tiavellei, in the caie 
and accuracy with which he observed In other branches 
of science I had moie oppoi trinities of satisfying myself, 
and of knowing liow keen and accurate was lus obsei ra- 
tion, and how extensive his knowledge of eveiything con- 
nected with natural science, but every page of lus journals, 
to the last week of lus life, testified to his wondeiful 
natural poweis andaccuiate observation. Thndly, as a 
missionary and exploier I have always put lnm in the 
very first rank. He seemed to me to possess in the most 
wonderful degree that union of opposite qualities which 
were required for such a work as openirfg out heathen 
Africa to Christianity and civilisation. No man had a 
keener sympathy with even the most barbarous and un- 
enlightened , none had a more aident desire to benefit and 
improve’.the most abject. In his aims, no man attempted, 
on a grander or more thorough scale, to benefit and im- 
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prm c those of his rare who most needed improvement, 
and light In the execution of what he undertook, I 
nevei met his equal for energy and sagacity, and I feel 
sure that future ages will place him among the very first 
of those missionanes, who, following the apostles, have 
continued to cairy the light of the gospel to the darkest 
regions of the woild, throughout the last 1800 years. As 
regai ds the value of the work he accomplished, it might 
be pi’emature to &2ieak, — not that I think it possible I can 
over-estimate it, but because I feel sure that every yeai 
will add fiesh evidence to show how well-considered 
were the plans he took in hand, and how vast have been 
the lesults of the movements he set in motion” 

The generous and heaity appreciation of Livingstone 
by the medical profession was well expressed in the words 
of the Lancet “ Few men have disappeared from our 
ranks moie universally deplored, as few have served in 
them with a higher purpose oi shed upon them the 
lustie of a purei devotion ” 

Lord Pohvarth, in acknowledging a letter from Dr 
Livingstone’s daughtei, thanking him for some words on 
her father, wiote thus “ I luu e long cherished the memory 
of his example, and feel that the tiuest beauty was his 
essentially Christian spirit Many admire in him the great 
explorer and the noble-hearted philantlnopist , but I hke 
to think of hnn, not only thus, but as a man who was a 
servant of God, loved His Word intensely, and while he 
spoke to men of God, spoke more to God of men 

'* His memory will never peii&h, though the first fresh- 
ness, and the impulse it gives just now, may fade ; but 
his prayers will* be had in evei lasting remembrance, and 
unspeakable blessings will yet flow to that vast continent 
he opened up at the expense of his life. God called and 
qualified him for a noble work, which, by grace, he nobly 
fulfilled, and we can love the honoured servant, afid adore 
the gracious Master ” 
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Lastly, we give tlie beautiful wreath of Florence 
Nightingale, also in the form of a letter to Dr. Living- 
stone’s daughter • — 

“ London, Feb 18, 1874 

“ Deab Miss Livingstone, — I am only one of all 
England which is feeling with you and for you at this 
moment. 

“ But Sir Bartle Frere encourages me to write 
to you. 

“We cannot help still yearning to hear of some hope 
that your great father may be still alive 

“ God knows , and in knowing that He knows who 
is all wisdom, goodness and power, we must find oiu 
rest. 

“He has taken away, if at last it be as we fear, 
the greatest man of his generation, for Dr. Livingstone 
stood alone 

“ There are few enough, but a few statesmen There 
are few enough, but a few great in medicine, or in art, or 
in poetry. There are a few great travellers. But Dr 
Livingstone stood alone as the great Missionary Travellei , 
the brmger-in of civilisation ; or rather the pioneer of 
civilisation — he that cometh before — to races lying in 
darkness 

“I always think of him as what John the Baptist, 
had he been livmg in the nineteenth century, would 
have been 

“ Dr. Livingstone’s fame was so woild-wide that 
there were other nations who understood him even 
better than we did. 

“ Learned philologists from Germany, not at all 
orthodox in their opinions, have yet told me that Dr 
Livingstone was the only man who understood races, and 
how to deal with them for good ; that he was the one 
true missionary. We cannot console ourselves for our 
loss. He is irreplaceable. 
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“ It is not sad that he should have died out there 
Peiliaps it was the thing, much as he yearned for home, 
that was the fitting end for him He may have felt it 
so himself 

“But would that he could have completed that which 
he offeied his life to God to do I 

“ If God took him, however, it was that his life was 
completed, in God’s sight ; his woik finished, the most 
oloiious woik of oui generation 

“ He has opened those countries foi God to enter in 
He struck the first blow to abolish a hideous slave-trade 
“ He, like Stephen, was the first maityr 

He climbed the steep ascent of heaven, 

Tin ough pcil), toil, and pam , 

O God ' to us may giace be given 
To follou in liia tram 1 

‘ To us it is very dreary, not to have seen him again 
that he should have had none of us by him at the last . 
no last word or message 

“I feel this with regaid to my dear father, and one 
who was rnoie than mother to me, Mrs. Bracebndge, 
who went with me to the Crimean war, both of whom 
were taken fiom me last month 

“ How much more must we feel it, with regard to oui 
great discoveier and hero, dying so far off' 

“ But does he i egret it 1 How much he must know 
now 1 how much he must have enjoyed 1 

“ Though how much we would give to know his 
thoughts, alone with God, during the latter days of his 
life. 

“ May we not say, with old Baxter (something altered 
fiom that verse) ? — 

My knowledge of that life is small, 

The eye of faith is dim , 

But 'tis enough that Chi ist knows aft. 

And he will be with II im 
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‘‘Let us think only of him and of his present hap- 
* pin ess, his eternal happiness, and may God say to us 
‘Let not your lieait be troubled.’ Let us exchange a 
‘ God bless you/ and fetch a real blessing from God in 
saying so. 

“Florence Nightingale.” 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

POSTHUMOUS INFLUENCE. 

History of his life not completed it Ins death — Thrilling effect of the tragedy of 
Hala — Livingstone's influence on the slavc-tiade— His letters from Manyuema 
— Sir Bartle Frere’s mission to Zanzibar — Successful efforts of Dr Kirk with 
Sultan of Zanzibar — The land route — The sea route — Slave tiadc declared 
illegal— Egypt— The Soudan — Colonel Gordon — Conventions mth Turkey — 
Emg Mtesa of Uganda — Nyassa district — Introduction of law ful commerce — 
Various commercial enterprises m progress — Influence of Livingstone on 
exploration — Enterpnsc of newspapers — Exploring undertakings of various 
' nations— Lningstono’s peisonal service to science — Ills hard work in science 
the cause of lcspeet — His influence on missionary enterprise — Livingstowa— 
Dr Stowait — Mr E D Young— Blanty re — The Universities Mission undci 
Bishop Stecre — Its return to the mainland and to Nyassa district — Church 
Missionaiy Society at Nyanza — London Missionary Society at Tanganyika- 
French, Inland, Baptist, and American missions — Medical missions — The Fisk 
Livingstone hall — Livingstone's great legacy to Africa, a spotless Christian 
name and character — Honours of the futuie 

The heait of David Livingstone was laid under tlie mvula 
tree in llala, and liis bones in Westminster Abbey , but 
his spirit marched on The history of his life is not com- 
pleted with the lecoid of his death The continual cry 
of his heart to be peuuitted to finish his work was 
answered, answered thoroughly, though not ui the way 
he thought of The tin ill that went through the civilised 
world when his death and all its touching circumstances 
became known, did more for Afnca than he could have 
done had he completed his task and spent years in this 
country following it up. From the worn-out figure 
kneeling at the bedside hi the hut in llala, an electric 
spark seemed to fly, quickening lieai ts„ on ev^ry side. 
The statesman felt it ; it put new vigour into the 
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despatches lie wrote and the measures he devised witli 
regard to the slave-trade The merchant felt it, and 

O . 

began to plan in earnest how to ti averse the continent 
with roads and lailways, and open it to commerce from 
shore to centre Tlie explorer felt it, and started with 
high purpose on new' scenes of unknown danger The 
missionary felt it, — felt it a lepioof of past languoi and 
unbelief, and found himself lifted up to a liighei level of 
faith and devotion No parliament of plnlantlnopy was 
held, but the vei diet w r as as unanimous and as heaity 
as if the Christian world had met and passed the resolu- 
tion — “ Livingstone’s woik shall not die — Annie A SHALL 
LIVE.” 

A rapid glance at the progress of events during the 
seven years that have elapsed since the death of Living- 
stone will show r best what influence he wielded after 
lus death. Whether we consider the steps that have 
been taken to suppress the slave-trade, the pi ogress of 
commercial undertakings, the successful journeys of ex- 
plorers stimulated by his example who have gone from 
shore to shore, or the new entei puses of the vanous 
missionary bodies, earned out by agents with .somewhat 
of Livmgstone’s spnit, we shall see what a wonderful 
revolution he effected, — -how entirely he changed the 
prospects of Africa. 

Livingstone himself had the impression that Ins long 
and weary detention in Manyuema was designed by 7 
Providence to enable him to know and proclaim to the 
world the awful horrois of the slave-trade When his 
despatches and letters from that legion v r ere published 
in this country, the matter was taken up in the highest 
quarters. After the Queen’s Speech had diaivn the 
attention of Parliament to it, a Pioyal Commission, and 
then a Select Committee of the House of Commons, pie- 
pared tlie way for furthci action. Sir Bartle Frere was 
sent to Zanzibar, with the view of negotiating a treaty 
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with the Sultan., to render illegal all traffic in slaves by 
sea Sir Bartle was unable to persuade the Sultan, but 
left the matter in the hands of Di Kirk, who succeeded 
in 1873 in negotiating the treaty, and got the shipment 
of slaves prohibited over a sea- board of nearly a thousand 
miles. But the slave-dealer was too clever to yield , 
for the route by sea he simply substituted a route by 
land, which, instead of diminishing the horrors of the 
traffic, actually made them greatei Di Kirk’s energies 
had to be employed m getting the land traffic placed in 
the same category as that by sea, and here too he was 
successful, so that within the dominions of the Sultan 
of Zanzibar, the slave-tiade, as a legal enterprise, came 
to an end. 

But Zanzibar was but a fiagment of Africa. In no 
other part of the continent was it of more importance 
that the tiaffic should be anested than in Egypt, and 
111 parts of the Empire of Tuikey m Africa under the 
contiol of the Sultan. The late Khedive of Egypt was 
hearty in the cause, less, peihaps, fioni dislike of the 
slave-tiade, than from his clesiie to hold good lank among 
the Western powers, and to enjoy the favouiable Opinion 
of England. By iar the most important contiibution of 
the Khedive to the cause lay in Ins committing the vast 
region of the Soudan to the hands of our countryman, 
Colonel Gordon, whose recent resignation of the office 
has awakened so general regret Hating the slave-trade, 
Colonel Goidon employed his remarkable influence over 
native chiefs and tribes m discouraging it, and with great 
effect. To use lus own woids, recently spoken to a friend, 
he cut off the .slave-dealers in their stiongholds, and he 
made all his people love him. Few men, indeed, have 
shown more of Livingstone’s spirit in managing the natives 
than Gordon Pasha, or furnished better proof that for 
really doing away with the slave-trade .more i^ needed 
than a good treaty — there must be a hearty and influential 
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Executive to cairy out its piovisions. Our conventions 
’ witli Tui key have come to little or nothing. They have 
shared the usual fate of Turkish piomises. Even the 
convention announced with consideiable confidence in the 
Queen’s Speech on 5tli Febiuary 1880, if the tenoi of it 
be as it has been reported in the Temps newspaper, leaves 
far too much in tbe hands of the Turks, and unless it be 
energetically and constantly enforced by this country, 
will fail in its object. To this end, however, we trust 
that the attention of our Government will be earnestly 
directed The Tiukish traffic is particularly hateful, for 
it is earned on mainly for purposes of sensuality and 
show. 

The abolition of the slave-trade by King Mtesa, chief 
of Waganda, near Lake Victona Nyanza, is one of the 
most recent fruits of the agitation. The services of 
Mr. Mackay, a countryman of Livingstone’s, and an 
agent of the Chuich Missionary Society, contributed 
mainly to this remarkable result. 

Such facts show that not only has the slave-tiade 
become illegal in some of the separate states of Africa, 
but that an active spirit has been roused against it, which, 
if duly directed, may yet achieve much more. Tbe trade 
however, bleeds a reckless spint, which caies little for 
tieaties or enactments, and is leady to continue the tiaffic 
os a smuggling business after it has been declaied illegal 
In the Nyassa distnot, fiom which to a laige extent it 
has disappeaied, it is by no means suppiessed It is quite 
conceivable that it may levive after the temporary ahum 
of the dealeis has subsided The remissness, and even 
the connivance, of the Poituguese authorities has been a 
gieut hindrance to its abolition All who desire to carry 
out the noble objects of Livingstone’s life will theiefoie 
do well to urge her Majesty’s Ministers, membeis of 
Parliament, and all who have influence, to renewed and 
um emitting efforts towards the complete and final aboli- 
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tion of the traffic throughout the whole of Africa To 
this consummation the honour of Great Britain is con- 
spicuously pledged, and it is one to which statesmen of 
all parties have usually been proud to contribute. 

If we pass from the slave-trade to the promotion of 
lawful commerce, rve find the influence of Livingstone 
hardly less apparent in not a few undertakings recently 
begun. Animated by the memory of his four months’ 
fellowship with Livingstone, Mr. Stanley has under- 
taken the exploiation of the Congo or Livingstone Biver, 
because it was a work that Livingstone desired to be 
done. With a body of Kroomen and others he is now at 
work making a road from near Banza Noki to Stanley 
Pool He takes a steamer in sections to be put together 
above the Falls, and with it he intends to exploie and to 
open to commerce the numerous great navigable tribu- 
taries of the Livingstone Biver. Mi*. Stanley has already 
established steam communication between the Fiench 
station near the mouth of the Congo and his own station 
near Banza Noki or Embomma The “Livingstone 
Central African Company, Limited," with Mr James 
Stevenson of Glasgow as chairman, has constructed a 
road along the Murchison Bapids, thus making the 
original route of Livmgstone available between Quili- 
mane and the Nyassa distiict, and is doing much more 
to advance Christian civilisation France, Belgium, Ger- 
many, and Italy, have all been active in promoting com- 
mercial schemes. A magnificent proposal has been made, 
under French auspices, for a lailway across the Soudan. 
There is a proposal fiom Manchester to connect the great 
lakes with the sea by a railway from the coast opposite 
Zanzibar. Another scheme is for a 1 ail way from the 
Zambesi to Lake Nyassa A telegiaph tluough Egypt has 
been projected, to the South African colonies of Britain, 
passing by Nyassa and Shir A An Italian colony or# a large 
scale has been projected in the dominions of Menelek, 
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king of Shoa, near the Somali land. Any statement of 
the various commercial schemes begun or contemplated 
would probably be defective, because new entei prises are 
so often appearing. But all this shows what a new light 
has burst on the commercial world as to the capabdities 
of Africa hi a trading point of view. There seems, 
indeed, no reason why Africa should not furnish most of 
the products which at present we derive from India As 
a market for our manufactures it is capable, even with a 
moderate amount of civilisation, of becoming one of our 
most extensive customeis. The voice that proclaimed 
these things in 1857 was the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness , but it is now repeated in a thousand echoes. 

In stimulating African exploration the influence of 
Livingstone was very decided. He was the first of the 
galaxy of modem African travellers, for both in the 
Geographical Society and in the world at large his name 
became famous before those of Baker, Grant, Speke, 
Burton, Stanley, and Cameron Stanley, inspired first by 
the desire of finding him, became himself a lemarkable 
and successful traveller The same remark is applicable 
to Cameron. Not only did Livingstone stimulate piofessed 
geographers, but, what was truly a novelty in the annals 
of exploration, he set newspaper companies to open up 
Africa. The New York Herald, having found Livingstone, 
became hungry for new discoveries, and enlisting a 
brother-in-aims, Mr. Edwin Arnold and the Daily Tele- 
graph, the two papers united to send Mr Stanley “ to 
fresh woods and pastures new.” Under the auspices of 
the African Exploration Society, and the directions of 
the Royal Geogr a pineal, Mr Keith Johnston and Mr 
Joseph Thomson undertook the exploration of the country 
between Dar es Salaam and Lake Nyassa, the former 
falling a victim to illness, the latter penetrating through 
unexplored regions to Nyassa, and subsequently extend- 
ing his journey to Tanganyika. We can but name the 
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international enterprise resulting from the Brussels Con- 
ference , tlie French researches of Lieutenant de Semelle 
and of de Brazza , the various German expeditions of Dr 
Lenz, Dr. Pogge, Dr Fischei, and Heir Denhardts; and 
the Portuguese exploration on the west, from Bonguela 
to the head waters of the Zambesi. Africa does not want 
for explorers, and geneially they arc men bent on advanc- 
ing legitimate commerce and the improvement of the 
people. It would be a comfort if we could think of all 
as having this for their object ; but tares, we fear, will 
always be mingled with the good seed , and if there 
have been travellers who have led immoral lives and 
sought then- own amusement only, and traders who by 
trafficking in rum and such things have demoralised the 
natives, they have only shown that in some natures 
selfishness is too deeply imbedded to be affected by the 
noblest examples 

Livingstone himself travelled twenty-nine thousand 
miles m Africa, and added to the known part of the 
globe about a million square miles He discovered Lakes 
’Ngami, Shirwa, Nyassa, Moero, and Bangweolo ; the 
upper Zambesi, and many other rivers ; made known the 
wonder fid Victoria Falls ; also the high ridges flanking 
the depressed basin of the central plateau ; he was the 
first European to traverse the whole length of Lake 
Tanganyika, and to give it its true orientation , he traversed 
111 much pain and sorrow the vast watershed near Lake 
Bangweolo, and, thiougli no fault of his own, just missed 
the information that would have set at rest all his sur- 
mises about the sources of the Nile His discoveries were 
never mere happy guesses or vague descriptions from the 
accounts of natives ; each spot was determined with the 
utmost precision, though at the time his head might be 
giddy from fever or his body tormented with pain. He 
strove after an accurate notion of the form mad structure 
of the continent ; investigated its geology, hydrography, 
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botany, and zoology ; and grappled with the two great 
enemies of mail and beast that prey on it — fever and 
tsetse. Yet all these were matters apart from the great 
business of his life. In science he was neither amateui 
nor dil ettante, but a careful, patient, laborious worker 
An d hence his high position, and the respect he inspired 
in the scientific world Small men might peck and 
nibble at lnm, but the true kings of science, — the 
Owens, Murchisons, Herscliels, Sedgwicks, and Fergussons 
— honoured lnm the more the longer they knew him 
We miss an important fact in his life if we do not take 
note of the impiession which he made on such men. 

Last, but not least, we note the marvellous expansion 
of missionary enterprise in Afiica since Livingstone s 
death. Though he used no sensational methods of appeal, 
he had a wonderful power to diaw men to the mission 
field. In his own quiet way, he not only enlisted 
recruits, but inspired them with the enthusiasm of their 
calling. Not even Charles Simeon, during his long resi- 
dence at Cambridge, sent moie men to India than Living- 
stone drew to Africa in his bnef visit to the Univeisities 
It seemed as if he suddenly awakened the minds of young 
men to a new view of the grand purposes of life. Mr 
Monk wrote to him truly, “ That Cambridge visit of youis 
lighted a candle which wdl never, never go out.” 

At the time of his death there was no missionary at 
work in the great region of Sliiro and Nyassa on which 
his heart was so much set The first to take possession 
were his countrymen of Scotland. The Livmgstonia 
mission and settlement of the Free Church, planned by 
Dr Stewait of Lovedale, who had gone out to reconnoitre 
in 18G3, and begun in 1875, has now three stations on 
the lake, and has won the highest commendation of such 
travellers as the late Consul Elton . 1 Much of the success 
of thi.?' enterprise is due to Livingstone’s old comrade, 

1 Lakes and Mountains of Aft ica, pp 277-280. 
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Mr. E D. Young, R N , who led the party, and by his 
great experience and wonderful way of managing the 
natives, laid not only the founders of Livingstonia, but 
the friends of Africa, under obligations that have never 
been sufficiently acknowledged 1 In concert with the 
“ Livingstone Central African Company,” considerable 
progress has been made in explormg the neighbouring 
regions, and the recent exploit of Mr. James Stewart, 
C E. , one of the lay helpers of the Mission, in traversing 
the country between Nyassa and Tanganyika, is an im- 
portant contribution to geography 2 It would have 
gratified Livingstone to think that in conducting this 
settlement several of the Scotch Churches were practi- 
cally at one — Free, Reformed, and United Presbyterian ; 
while at Blantyie on the Sliire the Established Church 
of Scotland, with a mission and a colony of mechanics, 
has taken its share in the work. 

Under Bishop Steere, the successor of Bishop Tozer, 
the Universities Mission has re-occupied part of the mam- 
land, and the freed-slave village of Masasi, situated be- 
tween the sea and Nyassa, to the north of the Rovuma, 
enjoys a measure of prosperity which has never been 
interrupted during the three or four years of its existence. 
Other stations have been formed, or are projected, one of 
them on the eastern margin of the lake. The Church 
Missionary Society has occupied the shores of Victoria 
Nyanza, achieving great results amid many trials and 
sacrifices, at first wonderfully aided and encouraged by 
King Mtesa, though, as we write, we hear accounts of a 
change of policy which is grievously disappointing. Lake 
Tanganyika has been occupied by the London Missionary 
Society. 

The “Socidtd des Missions FvangJliques” of Paris has 
made preparations for occupying the Barotsd valley, near 

1 See his work, Nyassa London, 1877 

a See Transactions of ltoyal Geographical Society, 1880. 
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the head waters of the Zambesi. The Livingstone Inland 
Mission has some missionaries on the Atlantic coast at 
the mouth of the Congo, and others who are woiking 
inwards, while a monthly journal is edited by Mis 
Grattan Guinness, entitled The Regions Beyond. The 
Baptist Missionary Society has a mission in the same 
district, towards the elucidation of which the Lev. J. T. 
Comber’s Explorations Inland from Mount Cameroon^ 
and through Congo to Mkouta have thrown consideiable 
light. 

More recently still, the American Boaid of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions, having resolved to devote to 
Africa Mr. Otis’ munificent bequest of a million dollars, 
appointed the Lev. Dr Means to collect information as to 
the most suitable openings for missions in Central Afiica , 
and on his recommendation, after considering the claims 
of seven other localities, have decided to adopt as their 
field the region of Bilie and the Coanza, an upland tract 
to the east of Benguela, healthy and suitable for European 
colonisation, and as yet not occupied by any missionary 
body. Thus the old woild and the new are joining then 
forces for the evangelisation of Africa And they are 
not only occupying regions which Livingstone recom- 
mended, but are tiying to work his principle of combining 
colonisation with missions, so as to give theii people 
an actual picture of Christianity as it is exemplified m 
the ordinal y affaus of life 

Besides missions on the old principle. Medical Missions 
have received a gieat impulse through Livingstone 
When mission work in Cential Africa began to be seriously 
entertained, men like Di Laws, the late Dr. Black, and 
the late Dr. Smith, all medical missionaries, were among 
the first to offer their services The Edinburgh Medical 
Mission made quite a new start when it gave the nam e of 
Livingstone to its buildings Another institution that 
lias .'dopted the name for a hall in which to train coloured 
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people for African woik is tlie Fisk University, Tennessee, 
made famous by the Jubilee Singers 

In glancing at these lesults of Livingstone’s influence 
in the mission field, we must not forget that of all his 
legacies to Africa by far the highest was the spotless 
name and bright Christian character which have become 
associated everywhere with its great missionary explorer. 
From the first day of his sojourn in Africa to the last, 
“ patient continuance in well-doing ” was the great charm 
through which he sought, with God’s blessing, to win the 
confidence of Africa. Before the poorest African he 
maintained self-iestraint and self-iespect as carefully as 
in the best society at home. No prevailing relaxation of 
the moral code in those wild, dark regions ever lowered 
his tone or lessened his regard for the proprieties of 
Christian or civilised life Scandal is so rampant among 
the natives of Af rica that even men of high character 
have sometimes suffered from its lying tongue ; but in 
the case of Livmgstone there was such an enamel of 
purity upon his chaiacter that no filth could stick to it, 
and none was thrown. What Livingstone did in order 
to keep his woid to his poor attendants was a wonder in 
Africa, as it was the adnuration of the world. His way 
of trusting them, too, was singularly winning. He would 
go up to a fieice chief, suiiounded by his grinning 
warriors, with the same easy gait and kindly smile with 
which he would have approached his friends at Kuruman 
or Hamilton. It was the highest tribute that the slave- 
traders in the Zambesi district paid to his character 
when for them own vile ends they told the people that 
they were the. children of Livmgstone. It was the 
charm of his name that enabled Mr E D. Young, while 
engaged in founding the Livingstouia settlement, to 
obtain six hunched carriers to transpoit the pieces of the 
Ilala steamer past the Murchison Cataract^, carrying loads 
of great weight' for forty miles, at six yards of calico 
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each, without a single piece of the vessel being lost or 
thrown away. The noble conduct of the band that for 
eioht months carried his lemiuns towards the coast was a 

O 

crowning proof of the love he inspired. 

Nearly every day some new token comes to light of 
the affection and honour with which he was regarded all 
over Cential Afuea. On 12th April 1880, the Rev. 
Chauncy Maples, of the Umveisities Mission, in a paper 
read to the Geographical Society, describing a journey to 
the Rovuma and the Makonde country, told of a man he 
found there, with the relic of ail old coat over his right 
shoulder, evidently of English manufacture. It turned 
out, from the man’s statement, that ten yeais ago a white 
man, the donor of the coat, had travelled with him to 
Mataka’s, whom to have once seen and talked with was 
to remember for life , a white man who treated black men 
as his brothers, and whose memory would he cherished 
all along the Rovuma Valley after they were all dead and 
gone ; a short man with a bushy moustache, and a keen 
piercing eye, whose words were always gentle, and whose 
manneis were always kind ; whom, as a leader, it was a 
privilege to follow, and who knew the way to the hearts 
of all men. 

That early and life-long prayer of Livingstone’s — that 
he might resemble Chiist — was fulfilled in no ordinary 
degree It will be an immense benefit to all future mis- 
sionaries in Africa that, m explaining to the people what 
practical Christianity means, they will have but to point 
to the life and character of the man whose name will 
stand first among African benefactors in centuries to come 
A foreigner has remarked that, “in .the nineteenth 
century, the white has made a man out of the black , 
in the twentieth century, Europe will make a world out 
of Africa.” When that world is made, and generation 
after generation of intelligent Africans look back on its 
beginnings, as England looks back on the days of King 
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Alfred, Ireland of St. Patrick, Scotland of St Columba, or 
the United States of George Washington, the name that* 
will be encircled by them with brightest honour is that 
of David Livingstone. Mabotsa, Chonuane, and Kolo- 
beng will be visited with thrilling interest by many a 
pilgrim, and some grand memorial pile in Uala will mark 
the spot where his heart reposes. And when preachers 
and teachers speak of this man, when fathers tell their 
children what Afiica owes to him, and when the ques- 
tion is asked what made him so great and so good, the 
answer will be, that he lived by the faith of the Son 
of God, and that the love of Christ constrained him to 
live and die for Africa. 
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EXTRACTS FROM PAPER ON “ MISSIONARY SACRIFICES ” 

It is something to be a missionary The morning stars sang 
together and all the sons of God shouted for joy, when they first 
saw the field which the first missionaiy was to fill The great and 
terrible God, before whom angels veil their faces, had an Only 
Son, and He was sent to the habitable pints of the earth, as a 
missionaiy physician It is something to be a followei, however 
feeble, 111 the wake of the Gieat Teacher and only Model Mission- 
ary that ever appeared among men, and now that He is Head 
over all things, King of kings and Lord of lords, what commission 
is equal to that which the missionary holds fiom Him ? May we 
venture to invite young men of education, when laying down the 
plan of their lives, to take a glance at that of missionaiy? We 
will magnify the office 

The missionary is sent foilli as a messenger of the Churches, 
after undergoing the scrutiny and securing the approbation of a 
host of Christian ministeis, who, by their own talent and woith, 
have risen to the pastoiate over the most intelligent and influential 
churches m the land, and who, moieover, can have no motive to 
influence their selection but the desire to seciue the most efficient 
instrumentality for the missionary work. So much caie and inde- 
pendent investigation aie bestowed on the selection as to make it 
plain that extraneous influences can have but small power No 
pastor can imagine that any candidate has been accepted through 
his recommendations, however v arm these may have been , and 
the missionary may go forth to the heathen, satisfied that in the 
confidence of the directors he has a testimonial infinitely superior 
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to lettcis-apostohc from tlie Aichbishop of Canterbury, or even 
from the Vatican at home A nnssionaiy, surely, cannot under- 
value his commission as soon as it is put into Ins hands. 

But what means the lugubrious wail that too often bursts 

fiom the cnele of his fi lends 5 The tears shed might be excused 

« 

if lie ueie going to Noifolk Island at the Government expense 
But sometimes the missionaiy note is pitched on the same key 
The w lute cliffs of Do\ er become immensely dear to those u ho 
never cared fin masses of chalk before Pathetic plaints are 
penned about laying then bones on a foreign shore, by those who 
never thought of making aught of then bones at home (Bone 
dust is deal nowhere, we think ) And then there is the never- 
ending talk and wringing of hands or er missionary “ sacnfices ” 
The mail is sui ely going to be hanged, instead of going to sene 
m Christ’s holy Gospel 1 Is this such seivice as lie desei ves who, 
though rich, for our sakes became pooi ? Theie is so much in the 
manner of giving , some bestow their favours so gracefully, their 
value to the recipient is doubled From others, a gift is as good 
as a blow in the face Are we not guilty of treating our Lord 
somewhat moie scurvily than we would treat our indigent fellow- 
men ? AVe stereotype the word “ charity ” in our language, as 
applicable to a contnbutioii to His cause "So many chanties, — 
we cannot afford them" Is not the word ungiaciously applied to 
the Lord Jesus, as if He weie a poor beggar, and an unworthy one 
too? His aie the cattle on a thousand hills, the silver and the 
gold , and woithy is the Lamb that was slain We treat Him ill 
Bipeds of the masculine gendei assume the piping phraseology of 
poor old women in presence of Him befoie whom the Eastern 
Magi fell down and worshipped, — ay, and opened their treasmes, 
and presented unto Him gifts gold, frankincense, and myuh 
They will give their “ mites” as if what they do gne weie their 
“ all ’ It is utterly unfair to magnify the little n e do foi Him by 
calling it a sacrifice, or pietend we are doing all we can by assum- 
ing the toues of poor widows lie asks a willing mind, cheerful 
obedience , and cau we not give that to Him 'who made His 
Father’s will in our salvation as His meat and His drmk, till He 
bowed His head and gave up the ghost ? 

Hundreds of young men annually leave our shores as cadets. 
All their friends rejoice when they think of them bearing the 
commissions of our Queen. When any dangerous expedition is 
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planned by Government, more volunteers apply tlian aie necessary 
to man it On the proposal to send a band of biave men m search 
of Sir John Franklin, a full complement for the ships could have 
been pioeured of officeis alone, without any common sailors. And 
what thousands rushed to California, from different parts of 
Ameuca, oil file discovery of the gold 1 How many husbands left 
then wives and families ' How many Christian men tore them- 
selves away fiom all home endearments to suffer, and toil, and 
perish by cold and slaivation on the oveiland loute ' How many 
sank from fevei and exhaustion on the banks of Sacramento ' 
Yet no word of sacufices there And why should we so regard all 
we give and do for the Well-beloved of our souls 7 Our talk of 
sacufices is ungeneious and heathenish 

It is something to be a missionaiy lie is sometimes inclined, 
in seasons of despondency and trouble, to feel as if forgotten But 
for whom do moie piayeis ascend ? — prayeis fiom the secret place, 
and fiom those only who are known to God Mr Moffat met those 
in England who had made Ins mission the subject of special prayer 
for moie than twenty yeais, though they had no peisonal knowledge 
of the missionary Through the long fifteen years of no success, 
of toil and sonow, these secret ones were holding up his hands 
And who can tell how often his soul may have been refieslied 
thiough their intercessions 7 . 

It is something to be a missionaiy The heart is expanded and 
filled with geneious sympathies , sectanan bigotry is eroded, and 
the spirit of leclusion winch makes it doubtful if some denomina- 
tions have yet made up their minds to meet those w 7 ho differ with 
them in heaven, loses much of its file 

There are many puzzles and entanglements, temptations, trials, 
and perplexities, which tend to mine the missionary’s vntue 
The difficulties encountered prevent his faith from glow mg languid 
He must walk by faith, and though the hoiizon be all daik and 
lowenng, he must lean on Him whom having not seen he loves 
The future — a glorious future — is that for which he labours. It 
lies before him as we have seen the lofty coast of Brazil Ho chink 
m the tree-covered rocks appears to the seaman , but he glides 
right on He woiks toward the coast, and w hen he enters the 
gateway by the sugar-loaf lull, there opens to the view in the 
Bay of Eio a scene of luxuriance and beauty unequalled in the 
woild beside. 
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The missionary's head will lie low, and others will have entered 
Mo his labours, befoie his ideal is realised The Future for which 
he works is one which, though sure, has never yet been seen 
The earth shall be tilled w ith the knowledge of the glory of the 
Loid The missionary is a harbinger of the good time coming 
When he preaches the Gospel to a tribe which ha^ long sat in 
darkness, the signs of the coming of the Son of Man are displayed 
The glonous Sun of Righteousness is neai the horizon lie is the 
heiald of the dawn, for come He will whose light it is to reign ; 
and wdiab a piospeet appears, when we think of the golden age 
which has not been, but must j et come 1 Messiah has sat on the 
Hill of Zion for 1800 years He has been long expecting that 
His enemies shall be made His footstool , and may we not expect, 
too, and lift up our heads, seeing the redemption of the world 
draweth nigh ? The bow m the cloud once spread its majestic 
arch over the smoke of the fat of lambs ascending as a sweet- 
siuelling savour before God — a sign of the covenant of peace — and 
the flickering light of the Sheehmah often intimated the good-will 
of Jehorah But these did not moie certainly show the presence 
of the Angel of the Covenant than does the shaking among the 
nations the piesence and energy of God’s Holy Spmt ; and to be 
permitted to rank as a fellow-voiker with Hun is a mercy of 
mercies 0 Love Divine 1 how cold is our love to Thee 1 True, 
the missionary of the present day is only a stepping-stone to the 
future , but what a privilege he possesses ’ He is known to 
“ God manifest m the fledi, justified m the Spirit, seen of angels, 
preached unto the Gentiles, believed on in the woild, received up 
into gloiy ” Is that not enough ? 

Who would not be a missionary i His noble enterprise is in 
exact accordance with the spmt of the age, and what is called the 
spirit of the age is simply the movement of multitudes of minds 
m the same direction They move according to the eternal and 
all-embracing decrees of God The spirit of the age is one of 
benevolence, and it manifests itself in numbeiless ways — ragged 
schools, baths and wash-houses, sanitary reform, etc. Hence 
missionaries do not live before their time. Their great idea of 
conveiting the woild to Christ is no chimera . it is Divine Chris- 
tianity will triumph It is equal to all it has to perform It is 
not mere enthusiasm to imagine a handful of missionaries capable 
of converting the millions of India. How often they are cut oft 
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just after they have acquired the language 1 How often they 
retire u ith broken-down constitutions before effecting anything '■* 
How often they drop burning tears over their own feebleness amid 
the defections of those they believed to be conveits 1 Yes 1 but 
that small band has the decree of God on its side. Who has not 
admired the bfind of Leonidas at the pass of Thermopylae * Three 
hundred against three million Japhet, with the decree of God on 
his side, only 300 stiong, contending for enlargement with Shem 
and his 3,000,000. Consider what has been effected during the 
last fifty yeais There is no vaunting of scouts now Ho Indian 
gentlemen making themselves merry about the folly of thinking to 
convert the natives of India , magnifying the difficulties of caste , 
and setting our ministers into brown studies and speech-making 
in defence of missions No mission has yet been an entire failure. 
We who see such small segments of the mighty cycles of God’s 
providence often imagine some to be failuies which God does not. 
Eden was such a failuie The old woild was a failure under Noah’s 
pieachmg Elijah thought it was all up ruth Israel. Isaiah said. 
“ Who hath beheved our repoit, and to whom is the arm of the 
Lord revealed 2 ” And Jeremiah wished his head were waters, his 
eyes a fountain of tears, to weep over one of God’s plans for diffus- 
ing His knowledge among the heathen. If we could see a larger 
arc of the great providential cycle, we might sometimes rejoice 
when we weep ; but God giveth not account of any of His matters 
We must just trust to His wisdom Let us do our duty. He will 
work out a glorious consummation Fifty years ago missions could 
not lift up their heads But missions now are admitted by all to 
be one of the great facts of the age, and the sneers about “ Exeter 
Hall” are seen by every one to embody a usus sardomcus The 
present posture of affans is, that benevolence is popular God is 
working out in the human heart His great idea, and all nations 
shall see His glory 

Let us think highly of the weapons we have received for the 
accomplishment of our work The weapons of our welfare are not 
carnal but spiritual, and mighty through God to the casting down 
of strougholds They are — Faith in our Leader, and m the pre- 
sence of His Holy Spirit; a full, fiee, unfettered Gospel; the 
doctrine of the cioss of Christ, — an old stoiy, but containing the 
mightiest truths ever uttered — mighty for pulling down the strong- 
holds of sin, and giving liberty to the captives Tfle story of 
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Redemption, of which Paul said, " I am not ashamed of the gospel 
Pf Christ,” is old, yet m its vigour, eternally young 

This woik lequnes zeal for God and love for souls It needs 
prayer fiom the senders and the sent, and firm reliance on Him 
who alone is the Author of conversion Souls cannot be converted 
or manufactured to order Gieat deeds are wrought in uncon- 
sciousness, from constiainmg love to Christ , m humbly asking, 
Lord, what wilt Thou ha\ e me to do * in the simple feeling, we 
have done that which was our duty to do. They effect works, the 
greatness of which it will leniam foi posterity to discern The 
greatest w'oiks of God in the kingdom of giace, like His majestic 
movements in nature, are marked by stillness in the doing of them, 
and reveal themselves by their effects They come up like the 
sun, and show themselves by then own light The kingdom of 
God cometh not with observation Luther simply followed the 
leadings of the Holy Spmt 111 the struggles of Ins own soul He 
wiouglit out what the inward impulses of his own bieast prompted 
him to woik, and behold, befoie he was aw r are, he was in the midst 
of the Reformation So, too, it was with the Plymouth pilgrims, 
with their seimons tlnee times a day on board the Mayflower 
Without thinking of founding an empire, they obeyed the sublime 
teachings of the Spmt, the promptings of duty and the spiritual 
life God working mightily 111 the human lieait is the spring ot 
all abiding spmtual power , and it is only as men follow out the 
sublime promptings of the inwaid spiritual life, that they do great 
thiugs for God 

The movement of not one mmd only, but the consentaneous 
movement of a multitude of minds m the same dnection, consti- 
tutes what is called the spmt of the age This spirit is neither 
the law of progress nor blind development, but God’s all-eternal, 
all-embracing puipose, the doctrine which iccognises the hand ot 
God in all events, yet leaves all human action free When God 
prepared an age foi a new thought, the thought is tlnust into the 
age as an instrument into a chemical solution — the crystals clustci 
round it immediately If God prepares not, the man has lived 
before his time Huss and Wycliffe were like voices crying m the 
wilderness, preparing the way for a brighter future , the time had 
not yet come 

Who would not be a missionary * " They that be wise shall 
shine as the brightness of the firmament, and they that turn many 
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lo righteousness as the stars for ever and ever ” Is God not pre- 
paring the world for missions which will embrace the whole ol * 
Adam’s family ? The gallant steamships circumnavigate the globe 
Emigration is going on at a rate to which the most renowned 
crusades of antiquity bear no proportion Many men go to and 
fro, and know/edge is increased No gieat emigration ever took 
place in our woild without accomplishing one of God’s great 
designs The tide of the modern emigration flows towards the 
West The wondeiful amalgamation of races will result in some- 
thing grand. We believe this, because the world is becoming 
better, and because God is working mightily 111 the human mind. 
We believe it, because God has been preparing the world for 
something glorious And that something, we conjecture, will be a 
fuller development of the missionary idea and work 

There will yet be a glorious consummation of Christianity 
The last fifty yeais have accomplished wondeis. On the American 
Continent, wliat a wonderful amalgamation of laces we have wit- 
nessed, how wondeifully they have been fused into that one American 
people — type and earnest of a larger fusion which Christianity will 
yet accomplish, when, by its blessed power, all tribes and tongues 
and races shall become one holy family The present popularity 
of beneficence promises well for the missionary cause m the future 
Men’s hearts are undergoing a process of enlargement Their 
sympathies are taking a wider scope The world is getting closer, 
smaller — quite a compact affair The world for Christ will yet be 
lealised “The earth shall be filled with the knowledge of the 
Lord as the waters cover the sea” 


No II. 

^TREATMENT OF AFRICAN FEVER 

In July 1859, when the expedition to the Zambesi had been 
there about a year, Dr Livingstone drew up and forwarded 
to Sir James Clark, Bart , M D., a very full report on the^treatment 
of African fever. The report details at length a large number of 

9, vr • 
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cases, the circumstances under ■which the attack was experienced, 
"the remedies administered, and their effects In order to ward off 
the disease in the mangrove swamps, \\ Inch were justly described 
as hotbeds of fever, a dose of quinine was administered daily to each 
European, amounting to two grams, and taken m sherry wmc, 
Wien an attack of the disease occurred, and the stfemach did not 
refuse the remedies, Dr Livingstone administered a dose of calomel 
with resin of jalap, followed by quinine These remedies were in 
almost all cases successful, and the convalescence of the patient was 
w ondei fully rapid The “pills” which Dr Livingstone often 
referred to w’ere composed of resin of jalap, calomel, rhubarb, and 
quinine It was usually observed that active employment kept 
off fever, and that on high lands its attacks were much less violent 
Where the stomach refused the remedies a blister was usually the 
most effectual means of stopping the sickness 

Experience did not confirm the prophylactic action of quinine , 
exemption from attack in unfavourable situations was rather 
ascribed to active exercise, good diet, and to absence of damp, 
exposure to sun. and excessive exertion Even while navigating an 
unhealthy part of the Shire, and while, owing to the state of the 
vessel, the beds were constantly damp, good health rvas enjoyed, 
owing to regular exercise and good faie 

In the upper regions of the Shird, Dr Livingstone says he and 
his companions were exposed in the early horns of the morning to 
the dew from the long grass, marching during the day over rough 
country under the tropical sun, and then sleeping in the open air , 
but though they had discontinued the daily use of quinine they 
were perfectly well, as were also their native attendants This 
was one of the considerations that gave hnn such confidence in the 
healthiness of the Slurd highlands 

Two or three years later, in writing to a fuend, Dr. Livingstone 
thanked him for having sent him a missionary journal, which he 
greatly enjoyed — The Ncks of the Churches and Journal of Missions 
To show the veiy unusual pleasure which this journal gave lnm, 
he proposed to send a communication to the (jditor, but said he 
was somewhat afraid to do so, lest it should meet the fate of 
many a paper forwarded to editors at an earlier period of his life 
Mustering courage, he did send a letter, and we find it in the 
number of the journal for August 1862 It is entitled “A Note 
that may he useful to Missionaries m Africa,” and consists of a 
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stalcment of the remedy for fever, and an account of its operation 
He had been led to think of this from seeing m the News of tie 
Churches for February 1861a reference to lus remed)' in an account 
of the death of the Helmores The proportions of the several 
ingredients are given — “ for a full-grown man six or eight grains of 
resin of jalap, and the same amount of rhubarb, with four grain* 
of calomel, and four of quinine, made into pills with spirit of 
caidamoms On taking effect, quinine (not the unbleached kind), 
in four grains or larger doses is given every two hours or so, till 
the ears rmg, or deafness ensues , this last is an essential part of 
the cure ” 

The last part of the letter is a description of Lake Nyassa, and 
a statement of its importance for purposes of civilisation and 
Christianity 

The News of the Churches was projected m 1854 by the 
late Eev Andrew Cameron, DD, and the present writer, and 
conducted by them for a time , in 1862 it was m the hands of the 
Eev Gavin Carlyle, now of Ealing 


Ho. III. 

LETTER TO DR. TIDMAN, AS TO FUTURE OPERATION'S 

QcmniAXE, 23d May 1S56 

The Eev Dr Tidman. 

Dear Sir, — Having by the good providence of our Heavenly 
Father reached this village on the 20th curt., I was pleased to find 
a silence of more than four years broken by your letter of the 
24th August 1855 I found also that HM’s brigantine “ Dart” 
had called at this port several times in order to oftei me a passage 
homewards, but on the last occasion m which this most friendly 
act was performed*, her commander, with an officer of marines and 
five seamen, were unfortunately lost on the very dangerous bar at 
the mouth of the Quilimanc river This sad event threw a cold 
shade over aE the joy I might otlieiwisc have experienced on 
reaching the Eastern Coast I felt as if it woulij have been easier 
for me to have died for them than to bear the thought off so many 
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being cut off I10111 all the joys of life in geneiously attempting to 
‘lender me a seivice As there is 110 regular means of proceeding 
fiom this to the Cape, I lemam here in the hope of meeting anothei 
( miser, w Inch the kindness of Commodore Trottei lias led me to 
expect, 111 pieference to going by a small Aiab or Poituguese 
tiadmg vessel to some point on the “oveiland route to India” 
And though 1 may possibly reach you as soon as a letter, it appears 
advisable to state m wilting my thoughts lespectmg one 01 two 
v eiy impoitant points in youi communication 

Accompanied by many kind expiessions of appiobation, which 
I highly value on account of having emanated fiom a body of men 
wdiose sole object in undeitaking the responsibility and labour o< 
the Dneetion must have been a sincere desne to piomote tlie 
interests of the kingdom of 0111 Loid among the heathen, I find 
the intimation that the Directors aie lcstncted in then power of 
aiding plans connected only lemotely with the spiead of the 
gospel And it is added also, that even though certain veiy 
formidable obstacles should prove surmountable, the “financial 
circumstances of the Society aie not such as to affoid any ground 
of hope that it would be, within any definite penod, 111 a position 
to entei upon uutued, lemote, and difficult fields of labour” 

If I am not mistaken, these statements imply a lcsolution on 
the pait of the gentlemen now in the Dneetion to devote the 
decreasing income of the Society committed to their charge to 
parts of the world of easy access, and m which the missionaries 
may devote their entile time and energies to the dissemination ol 
the truths of the gospel with leasonable hopes of speedy success 
This, there can be no doubt, evinces a sincere desire to peiform 
their duty faithfully to their constituents, to the heathen, and to 
our Lord and Mastei. Yet while still retaining that full convic- 
tion of the punty of their motives, which no measuie adopted 
during the sixteen years of my connection with the Society has 
for a moment disturbed, I feel constrained to view “ the untried, 
1 emote, and difficult fields," to which I humbly yet firmly believe 
God has directed my steps, with a resolution widtely different from 
that which tlicir woids imply As oui aims and purposes will now 
appear in some degree divergent — on their part from a sort of 
paralysis caused by financial decay, and on mine from the simple 
continuance of an old determination to devote my life and my all 
to the service of Chnst, m whatever way He may lead me in inter- 
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tropical Africa — it seems natural, while yet without the remotest 
idea of support from another souice, to give some ot the reasons for 
differing with those with whom I have hitheito been so happily 
connected. 

It remains vividly on my memory that some twenty years ago, 
while musingf how I might spend my life so as best to promote the 
glory of the Lord Jesus, I came to the conclusion that from the 
cumulative nature of gospel influence the outskirts even of the 
Empne of China presented the most inviting field for evangelical 
effort in the world I was also much averse to being connected 
with any Society, having a strong desire to seive Christ m circum- 
stances which would fiee my service from all professional aspect 
But the solicitations of friends in whose judgment I had confidence 
led to my offers of service to the London Missionary Society The 
“Opium War” was then adduced as a reason why that remote, 
difficult, and untned field of laboui should stand in abeyance before 
the interior of Afuca, to which, in opposition to my own judgment 
I was advised to pioeeed I did not, however, go with any soit of 
reluctance, for I had great respect for the honouied men by whom 
the advice was given, and unbounded confidence in the special 
providence of Him w I10 has said, “ Commit thy way unto the Lord, 
etc In all thy ways acknowledge him, and he shall direct thy 
steps ” I was contented with the way in which I had been led, 
and happy m the prospect of being made mstiumental m winning 
some souls to Chi 1st 

The Directors wished me to endeavour to cany the gospel to the 
tribes north of the Kurmnan Having remained at that station 
sufficient time only to recruit my oxen, I pioceeded m the direction 
indicated, and while learning the language I visited the Bakhatla, 
Bakwams, Bangwaketse, and Bamangwato tubes, in order to select 
a suitable locality for a mission, m the hope of succeeding in 
making a second Kurmnan or central station, which would, by 
God’s blessing, influence a large eircumfeicnce. I chose Mabotsa, 
and no one who has seen that country since has said the choice 
was injudicious * The late Eev Dr. Philip alone was opposed to 
this plan on account of solicitude for my safety, “ because Mosih- 
katse was behind the Cashan mountains thu sting for the blood of 
the first white man who should fall into his hands. And no man 
would m his sober senses build his house on the crater of a 
volcano.” Having removed to the Bakwains of Seclfele, I spent 
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some of the happiest ycais of my life in missionary labour, and 
> was favoured in witnessing a gratifying measure of success in the 
spread of the knowledge of the gospel The good seed was widely 
sown, and is not lost. It will j et bear fruit, though I may not live 
to see it In the pursuit of my plan I tued to plant among the 
tribes around by means of native teachers and lfuieracies We 
have heard again and again of a “ preparatoiy w ork going on ” in 
India, but who ever heard of such in Africa ? A village of COO or 
800 may have one, or even two missionaries, with schoolmasters 
and schoolmistresses, and the nearest population, fifty or one 
hundred miles off, cannot feel their influence Iieheveis will not, 
in many cases, go beyond the circle of their own friends and 
accpiamtances 

I was happy in having two worth}' men of colour to aid me in 
diffusing a knowledge of Clnist among the Eastern tubes, but the 
Boers foibade us to preach unto the Gentiles that they might be 
saved My attention was turned to Sebituane by Seclude at the 
very time this happened, but I had no intention of leaving the 
Bakwams Droughts succeeded, and these, with perpetual threats 
and annoyances from the Boers, so completely distiacted the 
mind of the tribe that our operations weie almost suspended It 
is well known that food foi the mind has but little savour for 
starving stomachs The famine, and the unmistakable deter- 
mination of the Boers to enslave my people, at last made me look 
to the north senously There was no precipitancy Letters went 
to and from India respecting my project before resolving to leave, 
and I went at last, alter being obliged to send my family to 
Kuruman m order to be out of the way of a threatened attack of 
the Boers When we reached Lake ’Ngami, about which so much 
has been said, I immediately asked for guides to take me to 
Sebituane, because to form a settlement in which the gospel might 
be planted was the great object for which I had come Guides 
were refused, and the Bayeiye were prevented from ferrying me 
across the Zouga. I made a raft, but after working in the water 
for hours it would not carry me (I have always been thankful, 
since I knew how alligators abound there, that I was not then 
killed by one) Next year affairs were not improved at Kolobeng, 
and while attempting the north again fever drove us back. In 
both that and the following year I took my family with me in 
order to obviate the loss of tune which returning for them would 
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occasion The Boers subsequently, by relieving me of all my 
goods, freed me fiom the labour of returning to Kolobeng at alL , 
Of the circumstances attending our arrival at Sebituane’s, and 
the project of opening up a path to the coast, you are already so 
fully aware, from having examined and awarded your approbation, 
I need scarcely allude to it Double the time has been expended 
to that winch I anticipated, but as it chiefly arose from sickness, 
the loss of time was unavoidable. The same cause produced 
interruptions m preaching the gospel — as would have been the 
case had I been indisposed anywhere else 

The foregoing short notices of all the plans which I can bring 
to my recollection since my arrival in Africa lead me to the 
question, which of the plans it is that the Directors particularise 
when they say they are restricted in their power of aiding plans 
only remotely connected with the spread of the gospel It cannot 
be the last surely, for I had then- express approval before leaving 
Cape Town, and they yield to none in admiration of the zeal with 
which it has been executed Then which is it ? 

As it cannot be meant to apply m the way of want of funds 
deciding the suspension of operations which would make the 
connection remote enough with the spread of the gospel by us, I 
am at a loss to understand the phraseology, and therefore trust 
that the difficulty may be explamed The difficulties are men- 
tioned in no captious spirit, though, from being at a loss as to the 
precise meaning of the terms, I may appear to be querulous. I am 
not conscious of any diminution of the respect and affection with 
which I have always addressed you — I am, yours affectionately, 

David Livingston. 


No. IY. 

LORD CLARENDON’S LETTER TO SEKELETU 

From The Earl of Clarendon, Principal Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs of Her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain, 
to our esteemed Friend Sekeletu, Chief of the Nalcdolo, in 
South Central Africa. 

The Queen our Sovereign and the British Government have 
learnt with much pleasure from Her Majesty’s*servantf Dr Living- 
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stone, the kind mannei m which you co-operated with him in his 
. endeavours to find a path from your country to the sea on the 
West Coast, and again, when he was following the course of the 
river Zambesi from your town to the Eastern Coast, by furnishing 
him on each occasion with canoes, provisions, oxen, and men, free 
of expense , and we wcie pleased to hear that ydu, your eldeis 
and people, are all anxious to have direct intercourse with the 
English nation, and to have youi country open to commerce and 
civilisation 

Ouis is a great commeicial and Chiistian nation, and we desne 
to live in peace with all men We wish others to sleep soundly 
as well as ourselves and we hate the trade in slaves We are all 
the children of one common rather , and the slave-trade being 
hateful to Him, we give you a proof of our desire to promote youi 
prosperity by joining you in the attempt to open up your country 
to peaceful commerce With this view the Queen sends a small 
steam-vessel to sail along the river Zambesi, which you know and 
agreed to be the beat pathway for convejing meichandise, and for 
the purpose of exploring *wluch Dr Livingstone left you the last 
time This is, as all men know, “ God’s pathway ,” and you will 
we trust, do all that you can to keep it a free pathway for all 
nations, and let no one be molested when travelling on the 
river 

We are a manufacturing people, and make all the articles which 
you see and hear of as coming from the white men We purchase 
cotton and make it into cloth , and if you will cultivate cotton 
and other ai tides, we are willing to buy them dSTo matter how' 
much you may produce, our people will purchase it all. Let it be 
known among all your people, and among all the surrounding 
tribes, that the English are the friends and promoters of all lawful 
commerce, but that they are the enemies of the slave-trade and 
slave-hunting 

We assure you, your elders and people, of our friendship, and 
we hope that the kindly feelings which you entertain towards the 
English may be continued between our children’s children , and, 
as we have derived all our greatness from the Divine religion we 
received from Heaven, it will be well if you consider it carefully 
when any of our people talk to you about it 

We hope that Her Majesty’s servants and people will be able 
to visit yoi. from time to time in order to cement our friendship, 
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and to promote mutual welfare _ anrl, in the meantime, we recom- 
mend you to the protection of the Almighty * 

Wntten at London, the nineteenth day of February 1858 — 

Your affectionate friend, _ 

Clarendon 

Letters similar to the above were sent to many of the other 
chiefs known to Livingstone. 


No V 

PUBLIC HONOURS AWARDED TO DR LIVINGSTONE 

A complete list of these honours is not easy to construct; the 
following may be regarded as embracing the chief, but it does not 
embrace mere addresses presented to him, of which there were 
many — 

1850 Eoj al Geographical Society of London award him the Eoyal 
Donation of 25 guineas, placed by Her Majesty at the disposal 
of the Council (Silver Chronometei) 

1854. French Geographical Society award a Silver MedaL 

1854 University of Glasgow confei degree of LL D 

1855 Eoyal Geographical Society of London award Patron’s Gold 

Medal. 

1857 Ficnch Geographical Society award annual prize for the most 
important geographical discovery 

1857 Freedom of City of London, in box of value of fifty guineas, as a 
testimonial in recognition of his zealous and persevering exer- 
tions m the impoitant discoveries he has made in Afuca, by 
which geographical, geological, and their kindred sciences have 
been advanced , facts ascei tamed that may extend the trade 
and commerce of this country, and hereafter secure to the 
native tribes of the vast African continent the blessings of 
knowledge and civilisation 

1857 Freedom of City of Glasgow, piesented in testimony of admira- 
tion of his undaunted intrepidity and foititudo amid diffi- 
culties, privations, and dangers, during a period of many 
years, while traversing an extensive region in the interior of 
Africa, hitherto unexploied by Europeans, and of appreciation 
of the importance of his services, extending to the fostering 
of commerce, the advancement of civilisation, and the diffusion 
of Christianity among heathen nations 
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1857 Freedom of City of Edinburgh, of Dundee, and many other towns. 

,1857. Cone-ponding Memb-r of American Geographical and Statis- 
tical Society, Neil York. 

1857 Con -ponding Member of Eoyal Geographical Society of 
London 

1857 Corresponding Member of the Geographical Society of Pans 

1857 Corresponding Member of the K. K Geographical Society of 
Vienna 

1857 The Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow elect that 
worthy eminent, and learned Surgeon and Yuturali-t, David 
Living-tone, LLD , to be an Honorary Fellow.” 

1857. Medal unaided by the Universal Society for the Encouragement 
of Aits and Industry 

1857 University of Oxford confer degree of D.CL 

1857. Elected FES. 

1858 Appointed Commander of Zambesi Expedition and Hei 

Majesty’s Consul at Tette, Quilimane, and Senna. 

1872. Gold Medal awarded by Italian Geographical Society 

1874. A memoir of Livingstone having been read by the Secretary at 
a meeting of the Russian Geographical Society cordially 
recognising his merit, the whole assembly — a very large one 
— by rising, paid a last tribute of respect to his memory — 
Lancet, 7th March 1874 

Any omissions in this list notified to the author will be supplied 

m future editions 
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Abyssinia, 41, 51, 352 
Acacias, 40, 

Aden, 451 

African Exploration Society, 466 

Ajawa, 285, 280, 2S9, 294, 296, 313 

Alexander, Captain Sir James E , 103 

Alexandria, 337, 451 

Algoa Bay, 37, 39 

Ahngton, itev Charles, 314, 316. 

Ahwal, 310 

Alligators, 101, 158, 26S 
Aloes, 40, 440 
Ambaca, 167 

American Foicign Mission Boaid 470 
Amoda, a Shupanga man, 370 
Anderson’s College, Glasgow, 20 
Angola, 191, 202, 2GS, 442 
Antelopes, 10b 

Ants, 270, 277, 414 , attack by, 440 
Apples, 396 
Apricots, 396 

Arabs, slave-traders, 118, 323, 372, 374, 
378, 385, 391, 443 , travel across 
Africa, 193 , dhow on Lake Nyassa, 
288 ; character and religion of, 317, 
438 , kindness of Arab traders to 
Livingstone, 3S4, 413 , Livingstone 
condemns evil deeds of, 401 , massacre 
of Bagenya by, 410 , Livingstone 
plundered by, 388, 412 , war with 
Mirambo, 419, 430, 441 , Livingstone 
wins hearts of, 423, 

Argyll, Duke of, 5, 236, 2C2, 342, 353. 

“ Ariel, ”HM.S, 325-327 
Arnold, Edwin, 466 
Arrowsmxth, John, 456 
Asclepfaa, 440 
Ashton, Bev Wm , 123 
“Athenseiun,” 214, 3o6 
Aven, Commissioner, 135 
Awathe, 408. 

Bxba, 71 
Baenda-Pezi, 270 
Bagamoio, 418 et seg , 434 el siq 
Bagenya, 410. 


Bames, Thomas, 230, 252. 

Bakaa, 48, 55 
Bakalahan, 54, 123 
Baker, Sir Samuel, 360, 466 
Bakhalaka, 80 

Bakhatla, 53, 58, 60, 62, 65, 77, 134 
Bakoba, 102, 106 
Bakuss, 411 

Bakwains, 45, 54, 55, 76, 81, 87, 90, 
104 120 et seg, 134, 142, 194, 304 
Ballantyne, It M , 322 
Balonda, 173 
Balsams, 410 

B.unangwato, 47, 106, 123 
Bambarre, 392, 401, 407. 

Banana 394 

Baudeira, Viscount de Sa da, 308 
Bangwaketse, 134 
Bangwd, 319 

Bangueolo, Lake, or Bemba, 383, 385- 
387, 390, 396, 398, 414, 425,434, 436, 
439, 442, 453, 467 , discovery of, 386 
Banians, 407, 409, 411, 443 
Banyamwezi, 397, 410, 442. 

Banza Noki, 465 
Baobab-tree, 299 
Baptist Missionary Society, 470 
Barotse, 122, 141 et seg, 153 et seg, 
174, 207, 469. 

Basango, 399 
Bashinge, 172. 

Bashn-kulompo, 189 
Bath, 212, 295 

Bnzimka (Bastard Portuguese), ISO 
Baziznlu, 271. 

Beatoun, physician to the Lord of the 
Isles, 2 

Becbuana, 39 et seg , SI, 106, 12S, 194, 
417, 428 

Bedmgficld, Commaucler, K N , 230. 

Bee-eater, 277 

Beer, 142 

Bellevue, 114 

Beloochees, 351 

Bclshore, forays*of, 308 # 

Bemba, Lake. See Bangweolo. 
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Benguela, 192, 193, 280, 400, 470 

i St Philip de, 145 

Bennett, Rev Ur , 31 

Janes Gordon, junior, 413, 417, 

428, 441 

J Risdon, M D , 31, 01, 86 , letter 

to, 50, 54, recollections by, 31, i2, 

211 

Bible, 6, 52, 55, 77, 123, 120, 13S 155, 
158, 180, 194, 277, 333, 401, 403 
Bilie, 470 

Binney, Rev Dr, 24. 

Black Rev Dr , 470 
Rlantyre, in Lanarkshire, 4 rt , 1 0, 
17, 20, 30, 124, 210, 220, 223 

on the Shire, 409 

Ilocis drive Mosihkatse westward, 43, 
79, found Transi aal republic, 78, 
policy towards natives, 80 rt sir/ , 130, 
172, turn out missionaries, 100, 102, 
210, raids on Kolobeng, 110, 121, 
133 ft , 194 , attack Seclude, 120 , 
Liungstone exposes in papers, 127, 
128 , slave-trade among the, 135 
Bogs, or earth sponges, 38G, 414, 415, 
440 

Bombay, 247, 322, 328 ilnrq , 361 ft *rq , 
427 , missionary institutions at, 330 

Bishop of, 301 

Bootcliap, fossils of, 83 
Botany Hot Acacia, Aloes, Apples, Apri- 
cots, Asclepias, Balsams, Banana, Bao- 
bah-trcc, C’arnii orous plants, Cassaba, 
Castor-oil, Clematis, Coffee, Cotton, 
Dill, Ergot of r\c Gladiolus, Ground- 
nuts, Gum copal,Holcuserghum.Tndia- 
iubber, Indigo, Maize, Manioc, Mapira, 
Marigolds, Methomca gloriosa, Mimo- 
sa, Myonga-tlec, Mvula-tree, Orchids, 
Palm, Palm oil, Papyrus, Parsnips, 
Peaches, Peas, Plantain, Polygalas, 
Pomegranate flowers, Potatoes (sweet), 
Pumpkins, Spiderwort, Sugar-cane, 
Tobacco, Wheat, Yams 
Botha, trial of, 129 
Bourbon, 234 

Bowen, Dr , of Sierra Leone, 207 
Boyd, Rev D C , recollections by, 362 
Braithwaito, J B , 229, 255, 267. 

Brand, Consul, 203 
Brazza, M de, 467 
Brebncr, Mr , 368 

“ British and Foreign Medical Review,’ 
82 

British Association at Bath, 212, 342 
at Brighton 431, at Dublin, 217, 230 , 
at Sheffield, 206 


“British Banner,’’ 96, 127 
j “ British Quai tally Review,” 127 
I Brougham, Lord, 1.30. 

Broughton, Lord, 339. 

Brow n, Alexander, recollections bv, 363 
Bnbi, 45, 48, 54, 76 , death of, 47 
Buchan, Rev Mr , 343 
Buchanan, Dr Andrsfcv, 2 1 
Backhand, Professor, 61, 83 
Buckley, Patrick, 379 
Buffaloes, 364, 37 1, 394 
Burdett-Coutts, Baroness, 255, .304 35i> 
Burke, Thomas, 16, 17 
Burrup, Rev Mr , and Mrs , 2S9, 291, 
293, 296, 301 

Burton, Captain, 265, 2G6, 34S, 353, 

| .363, 466 

■ Bushmen, 51, 142 
Buxton, Sir Fowcll, 267 

Cvbavoo, 169, 184 
j Caffre War, 128, 129, 179 233 441 
I Caffres, 4, 82, 90, 128, 167 
i C'aleraft, Mr , M P , 231, 341 
I “Calcutta” (vessel), 451 
‘ Cambrian,” H M S , 248 
‘ Cambridge, 225 et teq 
Camelopard, 83 
I Camels, 276, .371 

Cameron, Lieutenant, R.N , 448 450, 
4CG 

Cameroons, Mount, 470 
Candido, Senhor, 308 
Canoes, 102, 156, 180, 279, 392, 40S 
Canterbury, Archbishop of, 353 
Capo, The, 37-39, 41, 78, 129, 245, 24S, 
283, 297, 310 

Cape Town, 38, 103, 124, 1.30, 198. 247 , 
Bishop of, 296 , meeting at, 205 
Carlisle, Earl of, 225 
Carnivorous plants, 414 
Cascmbe, 383, 384, 395, .396, 442 
Cashan Mountains, or Magaliesberg, 90 
Cassaba, 394 
| Cassaugc, 151, 166 
Castor-oil, 323 

“ Catholic Presbyterian,” 128 
Cecil, Rev Richard, 26-29, 37 
Chalks, Alderman. 102 
ChambeziS, river, 383, 434, 439, 442 
Chanyum, 184 

Chapman, Captain, R N , 326 
Chibisa, 254, 255, 285, 287, 2SD, 308, 
311, 371 
Chiboque, 159 
Ohicova, 279. 

! Chigunda, 285 
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Clnmbwc, river, 381 
Chiming, Lieutenant, R N , 197 
Clnnsamlja a m Moaapo, 319. 

“ Clutane,” the dog, 381 
Chitinibu, 383 
Chitambo, 446, 447 
Chippmg Ongar, 26, 27 
Cliobe, river, 1 1 7, 442 
Cholera, 399, 407 
Chongwe, river, 273 
Chonuane, 76 et seq , 84, 96, 472 
Choul Rock, near Bombay, 334 
Chowambe, Lake, 389 
Cliuma, 329, 336, 371, 401, 40.1, 419, 
447 

Chungu, 442 

Church Missionary Society, 464, 469 
Clarendon, Eail of, 163, 230-212, 233, 
421 , Ins letter to Sekeletu, 487 
Clark, Mr , of Ulva, 3. 

Clematis, 440 
Coanza, river, 193, 470 
Coffee, 191 

Colcnso, Bishop, 343, 344 
Colesberg, 70 
Collyer, Mr , 329 
Comber, Rev J T , 470 
Congo, or Livingstone Ri\er, 387, 396, 
408, 433, 436, 450, 470, Stanley’s 
exploration of, 465. 

Cook, J S , 33 
Copper, 80, 398, 434 
Cornentea, Cape, 247 
Cotton, 80, 191, 219, 260, 262, 2S4, 323, 
414 

Cotton-fields, 266, 273 
Cranea, crowned, 277 
Cranworth, Lord, 231 
Crawford, John, 366 
Culpepper's “Herbal,” 12 
Cumming, Gordon, 87, 1 14 
Cunningham, James, 234 
Cypuano de Abrao, 161 

Dahomey, 318 

“ Daily Telegraph,” 39S, 406 

Dalhousie, Earl of, 348 

Dapurj, 335 

Dar es Salaam, 466 

“ Dart," H M S , 194 * 

Danma, 322 

Dawson, Lieut , R, N , 430, 431,439, 450 
Decken, Baron van der, 363 
Delgado, Cape, 359 
Denhardts, Herr, 466. 

Derby, Earl of, 353, 

Desiccation of Africa, 61. 


Dezi, 404 
Durrhma, 248 
Dickenson, Rev Mr , 31 1 
Dick’s “ Philosophy of a Future State,” 
14, 35 
Dill, 440 

Dillon, Dr , 447 , death of, 449 
Diseases See Cholera, Diarrhcea, Dysen- 
tery, Erysipelas, Fever, Haemorrhage, 
Hemorrhoids, Leprosy, Ophthalmia, 
Pneumonia. * 

Dolphins, 331 
Donaldson, Captain, 37 
Dublin, visit to, 217 
Duff, Rev Dr , 342 
j Dugnmbe 407, 409-411 
Dunmore, Lord and Lady, 3)9 
j Dysentery, 154, 163, 449 

[ Evrdley, Sir Culling, 231 
Eastlake, Sir Charles, 353 
“ Eclectic Review,” 82 
Edinburgh Medical Mission, 470 
Edinburgh, visit to, 224 
Edwardes, Sir Herbert, 114 
Egypt, 336, 352, 376 

Kliedive of, 463 

Egyptian literature, 96 

Elephants, S7, 101, 113, 257, 287, 394. 

Ellesmere, Lord, 169 

Elton, Consul, 468 

Elwin, Mr , 353 

Embomma, 465 

Ergot of rye, 83 

Erysipelas, 441 

“ Evangelical Magazine,” 70, 82. 

Eyre, Governor, 334 
“ Examiner,” 366 

F.vcikner, Henry, 379 
Fergusson, Sir William, 451, 452 
Fernando Po, 89, 348 
Fever, 61, S3, 104, 125, 154, 187, 279, 
371 , Thomas Livingstone attacked 
by, 114 , Livingstone’s remedy for, 
138, 229, 273, 481 , Livingstone 
attacked by, on journey to Loanda, 
154, 158, 160, at Loanda, 163, in 
Nyassa district, 311 , m Bangweolo 
district, 382 , Kirk’s experiments on 
medicine for, 271 , Mr and Mrs. 
Helmore succumb to, 274, illness and 
death of members of Universities 
Mission from, 311 , suicide of Dr 
Dillon through, 449, Robert Moffat 
dies of, 449 > 

Fischer, Dr., 466 
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Fish casle, 443 
Fjsli that live on land, 414 
Fisk University, Tennessee, 471 
Fitch, Frederick, 212, 287, 295, 319 , 
reminiscences by, 212 
Fleming George, 133, 137, 140, 141, 
130, 207 

Rev Mr 343 

“ Forerunner,’ 1 mail packet 171, 193 
Fossils (52, S3 
Francisco at Sliupanga, 254 
Franklin, Lady, 341. 35G 
Frasei, Rev Hr , of Ulva 342 
Fredoux, Rev Hr , of Motito, 106 
Freeman, Rev T J, 37, 95 
Frere, Sir Baitle, opinion of Livingstone, 
34, 377 455, 456 , opinion of Charles 
Livingstone, 89 , receives Livingstone 
at Bombay 355,361,364,366 recom- 
mendation to Sultan of Zanzibar, 30S . 
Luhra named after him, 402 , mission 
to Zanzibar, 411, 450, 4G2 , obituary 
notice of Livingstone 68,453 
Freic, Lads 336 361 , Frere, Miss, 361 
“Frolic,” HMS, 196 

G-VBKtel, Edmund, 1G3, 164, 167, 190, 
203 

Galton, Francis, 103 

Gardner, Rev Mr , of Poona, 335 

(attendant), 401 

Geese, spur-winged, 277 
Geographical Society, Royal, 89, 103, 
214, 234, 280, 348, 351, 364, 390, 413, 
448, 466, 471 , Livingstone’s com- 
munications to, 61, 102, 127, 151, 161, 
167, 16S, 17S, 1S4, 20S , Oswell’s 
communications, 84 , Livingstone 
awarded twenty-five guineas, 103 , 
awarded patron s gold medal, 201 , 
Livingstone s discoveries called in 
question at, 280, 281 , contribute aul 
to Zambesi Expedition, 358 , urge 
Livingstone to explore central water- 
shed, ~37o , organise E D Young’s 
Search Expedition, 379 , absurd in- 
structions to Livingstone, 400 , or- 
ganise Lawson’s Search Expedition 
430 , reception of Stanley, 432 , or- 
ganise Cameron’s Expedition, 449, 
450 , obituary notice of LivingBtone 
by President 68, 455 
Geographical Society of America, 490 

of Italy, 490 

of Paris, 489, 490 

of Russia, 490. 

of nenna, 259, 490 


Geology, 318, 373 
" George,” The, 37 
Gilbert, Mrs , 28 
Gladiolus, 440 

Gladstone, Right Hon W E, 341, 367. 
450 

Glasgow, 7, 20 ft uq , 219, 3/7 
Goats, 141, 160, 394 * 

Godench, Viscount, 255 
Golungo Alto, 1 66 
Goodlake, Mrs , 346 
“ Good Words,” 128 
Gordon, Colonel, R E , 463 

Lady Duff, “Letters from Egypt,’ 

361 

« Gorgon," HMS, 291, 292, 290, 302, 
311 

Graham, Dr ThomaB, 21, 23 
Grandy, Lieutenant, R Y , 450, 451 
Grant, Captain, 344, 398, 437, 466 
Granville, Lord, 353 
Greenhill, Captain, 342 
Grey, Admiral F , 255 
Earl, 236 

Sir George, Governor of the Cape, 

205, 246, 267 
Gnqnaland, 121 
Gnqua Town, 43, 133, 304 
Gnquas, 44, 121, 172 
Ground-nuts, 394 
Guinea-fowl, 373 

Guinness, Sirs Grattan, ‘ The Regions 
Beyond,” 470. 

Gum-copal, 414 

Gutzlaff, Mr , an appeal to the Churches 
on behalf of China by, 15, 18, 35 

H/Emobrhvoe, 264, 411, 424, 444 
Hemorrhoids, 348, 411 
Hamilton, 5, 9, 207, 210, 221, 341, .342, 
343. 471 

Rev Dr , 353, 357 , death of, 

.357 

Hankey Missionary Station, 40 
Hannan, Mr , 223 
Hanoverian Missions, 275 
Haug, Dr , of Poona, 3,36. 

Hawkins, Rev E , 291 
Hay, General, 196 
Hayward, Mr , Q C , 351, .390 
Helmore, Rev Mr , 274, 279, 313 
Henderson, Dr John, 19 
Henn, Lieutenant, R N , 430, 431 
"Hermes,” HMS, 248 
Herodotus, 376 
Hersohel, Sir John, 168. 

Hill, Governor, of Sierra Leone, 245 
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Hippopotamus, 136, 158 
Hogg, D.ivul, 16, 17 
Holeusorglinra, 394 
Holland, bir Henry, 353 
Honolulu Queen Emma of, 356 
Hooker, Sir W , 242. 

Hottentots, 40, 41 
Houghton, Lord, 339 
Howe, John, 108 
Humming-hirds, 40 

Hunter, Gavin, 6 , David, his son, C , 
Agnes, see Mrs Neil Livingstone 
Hyenas, 146, 397. 

Iso, 280 

Ilala, 446, 461, 472 
Indiarubber, 414 
Indigo, 279, 323 

Inscription on tomb of Dr Livingstone 
in Westminster Abbey, 45.1 
Inveraray, 5, 342 
Iron, 80, 273 
Itawa, 392 

Ivory, 101, 120, 172, 174, 3SS, 404 

Jehan, John, 310 
Johanna, 310, 328, 395 
Johanna men, 310, 370, 372, 37S, 384, 
395 

Jbhnston, Alexander Keith, 466 
Juba, nver, 363 

Kabompo, 189 
Kalahari Desert, 47, 99, 31S 
Kalosi, 272 
Kamati, 117. 

Kamolondo, Lake, 434, 436 

Karagwe, nver, 3S9, 397 

Kasekera 448, 449 

Kasunga, 378 

Katanga, 398, 409, 434 

Kebrabasa Rapids, 247, 251, 266, 269 

Kennery, Caves of, 3C3 

Kilwa, 392 

King, Dr , E.N , 24S 

Kinnaird, Lord, 255 

Kirk, John, M D , 421, 427 , member of 
Zambesi Expedition, 230, 251, 256, 
266 et seq, 287 at seq , 308, 311, 
Livingstone recommends for Govern- 
ment appointment, 348, 349 , m Lon- 
don, 356, appointed to Zanzibar, 366 , 
believes Musa’s story, 378 ; applied 
to for stores by Livingstone, 388 , 
labours to stop slave-trade, 406, 407, 
444, 463 , complaints of Livingstone 
to, 434 , at Livingstone’s funeral, 452. 


Kirk, Rev Professor, of Edinburgh, 305 
Kn sty’s Rock, in Ulvn, 3 
Kolobeng, S4 et seq , 99 et seq , 133, 136* 
137, 304, 473 , destruction of, by the 
Boers, 133-135 

Kongone, 249, 255, 257, 265, 269, 277, 
291, 299, 323, 326, 442 
Konokono, 277. 

Krieger, Commandant, 90. 

Kroomen, 245, 248, 257, 465. 

Knmman, or Lattakoo, 39 et seq , 65* 
et seq , 106 et seq , 133 et seq , 172, 234, 
245, 247, 264, 297, 301, 396, 471 

Laoeiida, Senhor, 192, 295, 345, 442. 
“Lady Nyassa” (steamboat), 247, 252, 
288 et so] f , 307 et acq , 325 et aeq , 
336, 350, 351, 300, 364 
Lakes See Bangweolo, Chowambe, 
Kamolondo, Liemba, Lincoln, Moero, 
’Ngami, Nyassa, Shirwa, Tanganyika, 
Ulengd, Victoria Nyanza 
“Lancet,” 82, 452, 457. 

Lansdowne, Marquis of, 342 
“ Last Journals of Livingstone,” 9, 327, 
402, 403, 409, 414, 435, 440, 447, 
453 

Lavradio, Count de, 231. 

Lawrence, Lord Mayor, 339 
Laws, Dr , 470 

Layard, Sir Austen, 309, 339, 352, 
357. 

Lechulatebe, 99-101, 105 
Leeba, river, 151, 156, 189 
Leeches, 381 
Leifchild, Dr , 26 
Leith, Captam, 335. 

Lenz, Dr , 4G6. 

Leprosy, 275. 

Lenmo, 276 

Liambai or Leeambye, 144, 197, 402 
See Zambesi 
Liemba, Lake, 382, 383 
Lunaue, 126, 134 
Lincoln, Lake, 402, 426, 434, 450 
Link, Dr , 363 

Lions, 47, 55, 93, 10S, 1.37, 13S, 14S, 
267 , Livingstone’s encounter with, at 
Mabotsa, 67 et seq 

Linyanti, 113, 137 et seq , 153, 170, 
176, 177, 179, 184, 187, 201, 234, 
251, 274, 281 

Livingstone, David, family of, 1-17, 
family name, 1, 2, his father, 5 , his 
mother, 6 , enters cotton-spinning 
factory, 11 , sfcideut lift m Glasgow, 
19-23 ; application to Xondou Mis- 
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siouary Society, 24, 25 illness of, 

* 35, 36 , passes licentiate of College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, Glasgow, 
3G ordained missionary, 37 

Embaiks for Alrica, 37 , arriv al at 
Cape, 38, 39 , at Uankej , 40 , arrival 
at Rumman, 41 , proceeds north to 
Bcchuana, 42, 43 , sc cond tour to | 
Beehuaua 45, with the Bahwains, 45, 

— third tour to the interior, 52 , returns 
to Kimunan, 50, news as to distri- 
bution of missionaries, 57 , visits Bah- 
liatlu, accompamed by Steele and 
Pringle, 5!) , encounter with a lion, 
07-69, marriage, 70-72, at Mabotsa, 
71-76, at fhoimane, 7b-S4, work) 
among the Bakwams and Bakliatla, 
7S-81 , scientific and miscellaneous 
employments, 82 , remo\ es to Kolo- 
lieng, S4 , assists Gordon Cumming, 
87 , travels north, accompanied by 
Murray andOsw ell, 98 , his philological 
studies, 96 , his childicn, 97 , disco- I 
very of Lake ’Ngami, 101 , awarded 
twenty file guineas by Geographical I 
Society, 103 , bath and death of bis 
daughter Elizabeth, 106 , claims do- j 
scent from the Puritans, 10S , grati- 
tude toOswcll, 109, dreadful suffel 
ings from thnst, 109, visits Scbitncne, 
110, 111, bath of his son William 
Oawell, 114, returns to the Cape, i 
127 , literary work, 127 , wife and I 
children sail for England, 130 , at the 
Cape, 129-133, instructed by Maclear 
in taking observations, 132 , arranges 
to direct trading operations, 133 , re- 
turns to Kolobeng, which is destroyed 
by the Boers, 133 , resolves to open up 
Africa or perish, 136 , reaches Lin- 
yanti, 137 , his remedy for African 
fever, 138, views on missionary work, 
146 <i «<'} , 475 cf seq , loses his jour- 
nal, 151. 

Journey from Linyanti to Loanda 
and Quihmane, 153-108 , attacked by 
fes er and dysentery, 154, his feeling 
of loneliness, 159 , kindly received by 
Portuguese, 162 , arrives at Loanda, 
163, kindness of Gabriel, 163, leaves 
Loanda for East Coast, 166 , eulogised 
by Sir John Herschel in tlie Geogra 
pineal Society, 168 , awarded gold 
medal of Geographical Society, 169 , 
favourably ^impressed by Jesuit Mis- 
sions, 172 , witnesses painful scenes 


of slave-trading, 172 , struck down 
by rheumatic fever, 173 , reaches Ba- 
rotsc Country, 174, discoveiy of Vic- 
toria Falls, 179, danger from hostile 
tubes, ISO, reaches Tette 190, re 
ceues great kindness from Portuguese 
gn\ Linor, 191 , writes t" King <U Por- 
tugal, 191 , reaches Quihmane, 194, 
news on missionary cnteipri-e, 19.5, 
leaves for England, 19b , gievt danger 
in the Bay of Tunis, 19b, aunts m 
England. 197 

First visit home, 19S-240 poetical 
welcome of his wife, 199, welcomed 
at Geographical SoLicty, 201 , at 
London Missionary Society 204, at 
Mansion House 204, visits Hamil- 
ton, 207 . interview with Pnnce 
Consort, 213, Lonouis paid to him, 
213, publishes “Missionary Travels,” 
213, his generous use of the profits 
of hook 215 , letter to a Caili-de lady 
justifying his conduct, 216 , visits 
Dublin, 217 , Manchester, 2 IS and 
Glasgow, 219, honours to Living- 
stone at Glasgow, 219 visits Hamil- 
ton and Blantyre, 221 , sympathy 
with operatives, 223 , news on social 
problems, 223 , visits Edinburgh, 224 
created D C 1 L Oxou , LL D Glasgow, 
FRS, 225, visits CKfuul, 225, 
v isits Cambridge, 225, delivers course 
of lectui cs at Cambridge, 227 , severs 
his connection vv lth Loudon M issionary 
Society, 228 , appointed Con-iil for 
eastern coast of Africa, 230 , Zambesi 
expedition organised, 230 , endeavour 
to obtain assistance of Portuguese, 231 , 

( ffect of his visit on tlie public, 233 , 
interview’ with the Queen, 235, public 
banquet in Freemasons’ Tavern, 236 , 
his tribute to Mrs Livingstone, 237 , 
letter from Professor Sedgwick, 238 

Exjdoiation of Zambesi, Itovuina, 
Nyassa, and Shird, 241-324 , sails 
from Liverpool, 241 , instructions 
to members of Expedition, 241 , 
reception at Cape Town, 246 , 
arrives at Kongone, 247 , proceeds 
up the Zambesi, 250 , collision w ith 
naval officer, 250 , undertakes Ins 
duties, 250 , applies for a new 
steamer, 252 , explores the Shire, 
253 , discovers Lake Shirvva, 255 , 
discovers Lake Nyassa, 258 , elected 
member of Geographical Society of 
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1 ivim -loxr, David — rout/ nurd 

V 1 L 11 IM, 230 , Ins scheme foi ,*l POlOTl) 
m A>.i--a disli ict, * 201 , goes home 
with tlir Makololo, 205 it #(»/ d:-ap- 
jmiiitid w illi tilt * M«i Hobeit* steamci, 
‘205, letter to seditliy ot l T iiivoi-i- 
tics Mi— lull, 200 , liu.iks with the 
Poitngiic-c aulWuitus, 272, n.uhib 
Victoiia 1 alls, 271 lcluins toTotte, 
277 , di«*m\cius «|iustiouul by Mac- 
fpiocn m ({engiaplm. il Nocul> 280 , 
‘Pioucti’ shiuiiu luiivul 282 
welcomes lh-h<»p Miickui/m and l m- 
\ trsltlls Ml— 1011 , 2S » , 1 C si ULs s],t\ C 6 * 
at M bane *285, t\j»loiisT ih« Ny i— a 
with a fiiiu-oaiul boat, 2S7 , joined 
by ills Tiviug-loii( at Luabo *201, 
death of Bi-hop Mackf n/u 204 , blame 
of Mackenzie s difhc ultu s thiow n upon 
linn, 205 bnlli of duurhtci ( Viuia 
Man), 207 , death of Ins wilt, 208 , 
‘Liuly Nv issa aiiiU'i too Lite to be 
of usi 507, ixplous liouuna, {(*7 
papci wai with INutiuonsi, l ‘)8 , In- 
unpiession** ol slavi ti id d« -edition, 
dll), lcul\i»s lee ill ot Expedition, 
512 gieat di-c »ui i^eiiionts ot Living- 
stone 51", wnies to Dislnip Thai 
lmplomu I 11111 not to ah union U 111 - 
uisitiis Mi— m,i 520 -1 ml- n -iin d 

blavis to the Ci.n >22 linmmeut 
pi'll l 111 a eiieulu -toiin .120 , hi- 
vu) '_»i tiom / ui/ lb 11 to Pomluv 111 
‘ Ladv Xv issi * 12 s , wchonnd by Su 
Baith I leie it Dumb tv >13 

Sttmid visit honie, 2 >s >37 ai- 
lives 111 Loudon 1 is mttmews 
with Lmd I* lime 1 -ton .1 18 , ih .till 
of his son Robeit »t() M-it'i Young 
of Ivdlv, .341 visits the Duke ot 
Aigyll, 542 , lee tries it Jhitndi Asso- 
ciation, Iiitli, .118 his opinion ol 
(Jolcnso, .1-14 it f 11 ueu il ol Captain 
Speke, -III, v mis \\ 1 hb ot New stead 
Abbey, 5 to , vvuti- ‘ The Zunbesi 
and its TubuLino-,” .>-17 uiged bv 
Muicluson to undert 1 kocxplo 1 .nl ion ol 
Centia.1 Aftiean vvateisln il ind Nile 
souiccs, . 111 ) , views of Ins missionaiy 
duty, 350 , ungl at ions piopo^al of 
Foreign Olhce, J52 , speaks at lloy al 
Academy dinnci, 335 , visits II uml - 
ton, 3 35 

Last expedition to A file a, 80 S 1G1 , 
leaves England on last expedition, 
858 , object of last expedition, 3.3 S , 
reaches Bombay, 361 , lectures there, 


Livimwtum David — contuatrfl 

3h4 , sell- the ‘Ladv Nva— n t * 364 
leaves Bombay foi Zanzibar, ha»* 
visits the 8 ul tan of Zanzibar, 36S 
receives finnan fioin .Sultan, 870, 
pn,\tnni*l ol expedition, 370 ; vvit- 
lies-La liorroi- of slave -Dade 372 
them} of Nile watershed, 370 , thinks 
that 1 fei oduLiis 5 account may li- 
tine, 37G, object uf Ins expedition 
dclmed by Su Baitle Ihere in Gla*r 
gow 377 , deserted by Johanna men 
,17 8 desei tens* ly inci tale of Ins death 
378, fee aidi Expoelitiou, 379 tf *7 
loses his im (hcme-chest 382, leadies 
Lake Tanganyika, 3S2 , diacovers 
Lake Moem 3S2 , discovers Lake 
Baitgwcolo 58b, Ins sponge theory of 
souices ol Nile Zambesi, and Con^o, 
>M>, illno— on wav to Upji, 3S7 , 
leaf lies ( jiji 8S8 , plundueel by 
Dab-, 3<S8 , staits to exploic Man- 
yuema count] y 391 , ainves at Bain- 
baru, >02 , b ttui to Ins son Thomas, 
descubinu the country and Ins projects 
of explication 394, his tnbute to 
Miss Tmin , 5 ( )8 , starts to explore 
Lmlab.n 401 , duven back by sore 
feet 401 , leads the whole Bible 
tlnoiudi foui times, 403 , disappointed 
with Damans slaves sent to him from 
Zan/ibai, 407 mutiny among his 
men, 408 , his estimate of loss owing 
to ini fluidity of follow ers, 408 , dis- 
appointment at finding Lualaba runs 
W fv \\ , 40S reaches Nyangwe, 

40S lin deseuiption of massacre of 
Bigeuya 100, buildings fiom haimor- 
lhmds, 411 , thice times saved fiom 
death m one dav T , 412 , piostiated by 
illness, 412 , icachcs Ujiji, 412 , Pro- 
ic&soi Ow oil’s tnbute to his seicntihc 
sei vices, 411, icliovcd by Stanley, 
415, desenption of meeting, 410 , Stan- 
ley’s lmpicssion of him, 422 , explores 
Taugauv lk 1 w ith SI auley, 424 Stanley 
paits from I 11111 427 , detoution at 
Unyam embo, 433, pi 111 of new jour- 
ney s, 4,>4 , complaints to Knh, 435 , 
opinion ot Stanley s behaviour, 435, 
fcais that tlic Lualaba may turn out 
to be the Congo 433 , his caution in 
foi nung ] udgmciits, 4)0, distress on 
lioaiing of death of Miuclnson, 437, 
views on mission work, 438, excel- 
lence of escoi^ sent by Stanley, 439 , 
travels to Tanganyika ini Bangvvcolo, 
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439; IjH null- im.'j tluu igli flij(,d=, 
440, Ijm last letvi to il.. 1 ir ami 
Maim, 4 41 Building) <4 his pait. 
from ny tip'll, 1H, li-t ctr-.tro to 
rou-c jhWu in lm ag un-t t)o li'i- 
tiarll 443, lo ,Li Up'ill r ],lm tl ,11 l, 
only ,i 'll 1 ’ an ■ t > the t til I oi Oghting 
I;,' -laVe-tra l-*, 1 1 , ilb.i • wt i ■ 
444, la-t boTij i>i ; iim il, 117 d. itb 
h. m l,b't noli i - \ ill i/ 1 li, i u in 
Ilf i.i ..Liii'i t , 7 in/iuai 
4 lli , l ,11 1 j i 1 t > - ,i *b t ij t m , ml 
to London 4"] , i li I't.ln 1 '•n 

Win l’ir 0 n n ml lh I i ’,i 172 
fiuural m \V* tni'ii-t i M„,i , 17 ! 
Lmngstoni, ill-, ruli i, 7*>, 79, 1114 «/ 
*<-7,117, 20 i -'<14,4,7 247 id I, i'-'l 
292, 313, 974, 412, 471 inn ^r, 
72 , sails / j, EtjJ nid 1 JO j,„ vi il 
welcome to Ik i bu-baud 1 '"I -a 1- fui 
Africa, 2 H) 241 join- Li 1 liii-ti'iir on 
Zambesi, 201, 1 tt' ’ s to 111, 100, 
172, 177, 10n , .1 ub of, 207-200 

Bubcrt I -on i 70 1 to, 102, 3 J9, 39 3, 

letters to, 244 2-0 , <li ib<‘ ill) i to 
- — — - 'Iboui t- 1 coo i,277 202 471 leitoa 
to, 14o 24U 97 !, 90 4 >b atb oi 471 

William O-vhI i-nm 114, 149, 

2 40 211, 244 247 141, 173 110 4.1], 
4.97, 447 

Agnes Idiuglitu ), 101, 111 14’ 

340, 34S 172 570, 477, 47-> , 1. tt. i - 
to, 132, 199 257 10] JJi, ,101 ,107, 
370 7''9 lo3 414,444 

Anna Mary il luglitir), 207 941, 

370, 307 

El'/ ibrtb fibvM.'bt. 1 1 , 100, 1 17 

-Veil tfatln I 7' 17, 10 74, 94, 124, 

149 , dcuh e>i, 107 

Mrs Veil (motliit), S, n , 10, .90, 74, 

207 203, 911 , death of, .173 

Charles (brotlici), IS, 89, SO, 113, 

124, 290 2.32, 230, 266 it try, 311, 
.947, 348 , death of, 89 

John (brother), 253, 400, 444 

Charles (uncle), 5 

David (nephew), 104 

Living-done Central Afncan Company, 
405, 409 

Livingstone Inland Mission 470. 

I.i .'ing-tone Biver tier Congo 
Livmg-jtoma, 224, 312, 921, 40S, 471 
Loan da, St Paul do, 145, 150, 153 et 
M[ , 178 tl , 201 it , 234, 236, 
281, 470 , Livingstone arrives at, 103 
Loaiigva, river, 156, 180. 


Lo ngaa of Vj . r.ver, 313 

I ob ilo, 1 ,70 

L> gan Willi un, 337. 

T. un in. (Young i River), 409 
L'»](<i 170 171 
London Bishop nf 200, .73 
London City Mission Jin 
London Mi- nnuy — , i.t, 24, 23 m 
42, 89, -A M2, 12a 131, loi l'i‘ 
201 2119, 210, 219 229 2 14 247 274 
40'), LlllUg-t lilt T lint o7, B-.cI- Il 
coiine.tloii with, 229 
T.ont.i, mcr, 207 
Loudon, Dr 330, 471 
1 '•! Mi, 321 
Ln-.bo 201 920 442 
Liulibs iW'ebb - IllMl * la9 1-7 302 
it - / 194 J 13. 

Luaii'O, rn i r, 109 

Luanda, 191 390 

Lnapula rn. i ls9, 112, 14o 

Ludiia Dniuji 127 

Lulu a mci, 402 

Lumla, 103 422 

I.ui a*a, 277 

Lu-./ , i in l 424 

Lycll, -ir Lhaile-, 341 

Mu ii-i, (1.7, 00, 71 S3, 90, 90 200, 
47 2 , life at 74 < < . 

Ms lm, J! A , 254 
Miigi’/or Su Duncan 21S 
Mr< Lay, Mi, of Chuieh Mi— lonary - - 
cietv , 404 

Haekcn/ic 1 , Bi-hop, 247, 2S2 rf -oy , 907 
120 121 122 171, 392, death of, 2 n .i 

Mis-- 2S9 201, 203, 290, 301 

Maclear, Cape, 297 

il.ieleui, Sn Thomas, 132 207,200 21o 
249, 235, 201, 281, ,120 91(1, op'ii'nn 
of Livingstone as an iihseiur, ios, 
20.3 4.30, letters to 173, ISO, 200 
213, 227, 290. .109, 335 394 397, 404, 
420, 441 

ilLe-ay, the Celtic name of the Living 
stones, 1 

Maelure, Captain, EX, IS3, 194 
ilacqnarics family, 1 
JIacqueen, Mr , 2S0 
il ‘Robert, Mrs , 90, 08 
il'William, Dr , 249 
Mafitc, 178. 

Magomero, 283, 286, 293, 31), 373 
Mahometanum, 317 
Mabura, 52 

Maine, Sir H Sumner, 361 
Maize, 260, 323, 380, 394, 396 
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Makal.ika, (S. 

M.ikli itla, 7 1 

Makhsonia, .178 

MaU.lulo, 110, 137, 143, 207, 234, 248, 
231, 317, 319, 321, 331 , begin to 
practise sla\ o trade, 118, cli auge m 
chiefslnp, guides fin Livingstone, 1.30, 
accompany Livjngstone to Luanda, 
153 ft seq , accompany Livingstone 
to Quilimane, 170 c' ■>' <i , LiMiigslone 
returns to Thirot-.p v\ ltli, 217, 20(» <t 
seq , Li\ lngstouc’s opinion of, 407, 
441 

Makundc, 372, 4/2 

Malachite, 308 

Malat/i, 132, 107 

Malmcsbuiy, Lord, 250 

Malopo, nver, 137 

“Main a,” P and 0 steamer, 471. 

Mambwc, 383 

Ma-moclusanc, 113, 140, 144 
Manchester, visit to, 21 S 
Manganja, 253, 283, 280, 293, 294, 290, 
317, 396 

Manioc-roots, 1S7 
Mann, Mi , 384, 394, 397, 404, 441 
Manners, Lord John, 353 
Mamva Sera 439 

Manyucma, 97, 216, 340, 3S9, 391, ct seq 
419, 435, 462 
Mapira, 448 

Maples, Bov Chauncy, 472 
Mapunda, 379 
Maronga, 378, 379 
Mananno, a slave agent, 310 
Mangolds, 440 

“Ma-Robert," steam-launch, 241, et seq , 
2C5, et seq 
Masakasa, 274. 

Masasi, 469 
Mataka, 373, 375, 472 
Matehele, 54, 112, 151, 234 
Matiamvo, 151, 173 
Maunku, 111 
Mauntius, 196 
Mazitu, 319, 378, 395. 

Mbame, 285 
Means, Rev Dr , 470 
Melialwe, 56, 01, 68, 72, 80, 81, 92, 104, 
126, 134, 167, 172.' 

Medical missions, 19, 470 
Menelek, king of Shoa, 465 
Menye, 132, 14S 
Mcroe City, 398 
Methomca glonosa, 440 
Mikindany, 371. 

Mimosa, 40 


Muamho, 419 
Mnauda, Lieutenaut, 193 
Missions H<e American Foreign, Bap- 
tist Missionary Society, Blantyre on 
Shirt 1 , Clnu eh Missionary Society. 
Hanoverian, Jesuit, Livingstone In- 
land, Livingstoma, London City, Lon- 
don Missionary Societj, Medical, 
Motito (1’iencL), Societo des Missions 
Li angfiln|iies, South Sea, Universities 
“Mis-.ion.iry Ti ai els, 1 15, G8, S9 1 01V 
109, 110, 137, 151, 156, 194, 196, 209, 
213 

Mitchell, Rev J , of Poona, 335. 

Mkouta, 470 

Mnenckiiss, 392, 393, 394. 

Mocro, Lake, 31b, 3S2, 3S3, 387, 389, 
300, 4 SC, 442, 407 , discovery of, 3S2 
Moffat, Rev Hr , 34, 39, 41, Cl, 70, 75, 
93, 107, 124, 126, 128, 129, 13S, 15S, 
170, 177, 194, 240, 271, 2S3, 298, 389, 
452 letters to. 94, 118, 132, 152, 248, 
275 , lccollcctions by, 34, 35 

5frs , 115, 127, 301 , letters from, 

170 200, letteis to, 177,302, 301,305 

Janet, wife of David Hunter, 7 

John, 234, 275, 330 

Mary See Mrs D LivingBtone. 

Robert, son of Dr Moffat, 152 

Robert, grandson of Dr Moffat, 35, 

449 ; death of, 302 
Mohamad bin Saleh, 41 3 
Mohamad Boghanb, 384, 385, 387, 3S8, 
397, 407, 40S 
Jfoir, Rev John, 19, 31 
Jlokhatla, 79, 92 
Jlolomba, 383 

Jlohlamo, nver (or Luhmala), 445 
Mombasa, 430 

Monk, Rev William, 225, 22S, 46S 
Monteiro, Colonel, 169 
Mocteitli, Henry, 5 

Moore, Rev Joseph, 23, 36, 136 , letters 
to, 135, 278, 283, 321, 310 , recollec- 
tions of Livingstone by, 2b et seq 
Monimbala, 326 
Mosapo, 319. 

Mosilikatse, 43, 48, 54, 79, 82, 114, 176, 
234, 246, 271, 275 
Mosquitoes, 95, 104, 110, 154, 323. 
Motito, 52, 70, 106. 

Motlubc, 151 

Moyimung, 71 \ 

Mozambique, 280, 281,291,292, 302, 308, 
325-327 , Governor of, 193, 308. 
Mpbala Island, 442, 

Mpende, 182, 27 0. 
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Mpepc, 140, 144 

)\ltes.i chief ol Wagamla, 4(54, 4(19 
-Mm chison, Sir ltodenik, 109 134, 23.5, 
242 253 201, .1.13, 342, .S4S, 310, 1", i 
354, i5S attachment of 1 limestone 
to, 5 , opinion ot Ln mgctniu'x wink, 
201,20! 205, 211 2)0, uigcx \ mug 
stone to write a hook, 20t> , nun oil 
African ffcologj, 318 urnes L.vng- 
stonc to exploie the Nile siiurtir, .149, 
375, o95, oi'.’.mi'CS Pencil Lxj'ixh- 
tum, 179 lettu-lrom 135 2 i9 2^8 
349, lettu- to, 1 "2 224 20\ 2x0, 
.101 107,510 death ol 1.17.151 
Mmehison, Lad} 301, 3 !& , death of, 
400 

Cataracts, 253 2<>0, 2(54. 287, 112, 

,313, 315, 379, 405, 471 
Murphv , Lieut 11 X , 405, 447, 44S 
Munay, John (Living-done, s fellow -tia 
cellar), 09, 1 02 1,53 2S0 

John (publisliti) 203,215,339 337, 

107 

Mum one of the Johanna men, 370 37S 
379, 400 

Musa Inn 3 dim, 1SS 
Muslims l'.isha 343 
Mutake 374 
Ml ula- tree, 447, 401 
Myonga-tiec, 447 

XtltFLr 281 
Nason-a, 44 1 

Nas-iek hoi’ 1 3G1, 300, .370, .372 
Natal .340 


rtolemj s dcscuption of sonrtt-, ,3% , 
Mi--- 'f nine’s explm.itioiu of, 39S , 
natives sceptical of object of Liung- 
-tone x e\pl, nation, 420, Livingstone's 
doubts ot Ins own them) 40S, 4.15, 
tlieoii linallj dixpiuved, 411, 107 
Ninth, 395 

Xuni', Jo'i, Colonel €58 
Xv align c 403, 420 4118 
Njan/a, Vietona, 370, 198, 150, 4o4 
X} ,e~a, Lake, 22, 247 2o0 30 {, 127 , 
diseoieij ot, 258 Liiing-tone - plan 
foi a 'teaniei on, 2oS, » ■ 5 , dillennc 
mutes to 272 2x0 , li uiN in X) isM 
ili-tnet, 233 <1 -ty , >00 " ><y slue 
trule m that net, 28 3,/ - y Living 
stone's Sell rules loi e\pl 11 ition, 150 , 
readies the lake, 37 1 , 8, , it h Lxpc 
dition in Xj assa disti it t, 19'*, utnueii 
clatiuc of the lake, 142 , lnis-ionai) 
anti eommeieial piojectv in Xja".i 
distilet, 4h5 (> it y 

OLitriCLP, Captain, II X , 279, 327, 119 
1.59 

> Ophthalmia, 51 
Orange Eivei, 39, G2 
Oi cliuls, 440 

-Oi ester” HM S, 325 327 
Ornament, lip, 239 

Ornithology ,8 lie lloe-t atci s, Cranes 

i’isli-eagle, Cee=e, Gmiii a fowl, Hum- 
ming-buds, Ostudi, I’aimt, 3] allows 
Siui-bn d-,, Turtlc-ilov es, \\ agl ill, NS lij - 
dabs 


Xtlomle, 3G1 Orphanage, St Geoige’s, Cape Town, 322 

Xegioc=, 158 173, 354 Ostrich, 51, 120, 277 

New, Rev CUrnlca, 430, 4.31 Uoivell, William C, 127, 235, 280 Ins 

Xcvvstcad Abbey, 340 “t set/ , 412 dcscuption of Kolobeng 84 , aecom- 

Xewton lb , of Philadelphia 235 James Livingstone to 'Xganu Linjanti, 

“New Yoik Heiald,” 07, 413 417, 428, and Scsheke, 99 it sty meets Li\ mg- 
435 40G stone at Geographical 3oeictj, 201 , 

’Xgam , Lake, 40 49, 02, 9S 100, 101, Livingstone’s opinion of, 355 , Living 
’-05 100 120,120,181,275, 289,399, stone bids farewell to, 357 at 
407, di-.coveiy of, 101 Livingstone’s funcial, 432 

Niger Expedition, 29, 273 | Mrs , 357 

Nightingale Floiencc, lettci from, 458 Otis, Mr, 470 
Nile liner explication of souices untlei- 1 Owen, Commodore, 273, 299 
taken at request of Geographical So- Owen, Professor, 12,40, 51,83,203, 205 
cicty, 317, 349, !9,3 , lianlrhips of the ( 210, 237, 212, vlon, 394, 414 el sty 

seaich, .394, L 11 ingstone’s miprc-sion Ox, 134, 100, 101 
that souices were higher than Nyanza, , Oxford, 225 tt sty , 355 
370 , Livingstone’s theory of souices ; 0} sters, 410 
in Eaugvvcolo watershed, 387, 397, ] 

401, 414 , theory of inundation, 410 , Palmhjsion, Lord, 230, 231, 245, 255, 
sponge theo^v of sources, 387 , account j 270, 338, 341, 351, 390 
of sources given to Herodotus, 377 , , Palms, 393, 394, palm-oil, 394, 414 
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I* HIM II ,111 
I’ uiot. I'll 
Pusnips 110 

l’.iul, ,1 niLive convert, 70, 02, 134 
Pl.u.1ils, 

“Pearl,” II .MS, 241, 24S, 249 
Peas, 440 » 

“Penguin, ’ II MS, SOS, ,170 
Peunell, Jolin, ‘120, 931 
Philip, Rev Di , IS, 2(i.l 
Phillip, John, II A , 450 
Pilames, 92 

“Pioneei ’ (steam launch), 272 2S2 ft 
v<i , 310, .12.7-327 
Plantains, 104 

Playfan, Plight lion Lyon, 21 
Pneumonia, .100, 424 
Pogg", IJr , 400 
Pohiaitli, Loid, 4.37 
Poly galas, 440 
l’omare, 44 

Pomgranate Hiavcis, 4.17 
Poona, 3.13, .101 nii-sioii sclio Js at, 
333 

Port- Elizabeth, 4(1 

Poitugal, 1131 the King of, 101, 2.11, 
2 12, 322 

Portuguese, 233, 270, .107, 3.17, .130, 
.153 , intuguo foi establishing sl.vve- 
tiaile aiith 31 ihololo, 141, kindness 
to LiMUgstone, Ki2, 100, 101, 202, 
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chiefly illustrating the Touching of the Bible With an Introduction 
llliiHtr.it ions 8vo 145 

BARKLEY (H C) Fne Year 1 ? among the Bulgarians and Turks 

between the Danube and the Blacic Sea Post 610 10, « 6 d 

- — Bulgaria Belore the War , during a Seven Years’ 

I- xperience of European Turkey and its Inhabitants PoBtSvo 10? 6d 

My Bo ) hood a True Story A Book for School- 

boi e and others With Illustrations Post Bvo b5 

BARROW (John) Life, Exploits, and Voyages of Sir Francis 

Drake Post Bvo 2s 

BARRY (Canon) The Bojle Lecture*, 1877-73 The Manifold 

Witness for ChriHt Bern? an Attempt to Exhibit the Combined Force 
of various Evidences, Direct ani lnduuct, ot Ubris'iamty Uvo J Is 

(Kdw ), R A Lectures on Architecture, delivered before 

the Royal Academy 8vo Iht Preparation 

B ATES (H W ) Records of a Naturalist on the Amazons during 

Eleven Years' Adventure and Travel Illustrations PostSvo 7s tid 

BAX (Capt} Russian Tartary, Eastern Siberia, China, Japan, 
and Formosa A Cruise in XL M S Dwarf Illustrations Cr 8vo. 
12 ?. 

BELCHER (Lady) Account of the Mutineers of the ‘Bounty/ 

and their Descendants , with their Settlements in Pitcairn and Norfolk 
Inlands Illustrations Post 8vo. 125 

d 2 
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ni’.I/L (Sir Cbas'i Familiar Letters Portrait Post 8yo. 12*. 

(Dor he Cl Notices of tbe Histone Person b boned in 

the Clmpel of St Peter ftd Vincula, in the Tower of London, with an 
account ot the discorerrof the supposed remains of Queen Anne Bolepi 
\\ nli IUustraUi ns Crow n bvo 14* 

BERTRAM (Jas G 1 Harvest of the Sea an Account of British 

Food Fisbe«, including Fielieiies and Fibber Folk Illustrations 
Pest 8vo 9s 


BIBLE COMMENTARY The Old Testament Explanatory 
and Cbiticai With a Revuioh of <he Thanblation By BISHOPS 
and CLERGY of the ANGLICAN CHURCH. Edited by F C Cook, 
M A _ Canon of Exeter 6 Voi n Medium bvo 61 15 s 


Tnl I 

305 


VoTh II 
ami III 


Vol I 
]Ba 


Vol II 
205 


/Gehfbi* 

Exonca 

Vol IV 

/ Leviticus, 

245 

1 Nlmdebs 

(DfctTEROVOMT 

JosnuA, Jt PCM, Ruth, 

Vol V J 

20s ( 

Samuel, Kings ( nno- 
kicles Ezra, Ni ukliaji, 
EfeTUEB 

Vol VI f 

25s \ 

Tup. Yfb TrcTiWFVP 

/■Inti ODLCTION 


J St Maitulw 

Vol III 

*1 St Mark 

I.St Llke 

l St John 

1 Acts 

Vol IV 


['AlAll 
) BBEltlAlI 


4 Vols Medium 8to 

/ROMANS. COEIHTniAJJfi, 


| TllESBALOMAN? Puile- 
I M< >N, P ARTHRAL EpISTLKB, 

(IJerrkus 

f St Jaufb St John St 
\ Petfr, St Jude, Reve- 

( LATIOV 


The intudent’s Edition Abridged and 

Edited by John M Iuifb, MA, Vicar of Bexley (To bo 
completed in 6 \ Glumes ) Vols I to III Crown 6vo 75 C«i each 


BIGG-1YITHER (T P) Pioneering in South Brazil, Three Tears 

of Forest and Prairie Lite in the Province of Parana Map and illustra- 
tions 2 v\.ls Grown Svo 21s 


BIRCH (Samuel) A Hi-lory of Ancient Pottery and Porcelain 
Fgyptian, Assyrian, Gr<»*k, Roman, and Etruscan With Coloured 
Plates and 200 Illustrations Medium 8vo 425 


BIRD (Isabella) Hananan Archipelago, or Six Months among 
the Palm Grove*, Gorhl Ketfs, and Volcanoes of tbe Sandwich Islandb 
lllUBtiRtions Crown bvo 75 Grf 


I ubeaten Tracks in Japan Travels of a Lady m tbe 

interior, me udimt Visits to the Ab< ngmes of \ r zo ami tlic Shrines of 
Nikko and I si* \\ ith ilvp and llluilratiooB 2 \ els Crown Bvo 24a 

A I ad} V Life in Ihe Rocky Mountains Illustrations. 

Po-tbvo 10. 6tf 

BISSLT (Sir John) Sport and War in South Africa from 1834 to 

1867, with a Narrative of the Duke of Edinburgh’s Visit. With 
Map and Illustrations Crown 8vo 14a 

BLUNT (Ladt AhNF) The Bedouins of the Euphrates Valley, 

With home account of ( lie Arabs and their Horses With Map aud 
II tabt rations 2 VUs Crown 8vo 24a 

A Pilgrimage to Nejd, the Cradle of the Arab Race, and 

a Visit to the Court of the Arab Emir With Illustrations from the 
Author’s Drawings 2 YciIb PostBvo 
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Bl U N'T (Rev J J) Undesigned Coincidences in the Writings of 
the Old and NewTestaments,anArganientof tbelr Ferocity Postflvo 6a 
— J HiBtory of the Chribtiaa Church in the First Three 

Centuries PnstSvo 6a 

Parish Priest j Hu Duties, Acquirements, and Gbliga- 

Hodh Post Bvo 6a 

Uxuremty Sermon? Post 8vo 6s 

BOSWELL'S Life of Samuel Johnson, LL D. Including the 

Tour to tlie Hebrides Edited by Mr Crokfr Seventh Edition 
Portraits l vol Medium 8vo Isa. 

BKACE (C L ) Manual of Ethnology , or the Races of the Old 

World Post 8vo 6a 

BREWER (Rl\ ] b ) English Studus New Sources of Eogltsh 
Ilifrtory CosTHvrs GieenS Hisbrr l he Koyal Supremacy 
IIa field Iloiu-e Tua Stuarts Shakes^ Are II iw to Study Lng ish 
lliitu} \.i cicnt London bvo 

BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER Blu-trated with Coloured 

Borders Initial Letters, and Woodcuts Qvo 19i 
BORROW (Gkorgk) Bible In Spam , or tlie Journeys, Ad ventures, 
and Imprisonment! of an Englishman it hq Attempt to circulate the 
Scnptuitjh in the Peninsula Pout 8vo 6a 
- - Gypsies of Spain , their Manners, Customs, Re- 
ligion, and Language With Portrait Hosts™ 5, 

— Lavengro , The Scholar — The Gypsy — and the Priest. 

Post 6vo 6 a 

— Romany Rye — a Sequel to " Las engro ” Pott Bvo 6a 

Wild Walks its People, Language, and Scenery 

Post Svo 5a 


— Romano Lavo-Lil , Word Book of the Romany, or 
English Gypsy Language, with Specimens of their Poetry, and an 
aicountof certain Gjpsynes Posttivo His 6d 

BRITISH ASSOCIATION REPORTS 8vo 


York and Oxford, 1831-32, Ida 6rf 
Cambridge, 1833, 1 2s 
Edinburgh, 1834, 15a 


Dublin, 1&35, 13a 6d 
Bnhtol, 1636, 12a 
Liverpool, 1837 16 j 6i 
Newcastle, 1838, 16a 
Biiniingham, 1839, 13a 64 
Glasgow, 1840, 16a 
PI} mouth, 1841, 13* 64 
Manchester, 1812, IOj 6 d 
Cork, 1843, 12a 
York, 1844, 20a 
Cambridge, 1846, 12« 
Southampton, 1846, 16a 
Oxford, 1847, 18a 
Swansea, 1843, 9a 
Birmingham, 1849, 10a 
Edinburgh, 1860, 15a 
Ipswich, 1861, 16a 6 d 
Belfast, 1S52, 15a 
Hull, 1863, 10a 64 
I lverpool, 1854, Iba 
Glasgow, 1855, 16a 


Cheltenham, 1858, 18a 
Dublin, 1857, Ida 
Leeds 1858, 20a 
Aberdeen, 1859, 15a 
Oxfoid, 1860,25s, 
Manchester, 1861, 15a 
Cambridge, 1862, 2Pa 
Newcastle, 1863,25a 
Bith, 1864, lSt 
Birmingham, 1S65 2 ? 
Nottingham 1866, 24a 
I) mdee, 1667, 26a 
Norwich, 1868, 25« 
h voter, 18©, 22a 
Liverpool, 1870, 18a 
Edinburgh, 1 *>7 1, IGa 
B righton, 1872 24' 
Bradford 1**73, 25a 
Belfast, 1874, 25i 
Bristol, 1875, 25* 
(-'asg-'w 18“ 

Ptjmmnh, IS77 21a 

Dublin lt578, 21i 
bkeffield, 167‘J, 24* 


BRUGSCII (Professor). A Ilifetoiy pf Egypt, under the 

Pharaohs Derived entirely from Monuments, with a Memoir on the 
Fxodna of the Israelites Translated bv Pint n* Mirrir, B A , with 
new preface and notes by the author Mips 2 volb bvo 
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BUN BURY (E. H ) A Iliatory of Ancient Geography, among the 

Greeks and Homans from the Farliest Agee tilltbe Fall of the Rjniau 
Em pire \\ ith Iudex and 20 Maps 2 V olfl bvo 4*-a ^ ^ 

BURBIDGE (F \f ). TLe Gardens of the Sun or A Naturalist’s 

Journal on the Mountain*, and in the Toreats and Swamps of Borneo and 
the sulu Archipelago nh lUnitntinni CrowuSvo 

BURCKHARDT'3 Ciceroue , or Art Guide to Painting in ItaJy 

Translated from the Gtrn.au by Mua A. Cloloii New Edition, revised 
hyJ A Cao«c l»Uhtb\o 6 j mr . 

BURN (Con.). Dictionary of Naval and Military Technical 

Terms, Engllch and Fiench— French and 1-nglish Crown 8vo 15a 
BUTTMANN’S Leiilogua , a Critical Examination of the 
Meaning of flumeroiib Greek VVordb, thirty in Homer and Hesiod. 
By Rev J. R Fisuuake 8vo 12a _ , 

BUXTON (Chables) Memoirs of Sir Thomas Powell Buxton, 

Bart With Selections from his Correspondence Portrait Bvo. lba 
Topular Ed\l\on Fcap bvo 5f 

(5\dnet C ) A Handbook to the Political Questions 

of the Day , with the Arguments on Either Side 6vo 5' 

BYLES {Sib, Joint) Foundations of Religion in the Mind and 
Heart of Mao FnhtSvo hs 
BYBON’S (Lord) LIFE AND tt OliKS — 

Life, Letthrs, a» Journals By TnoMAS Moour Cabinet 
Editior Plwtea 6 Vols F«p b'O lSI , or One Volume, Puinilts 
Hoyal 8vo , U M 

Life and Poetical Works Popular Edllufn Portraits 


2 vo' a KotaISto los 

Poetical Wor®s Libia: y Edition Portrait 6 Vole 8 ro 45* 
Poftical W cues Cabinet Edition Plates. luVole 12mo 30* 
Poetic il Works Pocket Ed 8 Vols 16mo Id a cate 21* 
Poetical Works Pipulai EdUton Plates I'oyal 8vo 7s 6d 
Poetical Works Ptarl Edition Crown 8vo. 2» Bd. 
Child® Harold With 80 EngTannge Crown 8to 12 « 
Child® II ‘ bold 16mo. 2a 6d 


Child® IIatold Vignettes 16mo Is 
Childd Harold Portrait 16mo 6d 
Tales and Poems 16mo. 2s 6d 
JIircellanlols 2 Vols 36mo 5s 
Dramas and Plais 2 Vols I6mo 5* 

Don Jean and Beffo 2 Vols 16mo 5s 

Beaches Poetry and Prose Portrait. Fcap 8vo. 3*. 6,1 

CAMPBELL (Lord) Lord Chancellors and .Keepers of the 
Great Seal of England From the Earliest Times to Lhe Death of Lord 
Lldon In 1630 10 Vols Crows Bio 6s each 

Chief Justices of England. From the Norman 

Conquest to the Death of Lord Tenterden .Vols Crown 0vo 6s each 

Life and Letters Based an his Autobiography, 

Jcomsls, and Correspondence Edited by bis daughter, hire Herd- 
castle 2 Vole 8yo 

(Thos) Essay on Enghsn Poetry. With Short 

Licea of the British Poets PostSvo 3s 6 d. 

CAKNABVON (Loan). Portugal, Gallida, and the Basque 

Province! Post Bro 3s 94 

The Agamemnon Translated from JSschylus, 

Sm Byo Gi 
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k) Memoirs of the Life and Eventful Career 

(.(of aildinlia, soldier and S '.Je.ni no With 
I-* l jnebpoiulince 2 Vols Bvo 32 a 

C) 1 lie Jesuits tlieir Constitution and 

li-toin.il Sketch bvo 9* 

ALCASLLLE'S WORKS [See Crowe.] 

GLSNOL (Gln ) Cyprus, its Ancient Cities, Tomb«, and Tern 

pfci hc»cai Llies an 1 L\ uetionb dining Iin Yearn Residence in tha f 
ialmd With 400 Illuhtid ions Medium bvo. 50* 

CHILD (Ciuilin) Benedicite, or, Song of the Three Children , 

being 111 isii itioni ot the Powei, L ueliteuce and Design mamfebttd 
by Lhu Ouatoi iu hib Works Post Bvo 6*. 

CHISHOLM (Mrs). Pcils of tlie Polar SeaB, True Stories of 

Aictic Diacovei) aud Idvenluie IlluairUi ub PobtSvo 6x 

GHURTON (Apchdivcon) Poetical Remains, Tranblations and 
luitati ub P n lit 8\o 7* bd 

CLASSIC PREiCULHb OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 

bt Jltnea b Lcliuigs 

lti77, Dovnl, by Bishop of Durham , Barrow, by 

l J rof Mace ^ociii by Di»m Lake , Iua , by Rev w 

R Li uk \\ ils >\ bj ( moa 1 it hi bin hr by JDtiu Uoul 
bn a \\ i»h Inti dicti u b, J I kempe PobtSvo 7s (id 

- 1878, Blll, by 1* \ W Warbuiton , Horsily, by 
J Mop o 1 lv Lv\im, m CinoaBarrv ^vsolisov, by Bi->liop 
f Dt r\ 1 ill j i i »n bv Rev W G liinjlny, Anui lwj b. by 
ltd Jl J Nuilh Pi&tbvo /s Od 

CLIVL S (Lord) Life. By Rev. G. R Gleiq. Post 8vo 3* Gel 

CLODJj (C M ) Military Forces ol the Ciown, tbur Administra- 

tion md Government _\ol* w \o _ia tab 

— AdministiUion of Justice under Military and Martial 
law as iiilicibk to Ic linn, Navy, Mamie, and Aimlnuy Toiccb 
svo 1 4 

COLERIDGE'S (Saih.fi Tailor; Table Talk Portrait 12mo 8s 6 d 
COLONIAL LIBRA it V [See Home and Colonial Library | 
COMPINIONS FUlt I1IL J>L\OUl’ LIFE. A Series of Lee- 

tui l son n II 1 until I> vou ml W > ks Clown «vo 6* 

Di imi i wins C mu n Cuioul n i lio notiii Guoiinici Cmon 

l'l V Ui I I \i-*i Pi cu D ui V hit ell 

ClllU.ll llviLONb (LUVIU-S SPIRUI 1 LLLB 

S lh\s\Ub i ''i s Dm . 1 IV 1 I Lulu 

Ooulbiii xi \ mhi vvis* Divoiiosb bishop of 

Hiyih i'iums kisi Vulibi li p 1 y 

ot Du tin Liikistian Ye in Canon Bany 

S Abnusiisi a Li nf/ssi liisli p PntAUisc kuai kev k U iiicker- 
ol Deny stelh 

Jebkuv Livloi * IIoi v Living vnd Piigmih Prog r pas De in llow sou 

Du so kev Di lluniphiy. Frialr Book Dcmi Bui gun 

CONVOCITION PllAYLR BOOK (See Prajer- Book) 

COOKL (E 'V) Ixaies lioiu my Sketch-Book. Being a Selec- 
non iiom sket h s midt duun B many iouib With Debcnpuve Text 
oU Plaiea 2 \ ols bumll 1 ilio 31* tyl each 

COOKERY (IIollhn Dom stio) Founded on Principles of Eeonomj 

and Pi&ctical Know ledge By a Lady Woodcuts Fcap 8vo 5* 


CARNOTA (Corded 
Of F M the D I 
j Selections Irom h 

CARTWRIGHT (W 

leaching An I 
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CliABBE (Ret George) Life and Poetical Works. With Illue- 

(rations Royal 8vo It 

CRAWFORD b BALCARRF.9 (Earl of) Etruscan Inscription!. 

Analyzed, Translated, and Commented uprn Svo 12* 

C 1. 1 PPS (W ilfred) Old Lneln-h Plate IccleBiaslical, Decerative, 
m and Domestic, its Maker-* and Murks \\ ith a Comjlete Table of Date 
Letters, Ac lllihtu'Kni Medium Svo 21* 

Old French Plate, Furnit-ling Tables of the Pans Date 

Lett? *nd t ac- unites ot Otlm Mark*- With 1. lustra ion* 6vo 6* Gd 

CROKER (J W) Progrcrane Geography for Children. 

19mo 1* 6<f 

- — Boswell's Life of Johnson Including the Tonr to 

the Hebrides S^vruth Edition Portraits 8vo 12* 

Historical Esvny on the Guillotine Fcap. 8vo. Is. 

CROWE and CAYALCASELLE Lives of the Early Flemish 

Painters Woodcuts Post Svo, 7a bJ , or Large Paper 8vo f 15i 

Hwtoiy of Painting in korth Italy, from 14ih to 

ltith Century Denvid fiom Keoearches in that Country With Il- 
lustrations 2 Voln bvo 42a 

Life and Time? of Titian, with Fome Account of his 

Family chtifjv frrm iipwand unpubli bed iccords \\ itb Portrait and 
llliibttations 2 vols 8 yo 4 it 

CUMMI3G (R Cori>on) Fi\e Years of a Hunter's Life in the 

Far Interior of South Africa W codcuts Post 8vo 6* 

Cl’NYNGIIA JIE (Sir A unit n) Travels in the Eastern Caucasus, 
on the Caspian and 1J1 ick ‘mas in Daghestan and the Frontiers of 
Perhia and '1 uikt y Willi Map ind Illustrations Svo 18* 

CURT I US’ (Phoflssok) Student’s Greek Grammar, for the Upper 
Forms Edited by Du Wn Smiiu Post Bvo 6* 

Elucidations of tlie aho\e Grammar Translated by 

Lvki \N ArimT Poit^o ?6 f-d 

— — Smaller Greek Grammar for the Middle and Lower 

Forms Abridged lrotn the 1 iigu work 12mo 3* 6d. 

Accidence of the Greek Language Extracted from 

the above »oih 12mo 2h 6/ 

— - Principles of Greek Etymology Translated by A S. 

Y\ it kins, RI A , and I 1> taoi and, M A 2 volh Bvo 16* each 

The Greek Veil), its Structure and Development 

Tmn-laipJ by A ^ Wiikjn-, M V , ani E U England, A1 A 
bvo 1 m 

CURZON (Hon Robeut) YimU to the Monasteries of the Levant. 

IllnstratioDR Post Bvo 7a f»I 

CUST (Genebai) Warriors of the 17th Century — The Thirty Years* 
War 2 Vols 16* Civil Wars of I ranee and England 2 Vols 16* 
Coinmandeis of P leets and AtrniLB 2 VoU 18* 

Annals of the Wars — 18th & 19th Century. 

WithMapa 9 Voli Post 8vo 6* each. 

DAVY (Sib Humphry) Consolations in Travel, or. Last Days 

ol a Philosopher Woodcuts Fcap Svo 8* 6d 

Salmoma, or, ‘Days of Fly Fishing, Woodcuts. 

Fcap Bvo 3* 6<f 
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DARWIN (Charles) WORKS — 

Journal of a Naturalist eurino a Votaok sound thn 

J Wobid Crown 870 Ba 

OniaiN op fcpFCirs bt Mfans op Natupal Selection, or, the 

Preservation of t avoured Races la the struggle for Lite Woodcuts 
Crown Bvo la 6 d 

Variation op Animals and Plants under Domestication. 

Woodcuts 2 Voli Criwnfivo 18 j 
Descent op SI an, and Selection in Relation to Sen. 
Woodcuts Ciowubvo 9 j 

Expppssions op tiil Emotions in SI an and Animais With 
lllu->tiati ms Crown bvu 12* 

Various Contpii ancfs dt 11 men Orciiies arn Fertilized 

lt\ last c is Wo dcuts Clown By 1 9a 

Mov em r nts abi> Hadits of Climbivj Plants Woodcuts, 
Clown &V0 be 

IhSFCTiA 01 01 s Plintn H oodcuts Crown 8vo 14$. 


1jFFFCT*» OF CRO^S IM) "'III P* UTILIZATION IV TUK VlGETABLE 
KimiI) i Crown bv 1 > 

Dim III NT ToRMS OF riOVJsRS OK PlIaNTS of THB SAUK 
bPLCips Crwnb>> 1 *cZ 

The Fowfr of Moyfmfnt in Prints Woodcuts Cr 8vo 
Life of J kasmui* Duoun. With a Study of his Works by 

iuMSiJvKALhr Pi rtiaii Ciown 8vo 7 * *d 

Facts and AROLMFNTi. for Darwin By Fritz Muller. 

lranhlated by \\ a Dai lag YVoodcurs I’ohtSvo bs 
DE COSSOJS" (E A ). The Cradle of the Blue ls T ile , a Journey 
through Abyssinia and a ud in, and a Residence at the Court of king 
Johuof Ltluopia Mip \nd lllubti Ation* 2\ols PoBlbvo 2 la 

DENNIS (Gforoe) The Cities and Cemcteues of Mruria A 
new Ldituin resist I recoidin^ nil ilie latent Uiscoveued With 20 
riftn-s and J 00 illuiu itiuiis 2 »o!s Mediu » bv » 4<»h 

DEM’ (Emma) Annuls of II mcbcombe and Sudelej With 120 

Porn ails, Plates slid Woodcula 4t> 4-'. 


DERBY (Earl op) Iliad of Homer rendered into English 
Blank Vers. IT itli 1 oilran 2 Vnls Post Bvo 10a 
DEKRY (Bishop op) Witness of the Psalms to Christ and Chris- 
tianity 1 ho Hampton l ccturcs tor lb7b bvo 14a 
DEUTSCH (Ehanuil) Talmud, Islam, The Turgums and other 
Literary Kemain> Willi i buel Hem nr 9vo lh 
DILKE (Sir C W) Papers of a Cntic Selected from the 

Writirpi of the late Gil is TT tnnoinH UlLKi W nh a Biographl 
cal Sketch 2 Vole bvo 24i 


DOG-BREAKING, mth Odds and Ends for those who love the 
Dog and Gun By Gfv IIuiciiivson With 40 Illustrations 
Clown bvo 7 a Gd 

DOMESTIC MODERN COOKERY. Bounded on Principles of 
Economy and Practical Knowledge, » ni adapted for Private Families 
Woodcuts Fcap 8»o 6 j 
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DOUGLAS'S (Sib Howard) Theory and Practice of Gnnnery 
Plates Sffo 2 Iff 

(Wm) Horse Shoeing, Abu, Is, and Ab it ShoulJ be. 

Illustrations Post Svo 7a Id 

DRAKE’S (Sih Fbancib) Life, Voyages, and Eaploits, by Sea and 
Land By Joes Baaaow Poatavo 2ff ■ 

DRINhW ATER (Johh) History of the Siege of Gibraltar, 
1779 1783 With a Descuption and Account of that Garrison from the 
Earliest Periods Post bvo 2s 

DVCANGh'S Mediaeval Latin-Englibu Dictionary Re-arranged 
and Edited in iicniriAiittmth tlie rmilc n science oi PLiloh gv, by Kov 
E A I > a \ man mid J II 111 ssi LB email 4to [In Population 

DTJ CHA1LLU (Paul B ) Equatorial Africa, mth Accounts 

of the Gonlla, the Neat-build mg Ape, Chimpanzee, Crocodile, Ac 
Illustrations 8b o 21 s 

Journey to A&hangu Land, and Further Pene- 

tration into Equatorial A Ok. a Illustrations 8>o 21 a 

DUFFERIN (Lord). Letters from High Latitudes, & Yacht 
Voyage to Iceland, Jan Mayeu, and bpitzbergen Woodcuts. Post 
8vo 7* 64 

Speeches and Addresses, Political and Literary, 

dt-libert d m the llou_e ol Lords, in Cana da, and e T K«teic bvo 
DUNCAN (Major Hibtory ol the Kojal Artillery. Com- 
piled fiom the Onginal Keiunln Portraits 2 Vols 8vo 18a 

English in Spain, or. The btoij of ihc War ot Suc- 

ce-ibi n ltLl 1M" implied ti in the Kepcrts ul the butihh Com- 
m is hi oners With Illu-tiaUon^ b^o iCo 
EASTLAKE (Sir Charles) CuntnbuLious to the Literature of 
the l i tie Aits W itli llinifir ot tlie Authoi, and selections from lus 
Currespuiidence By Lai/l Lahri aks 2\ol* Bvo 24a 
EDWARDS (W H) Voyage up the River Amazon, including a 
Visit to Para PostSvo 2a 

EIGHT MONTHS AT ROME, during the Vatican Council, with 

a Daily Account of the Pm Let-diugs By Pumiumo Llto Trans- 
lated Irom the Original bvo 12< 

ELDON’S (Lord) Public and Pm ate Life, with Selections from 
his Correspondence and DiarieB By Hobaoe Tvwsb Portrait 2 
Vols Po-st bvo 21a 

ELGIN (Lord) Letters and Journals Edited by Theodore 
Waiuunu Wuh Pn face by Deau Stanley bvo 14a 

ELLESMERE (Lord). Two SiegeB of Vienna by the Turks. 

Translated irom the German Post Bvo 2a 
ELLIS (W ) Madagascar Revisited Setting forth the Perse- 
cutions and lleioic autleiings of ihe Native CluinUanb Illustrations 
Bvo 16a 

Memoir By Hib Son With Lib Character and 

Work By Key IIfmii Ailon.DD Poriiait b\o 10a 6 d 

(Robinson) Poems and FiagmentB ot CalulluB. 16mo 6s 

ELPHLNSTONK (Hon Mountbtdart) History of India — the 
Hindoo and Mabomedan Periods Ldited by Pi oraebou Cowell 
Map Bvo 18a 

- - - - (H W ) Patterns for Turning , Comprising 

Elliptical and other 1 ignret. cut on the Lathe without tliu use ot any 
Ornamental Chuck \\ ith 70 Illustrations bmall 4 to lot 
ELTON (Capt) aiid'H B CUTTEHILL Adventures and 
Discoveries Among the Lukes and Mo.aitams ofLabtcrn and Central 
Africa With Alap and llkustiauonu 8vo 21a 
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ENGLAND [See Arthur, Croker, Hums, Mar kham , Smith, 

and Stanhope J 

ESSAYS ON CATHEDRALS Edited, with an Introduction. 

By Dean Howbon 8vo 12a 

FKRQUSSON (James) History of Architecture in all Countries 

from tlie Earliest Times With 1.60J Illustrations 1 Yola. Medium 8vo 
Yol I & II Ancient and Mediaeval 6<te * 

Yol III Indian k Eastern 42s Yol IV Modern. 31s 6d. 

— Rude Stone Monuments in all Countries, their Age 

aud Uses With 230 Illustrations Medium Svo 2is 
Holy Sepulchre and the Temple at Jerusalem 

WoodcuL* Svo 7 js bd 

Temples of the Jew* and oilier buildings in 

the Haiam Arm ut Jeiuaulein With I'luatrations 4 to 42a 

FLEMING (Professor) Student’s Manual of Moral Philosophy. 

With Quotation** and JteiLifcLCLS PubtSvo 7 s bl. 

FLOWER GARDEN, By Rtv Tuos James Fuip 8vo la. 
FORBES (Cu»t C J F S) Bntish Burma and its People, 

sketches of 2s dti v o M timers, Customs, and Religion Cr 8vo 1U bd 
FORD (Richard) Gatherings from Spam. Poat 8vo. 3s. 6t/. 
FORSYTH (William) Hortensius, an Historical Etsay on the 

Olhce and Duutb of an Advocate Illustrations bvo 7 a 6d 

Novels aud No\ehbts of the 18th Century, in 

Illubtiation ot the .Maimers uud Moiuls ol ilie Age Post bvo 10s 6d 

FORSTER (John) The Eaily Life of Jonathan Swift 1667-1711. 

\\ ith Tortruic S \ o Ids 

FRANCE (Histoiiv of) [sec Jlrms— Markiiam — Smith — Stu- 
GClitb — iutQwLWI u J 

FRENCH IN ALGIERS, The Soldier of the Foreign Legion — 

aud the Prisoners ot Abd-el-kadir Translated by Lady Duff Gordon 
P ost bvo 2 5 

FREltbi ( &ik Bartle) Indian Millions. Small 8vo 2s Qd. 

Eustern Afiita as a Field for Missionary Labour. With 

Map Crown Svo 5 a 

Bengal Famine Hjw it will be Met and How to 

Prevent 1 utuic r«inuues in Inui t With Mips Crown Svo 5s 
Q ALTON (F ) Ait ut Travel , or, Hints on the shifts and Con- 
trivances available in \\ ild Countries. Woodcuts Post Svo 7 s Qd 
GEOGRAPHY [tfdfi Bumjuuy — Choker — Smith — Students’] 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY’S JOURNAL ( Published Yearly) 
GEORGE (Ernest) The Mosel , a Series ui Twenty Etchings, with 
Descriptive Littei pi css Imperial 4 to id 

Loire and South of France , a Senes of Twenty 

Etchings, with Descriptive Text I olio 42» 

GERMANY (History op) [See Makru.m ] 

GIBBON (Edward) lliatory of the Detune and Fall of the 
a Itomaa Empire Edited by Miluan, Guizor, and Dr. Wit Smith 
M aps b Vols 8vo 60s 

The Student’s Edition , *an Epitome of the above 

work, incorporating the Researches of Recent Commentators. By Dr. „ 
Wa Smith Woodcuts Post Svo 7s bd 
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GIFFARD (Edward!, Deeds of Naval Daring; or, Anecdotes of 

the British New Fcap 8vo 3* ed 

GILL (Capt William;, R E The River of Golden Sangt. 

Narrative of a InnrneF through Pinna to Burnish With a Preface by 
Cul H Yule LB Mops aua Illustrations A Vols Bro 30 * 

(Mas) Sit Months in Ascension An Unscientific Ac 

a countof a Seif nuuc Expedition Map CrownSvo Be 

GLADSTONE (W E) Rome and the Newest FashionB in 

Iteliginn Tin ecTi acts 810 7* fid 

Gleanings of Past “Years, 1813-78 7 vols Small 

8\o 2* «/ each 1 The Throne, the Prince ('on ort, the Cabinet and 
Constitute n II I’ers nal enii L ternrj III Histnricel and Specu- 
lative IS Fun V and \ I 1 cdcaiastical YII Miscellaneous 

GLEIG (G R ) Campaigns of the British Army at Washington 

and New Orleans Post 8t o 2i 

Story of the Battle of Waterloo. Post 8vo 3* 6tf 

— Narrative of Sale's Brigade in Afghanistan Post 8vo 2s. 

Life of Lord Clive Post 8vo. 3s 6ti 

Sir Thomas Monro Post 8vo 3 a 6d 

GLYNNE (Sin Stephen H ) Notes on the Churches of Kent. 

With Prelace hi V II Gladstone, M P Illustrations 8vo 12* 

GOLDSMITH'S (Oliver) Works Edited with NoteB by Peter 

Cunningham \ lgrettes 4 Vols 8vo SO* 

GOMM (Field Marshal Sir Wm M), Commander-in-Chief in 

India, C instahhi < f the I „ncr, snd i ni .pel of the l nl Istream Guards, 
1784— 1870 Iln lift, Luteis and Journals Edited by I C Carr 
Comin With l’u'ialt Bin 

GORDON (Sir Alex ). Sketches of German Life, and Scenea 

from the War ol Liberation Post 8vn 3a fid 
— (Lady Doff) Amlier-Witch A Trial for Witch- 
craft Post hvo 2a 

French in Algiers 1 The Soldier of the Foreign 

Legion 2 The Prisoners of Abd-el-hadtr Post 8vo 2* 

GRAMMARS [See Curtius , Hall, Huttos, Kino Edward, 

LciTllfcS MAFT71FR, MUTHIF, SMITH ) 

GREECE (History of) [See OhoiE — Smith — Students’] 
GROTE'd (Georof) WORKS — 

History of Gilx-e From the Earliest Times to the closa 

nt tho generation ci ntempnrar> anil the Death of Alexander the Great 
Library hdtlum Portrait, Maps, and Plans 10 Vols 8vo 120s 
C tbiurt Edition Portrait and Plans 12 Vols Post 8vo 6* each. 

Plato, and other Companions of Socrates, 3 Vols. 8vo 45*. 
Aristotle With LddiUoml Essays Svo 18>. 

Miror Works Portrait 8ro 14* 

LiTTLIlS ON Sl\ IT7ERL AND IK 1847 6*. 

I’frsokal Life Portrait Svo 12* 

GROTE (Mrs) A Sketch By Lady Eastlake Crown 8vo 6s. 

HALL’S (T. D ) School Manual of English Grammar With 

Copious Exercises 12mo 3* fid • 

Manual of Baalish Composition. With Copious Illustra- 

tions and Practical ExeAises 12ino 3*. fid 

Primary English Grammar for Elementary Schools. 

Based on the larger work 16mo. 1*. 
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Hall's (T D )— continued 

Child's First Latia Book, comprising a full Practice of 

Nouns, Pronouns, and AdiectlveB, with the Active Verbs 16mo 2a 

HALL AM'S (Henri) WORKS — 

The Constitutional History or Enqland, from the Acces- 
sion of Henry the Seventh to the Death of Georee the Second Libra > y 
Edition, 3 Vole 6vo 3't* Cabinet Edition, 3 Vols Post 8vo 12s. 
dew s 1 dition, Post 8vo 7 1 6 d 

Hisioiti or Europe during the Middle Age3 Library 
Edition, 3 Vols Rvo 30s Cabinet Edition, 3 Vols Post 8vo 12s 
Studf t s Edition, Post 8vo 7* Gf 

Literary IIistoiit or Europe during the 15th, 16th, and 
17tj1 CemL&IBS Library Edition, 3 Vois Svo 36s Cabinet Edition, 
4 Vols Post 8vo lbs 

HALL All'S (Arthur) Literary Remains, m Verse and Prose 
Portrait Fcap 8vo 3s fid 

HAMILTON (Gen Sir F W ) History of the Grenadier Guard- 

From Original Documents, <Lc With I Unit rat ions 3 Vols 8vo fil< 
(Andrew) Rheiufeberg Memorials of Frederick the 

Great and Prince Hemy of Pmsiia 2 Vols Crown 8vo 21s 

HART’S ARMY LIST (Published Quarterly and Annually ) 
HATCH (W. M) The Moral Philosophj of Aristotle, con- 
sisting of a translation of the Nichomacheau Lillies, and of the Para- 
phrase attributed to Audiomcus, wuh an lutroductoiy Analysis of each 
book 8vo 1**« 

HATHERLEY (Lord) The Continuity of Scripture, as Declared 
by the Testimony of our Lord and of the Evangelists and Apostles 
8vo 6s Popul/ir Edition Po9t &vo Is 6 d 

HAY (Sir J. H. Drummond) Western Barbary, its Wild Tribes 
and Savage Animals Post 8vo 2 a 

II VYWARD (A ) Sketches of Eminent Statesmen and Writers, 
with other Lsiftys He printed frun the "Qwrerly ltevicw,” with 
Additions and Correcting Contents Tillers Hisroarck, Cavour, 
MeMi'-nioh, Mont ilemberr, M-lhounn*, WeliesK v, lijron anJ Tcniij- 
eon, ^ enice, St - 11111011 , ^evignc, Du DeffanJ, Holland Hou^e, Siraw- 
beny Uil' 2 Vo’s *vo 
HEAD’S (Sir Francis) WORKS — 

The Royal Engimtr Illu-irations 8ro. 12s 
Lhe <'F Sir John Bui.gotne Post8io Is 
Rapid Journeys across the Pampas Po-t 8 yo 2s 
Bubbles fr"H the Brunnln of Nassau Illustrations Post 


Stokers ash Takers , or. the London and North Western 

Itiul.ity Post 8\o 2j 

HEBER’S (Bishop) Journals in India. 2 \ oL Post 8yo it 

Poetical Works Portrait Fcap 8vo. 3s 6d. 

Hymns adapted to the Church Service. 16mo. Is 6 d. 

HERODOTUS A New English Version Edited, with Notes 

and Essays, Historical, Ethnographical, and G eograplnul, by Canon 
Rawlinbon Sib II Rawmsbon and Sis J G Wilsinson Maps and 
Woodcuts 4 Vols Svo 43s 

IIEERIES (Rt Hon John) Memoir of his Public Life during 

the Helens of Georee III end IV , William 1\ , and Queen Victoria, 
rounded on lus Lcitrrs and other Unpublished Documents By bis 
son, Edward Ilernes, C B 2 vols Svo 
llERSCHEL’S (Caroline) Memoir and Correspondence. By 
Mus Jons IIebschsl With Portraits. Crown Svo 7s 6d 
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FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 

HAND-BOOK — TRAVEL-TALK English, French, German, Ad 

Italian 18mo 3s 6«i 

HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. Map and Plans. 

Post 8vo <5 * 

_ NORTH GERMANY and THE BHINE,— 

The Black Forest, the H trtr 1 hlmnperwald, Saxon Switzerland, 
Runcn, tlie G»an r Mountains 1 annus, Odenwald, Llass, and Loth- 
ringen Map ind Plaor Post dvn 10a 

SOUTH GERMANY, — Wurtemburg, Bavana, 

Austria, Stvrii, Salzhirg, the Alps, Tyrol, Hungary and the Danube, 
from Ulm to the Black Sea Maps and Plan*- Post 8vo 10a 

PAINTING. German, Flemish, and Dutch Schools. 

Illustrations 2 Yols Post Svo 24s 

LIVES AND WORKS OP EARLY FLEMISH 

PalnterB Illustrations Pont Svo 7* 6d 

SWITZERLAND, AlpB of Savoy, and Piedmont. 

In Two Parts Maps and Plm*. Poet 8vo 10j 

FRANCE, Part 1 Nonuandy, Brittany, the French 

Alps, the Loire, Seine, Garonne, and Pyrenees Maps and Flans 
Poet 8vo 7 * W 

- Part II Central France, Anvergne, the 

Cevennes, Burgundy the Klmnp and Saonc, Provence, Nlroes Arles, 
Marseilles the 1 reinli Alps, -Vivace, Lorraine, Champagne Ac Maps 
and Plans P« st 8vn 7j 

MEDITERRANEAN — its Principal Islands, Cities, 

Seaports, II irbours, and Border Lands Tor tiavc lers and yachtsmen 

Map*, and Plans Pobt9\o 

ALGERIA AND TUNIS Algiers, Constantine, 

Oran, the A tl is Range Maps and Plans PostSvo 10* 

PARKS, and its Environs Maps and Plans 16mo 

3s u 

SPAIN, Madrid, The Cast ilea, The Basque Provinces, 

Leon, The Ast.irlaa, Galicia, Extremadura, Andalusia, Honda, Granada, 
Murcia, Valencia Catalonia, Aragon, Navarre, The Balearic Islands. 
Ac Ac Maps and Plans postBvo 20* 

— PORTUGAL, Lisbon, Porto, Cmtra, Mafra, &c. 

Map and Plan Post Svo 12* 

— NORTH ITALY, Turin, Milan, Cremona, the 

Italian Lake*;, Bergamo, Brescia, Verona Mantua, Vicenza, Padua, 
Ferrara, Bologna, Ravenna, Kiniini, Piacenza Genoa, the Riviera 
Venice, Parma, Modena, and Rom igna Maps and Plans PostSvo 10*’ 

CENTRAL ITALY, Florence, Lucca, Tuscany, The 

Marches, Umbria &c Map s and Plans Post 8vo 1U* 

ROME and its Environs. Maps and Plans. 

Post 8vo 


SOUTH ITALY, Naples, Pompeii, Herculaneum, 

and Vesuvius Maps and Plans PostSvo 10* 

- PAINTING. The Italian Schools. Illustrations. 
2 Vola Post 8vo 30* 


LIVES OF ITALIAN PAINTERS, fbob Cimabdb 

to Basbako By Mrs Jakebon Portraits Poet Bto 12i * 

_ — NORWAY, Chnstiama, Bergen, Trondhjem The 

fields ani Fjords Maps and Plum Post Hvo 9, 

— — SWEDEN, Stockholm, Upsala, Gothenburg, the 

BhOreB of lh« TUltlP Aria Mina enH Plm Pnat Bm It. 
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HANDBOOK — DENM ARK, Sleswig, Holstein Copenhagen, Jut- 

land, Icelan ! Maps and Plans Post8vo 61 

— * RUSSIA, St Petersbiteg Moscow, Poland, and 

Finland Maps and Plars Post 8vo 18 * 

GREECE, the Ionian Islands, Continental Greece, 

Athens, tlio Peloponnesus the Islands of the JE%e an Sea Albania, 
Thessaly, and Macedonia Maps, Plana, and Views PostSvo IBs • 

TURKEY IN ASIA — Constantinople, the Bos- 
phorus, Dardanelles, Brousa, Plain of Trov, Crete, Cyprus, Smyrna, 
Ephesus, the Seven C hutches, Coasts of the Black Sea, Armenia, 
Euphrates Valley, Route tn India, Kic Maps and Plans Post 8vo IBs 

EGYPT, including Descriptions of the Course of 

the Nile through Egypt and Nubia, Alexandria, Cairo, and Thebes, the 
Suez Canal, the Pyramids, the Peninsula of Sinai, the Oases, the 
Fyoom, &c In Two Parts Maps and Plans Post Bvo 15a 

HOLY LAND — Stoia, Palestine, Peninsula of 

Sinai Edom, Syrian Deserts, Petra, Damascus , and Palmyra Maps 
and Plans Pont 8vo 20s *«’ Travelling Map of Palestine la a 
c*se It's 

INDIA. Maps and Plans Post 8vo. Part I. 

lio-nnn, 12* Part II Madkah,1>* 


ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 

HAND BOOK— ENGLAND AND WALES An Alphabetical 

Hand-Book Condensed into One Volume for the Use of Travellers 
With a Map Post S\ o 10* 

— MODERN LONDON. MapB and Plans 16ino 

3 a g d 

- ENVIRONS OF LONDON within a circuit of 20 

miles 2Vols Crown 8vo 21s 

- - ST PAUL'S CATHEDRAL 20 I 1 lustrations 

Crown 8vo 10* 6 / 

EASTERN COUNTIES, ChelmUtrd, Harwich, Col- 

Chester, Maldon, Cambridge, Ely, Newmarket, Burv St Edmunds, 
IpbHich, Woodbridge, Fell vs to we, Lowestoft, Norwich, Yarmouth, 
Cromer, Ac Map and Plans Post 8vo 12* 

CATHEDRALS of Oxford, Peterborough, Norwich, 

LIy, and Lincoln With 90 Illustrations Crown Bvo 18* 

KENT, Canterbury, Dover, Ram»gate, Sheemees, 

It oclies ter Chatham, Woolwich Maps and Plans Post 9vo 7* 6d 

SUSSEX, Brighton Chichester, Worthing, Hastings, 

Lend, Arundel, Ac Maps and Plans Post 8vo 6* 

SURREY’ AND HANTS, Kingston, Croydon, Rei- 

gate, Guildford, Dirking, Brvhlll, Winchester, Southampton, New 
1 orest, Portsmouth, Islb on Wight, &c Maps and Plana Post 8vo 
10* 

BERKS, BUCKS, AND OXON, Windsor, Eton, 

Heading, Aylesbury Uxhudge Wycombe, Henley, the City and Unl- 
veraity of Oxford, Blenheim, and the Descent of the Thames Maps 
and Plans Post 8vo 

WILTS, DORSET, AND SOMERSET, Salisbury, 

* Chippenham, Weymouth, Sherborne, Wells, Bath, Bristol, Taunton, 
&c Map Post 0vo 10* 

DEVON, Exeter, Ufracftmbe, Linton, Sidmouth, 

DrwHsIi, Teignmouth, Plymouth, Devonport, Torquay Maps and Plana, 
Post 8vo 7* 6 d, 
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HAND-BOOK — CORNWALL, Launceaton, Penzance, Falmouth, 

the Lizoid, Land’s End, «6c. Maps Post &to. 8j 

CATHEDRALS of Winchester, Salisbury, Exeter, 

Wells, Chichester Rochester Canterbury, and St Albans With ISO 
Illustrations 2 Vols Cr flvo. 3b« St Albans separately, cr 8vo 

— GLOUCESTER, HEREFORD, and WORCESTER, 

Cirencester, Cheltenham Stioud, Tewkesbury, Leominster, Ross, Mal- 
vern, Kidderminster, Dudley, Bromhgrove, Evesham Map PostSvo 

— CATHEDRALS of Bristol, Gloucester, Hereford, 

Worcester, and Lichfield With 60 Illustrations Crown 8vo 16a. 

NORTH WALES, Bangor, Carnarvon, Beaumans, 

Snowdon, Llaubena, Dolgelly, Cader Idns, Conway, &c Map. Post 
8vo. la 

SOUTH WALES, Monmouth, Llandaff, Merthyr, 

Vale of Neath, Pembroke, Carmarthen, Tenby, Swansea, The Wye, &c 
Map Pobt 8vo 7 a 

CATHEDRALS OF BA.NGOR. ST ASAF1I, 

Llandaff, and St Davnl’s With Illustrations Post uvo 15s. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE AND RUTLAND— 

Northampton, Peterborough, Towce-itpr, Davtntry, Maiket Har- 
borough, Kettenng, \\ alungboiouyh, TLrapston, biainfoid, Upping- 
ham, Oakham Maps Post 8vo 7 a 6tZ 

DERBY, NOTTS, LEICESTER, STAFFORD, 

Matlock Bake* ell, Chats* oi til, 1 he Peak, Buxton, Hardwick, Dove 
DJe, Abhboine Southwell, Mansfit Id, Retford, Bui ton, Belvolr, Melfcn 
Mowbray, Wolverhampton, Lichfield, Walsall, Tam worth Map 
Post 8vo 9 j 

SHROPSHIRE asi> CHESHIRE, Shrewsbury, Lud- 

low, Bridgnorth Oswenrv, Chester, Ciewe, Aldeiley, Stockport, 
Birkenhead Map*. and Plauh Pobt bro 6s 

LANCASHIRE, Warrington, Bury, Manchester, 

Liven ool, Burnley, Clitheroe, Ilolton, Blackburn, \\ igar, Preston, 
Rochdale, Lancaster, Southport, Blackpool, dec Maps and Plans 
PostSvo 7 a 6 d 

YORKSHIRE, Doncaster, Hull, Selby, Beverley, 

Scarborough, Whitby, Harrogate, Kipon, Leeds, Wakefield, Bradford, 
Halifax, Huddersfield Sheffield Map and Plans PoetSvo 12* 

- ■ — CATHEDRALS of York, Ripon, Durham, Carlisle, 

Chester, and Manchester With 60 Illiistr^tioub 2 Vols Cr 8vo 21a. 

DURHAM Ann NORTHUMBERLAND, New- 

castle, Darlington Gateshead, Bishop Auckland Stockton, IlArtlepool 
Sunderland, Shields Berwick on- Tweed, Morpeth, Tjnemouth, Cold- 
stream, Alnwick, Ac Map Post bvo 9* 

WESTMORLAND and CUMBERLAND— Lan- 

caster, Fnrnenb Abbev, Amhleslde, Kendal Windermere, Com stun, 
Keswick, Grasmere, Ulbwatcr, Carlisle, Cockennuuth, Penuth, Applebj , 
Map Post Svo 

*•* Mubhay's Map op the Lake Distbict, on canvas 8a SdL 

SCOTLAND, Edinburgh, Melrose, Kelso, Glasgow, 

Dumfries, Ayr, Stirling, Arran, The Clyde, Oban, Inverary, Loch 
Lomond, Loch Katrine and Trosaachs, Caledonian Canal, Inverness, 
Perth, Dundee, Aberdeen, Braemar, Skye, CailhnebS, Robs, Suther- 
land, &c Maos and Plans Post8vo Bj 

— IRELAND, Dublin, Belfast, the Giant’s Cause- 

way, Donegal, (Jalwav, Wexford, Cork Limerick Waterford, Klllar- 
ney Ban try, Glcuganff, die Maps and Plans. Post8vo lOl 
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HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY A Senes of Works 

adapted for all circles and classes of Readers, having been selected 
• for their acknowledged interest, and ability of the Authors. Post Bvo. 
Published at 2 a and 3s 64 each, mad amoged nuder two distinctive 
heads as follows — 

CLASS &. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 

1 SIEGE OF GIBRALTAR By 

John Dbisewatcb 2 a 

2 THE AMBER-WITCH By 

Lady Duct Gordon 2a 
8. CROMWELL AND B LINY AN 
By Kobbbt Southey 2s 
4 LIFEor 8m FRANCIS DRAKE 
By .Ioun Harrow 2« 

6 CAMPAIGNS AT WASHING- 
TON By Rev G R Glkio. 2a 

6 THE FRENCH IN ALGIERS 

By Lady Duct Gordon 2s 

7 TIIE FALL OF THE JESUITS 

2» 

8 LIVONIAN TALES 2a 

9 LIFE OF CONDfi By LoaD Ma- 

hon 3» 6 3 

10 SALE'S BRIGADE By R*v 
G H GUIS 2a 


AND HISTORIC TALES. 

11 THE BIEGES OF VIENNA. 

By Loro Ellkehebk 2a 
1* THE WAYSIDE CROSS By 
Carr Miluae 2a 
13 SKETCHES or GERMAN LIFE 
By Sib a Gob do*. 3a 6 d. 

1< THE BATTI.Eor WATERLOO 
By Hey G R Glkiu. 3a 63. 

16 AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF STEF- 

FENS 2a 

IS THE BRITISH POETS By 
Tbokab Campbell 3a, 63 

17 HISTORICAL ESSAYS By 

Lob d Mauuh 3a 83. 

IS LIFE OF LORD CLIVE By 
Rbt G R Glkio 3i 63 

19 NORTH - WESTERN RAIL- 

WAY By Sib f B Head 2a 

20 LIFE OP MUNRO By Rbt G. 

R GlXIO 3a. 63. 


CLASS S 


VOYAGES, TRAVELS, 
1. BIBLE IN SPAIN By Gbosoi 
Bobbow 8 a 83 

2 GYPSIES op SPAIN By Gsobob 
Bobbow 3a 63 

8*4 JOUBNAI.S IN INDIA By 
Cm hop Hbreb 2 Vull 7s 

6 TRAVELS ITTHE HOLY LAND 
By I buy End M4-.01.Ka 2a 

6 MOROCCO AND THE MOORS 

By J Dbumbond Hay 2a 

7 LETTERS FROM tbk BALTIC 

By b I.AUY 

8 NEW SOUTH WALES By Mas 

Mkbkdith 2a 

9 THE WEST INDIES By M G. 

Lewis 2i 

10 SKETCHE8 OF PERSIA By 

Sib Joan Malcolm 8a 6d 

11 MLMOIBS OF FATHER RIPA 

2b 

12 & 13*TYPEE AND OMOO By 

llPBMASS MELVILLE 2 Vols U 

M MISSION ARY LIFE IN CAN- 
ADA Hy Rev i Abbott 2a. 


AND ADVENTURES 
16 LETTERS FROM MADRAS By 
& L&dy 2 a 

16 HIGHLAND SPORTS By 

Chablbb Bt Jobh Si 6 d 

17 PAMPAS JOURNEYS By Sib 

F B Hz al> 2a 

18 GATHERINGS FROM SPAIN 

By Riohard Ford 8a 64. 

19 THE RIVER AMAZON By 

W H Ldwaadb. 2j 

20 MANNERS A CUSTOMS OF 

INDIA By Rbt C Aclakd 2a 

21 ADVENTURES IN MEXICO 

By G F Ruxtov 8a 64. 

23 PORTUGAL AND GALICIA 
By Lord Cabh arvok 3a 64. 

23 BUSH LIFE I ^ AUSTRALIA 
By Rev H W Hayoabtu 2j 

24. THE LIBYAN DESERT By 
Batli St Jobs 8* 

26 SIERRA LEONE By A Lady 
Sa 84 


%* Each work may be had separately. 
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(Thfodore) Life By J G Lockhart. Fcap 8vo. Is. 

HOPE (A J BerfsfordI Worship in the Church of England 
• 6 to 9*, or, Popular Sehctioru ft ora 8vo 2* 6 d 
HORACE a New Edition of the Text Edited by Dean Milman 
Willi 100 Woodcut! Crown 8vo 7*6 d 
HOUGHTON’S (Lord) Monograph*, Personal and Social. With 

Portraits CtownS'o 10a fvi 

Poetical Works Collected Edition With For* 

trait 2 Vnls 1 cap 8\o 12v 

H0USTOUN (Mns ) Twenty Years in the Wild West of Ireland, 

or Life in Connaught PostS\o 9a 

HUME (The Student'*) A History of England, from the Inva- 
sion of Julius Cir , '.Rr to ilia Revolution of 1688 New Edition, revised, 
corrected, and eoniiunpd ti ill** TreAtv of Berlin, 1878 By J B 
Befwer, M A With 7 Olciind Mips &70 Woodcuts Post 8vo 7s 0d 

HUTCHINSON (Gfn ) Dog Breaking with Odds and Ends for 
those who lc\ e the Dog and the Guo With 40 Illustrations Crown 
8vo 7a 6i£ 

HUTTON (H E ) rrincipiaGrmca, an Introduction to ihe Study 

of Greek Comprehending Grammar, Delectus, and Eierci Be-book, 
with Vocabularies Sixth EJtfwr 12mo 8* GcZ 

HYMNOLOGY, Dictiinart of See Julian 
INDIA in 1880 Bj Sir Richard Temple. 8yo 
IRBY AND MANULES’ TraTela in Egypt, Nubia, Syria, and 
the Holy Land Post 8vo 2s 

JAMES’ (Rev Thomas) Fables of A?sop A New Translation, with 
Historical Preface With 100 Woodcuts by Twin. and Won. 
Post 8vo 2j Sd 

JAMESON (Mrs) Lives of the Early Italian Painters — 
end the Progress of Painting in Italy — Clinabue to Baaaano With 
50 Portraits Post 8vo 12s 
JAPAN See Bird, Mi ssjiak, MocndST, Reed 
JENNINGS (Louis J ) Field Paths and Green Lanes in Surrey 

and Sutsov Illustrations Post Ss 0 10s tW 

Rambles among the Hills in the Peak of Derbyshire 

and on the b tilth Donne, fr*m Peterefield to Beacliv Head With 
sketches ol people hy the nav With Illustrations PostBvo 

JERVIS (Rev \V H ) The Galilean Cbuich, from the Con- 
cordat of Bologna, Ills, to the Revolution With an Introduction. 
Portraits 2 Vols 8vo 28i 

JESSE (Edward) GlcaningB in Natural History. Fcp 8vo 3* 6d 
JEX-BLAKE (Rev T V) Life m Faith Sermons Preached 
at Cheltenham and Rugby Fcap 8vo 3c. 6 d 
JOHNSON’S (Dr. Samuel) Life By James BobwcU. IncludiDg 
the Tour to the Hebrides Edited by Mb. Cbokbb 1 vol Royal 
Bvo 12s Kero Edilum Portraits 4 Vols Bvo [In Preparation 
JULIAN (Bev Jons J ) A Dictionary of Hymnology. A 

Compan on to rxirding Hvmn BookH Setting forth the Origin and 
History of tl e lIvmnA contained in the Principal Hymnals used by the 
Churches of Tngland, Scotland, and lieland, and various Dissenting 
Bodies, with Noucia of their Authors. Post 8vo [In the Iras 
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J U NIUS’ Haudvritihg Professionally investigated By Mr. Chabot, 
Expert With Preface and Collateral Evidence, by tbe Hon. Edward 
• TwihLKTON Witt Facsimiles, Woodcuts, &c 4to £8 3a, 

KERB (Robert) Small Country House. A Bnef Practical 
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and Porcelain With a Description of the Manufacture Plates and 
Woodcuts Bvo 42s 
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MAYO (Lord) Sport in Abyssinia, or, the Mareb and Tack- 
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t Vols. Poat 8vo 7 a 

MEREDITH (Mrs. Charles). Notes and Sketches of New South 
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(Bishop, D D ,) late Metropolitan of India. Hi< Life 
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Mind and Matter 8vo 15s 
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MOORE (Thomas) Life and Letters of Lord Byron. Cabinet 
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with Portraits Hoy al 8vo la 6d 

MORESBY (Capt ), K N Di*co^ciies in New Guinea, Polynesia, 
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Illustrations fa\ o 15 j 

MOSSMAN (Samuel) New Japan , the Land of the Ruing Son ; 

its Annals during the past lwenty Years, recording the remarkable 
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MOTLEY ( J L ) HiBtory of the United Netherlands from the 
Death of William the bilent t<> tin. Twelve Years' Truce, lb09 Portraits* 
4 Vols FobI 8vo 6s each 

Life and Death of John of Barneveld, 

Advocate of Holland With a View of the Primary Causes and 
Movements of the Thirty "Years’ V> ar Illubtiatious 2 Vols 
Post 8vo 12s, 

MOZLEY (Canon) Treatise on the AugUBtiman doctrine of 
Predebt in a lion. Crown 8vo 9 » 

MUIRHtiAD (Jas ) The Yaux-de-Yire of Maistre Jean 1 jo Houi, 
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MUNRO'S (General) Life and Letters By Bnv. G. R. Glkiq. 

PoBt8vo 3s Bd 

MURCHISON (Sir Roderick) Siluna , or, a History of the 
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Memoirtft With Notices of hiB Contemporaries, 

and Rise and Progress of Palmozolc Geology. By Abouibalu Geikib. 
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NARES (Sir Globqe), R N Official Report to the Admiralty of 
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NORDHOFF (Chas). Communistic Societies of the Unitod 
States, Including Detailed Accounts of (he Shakers, The Aiuani, 
O in- ida, Bothell, Aumra, Icanan and other existing Societies, with 
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NORTHCOTE’S (Sib Johk) Notebook m the Long Parliament. 
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OWEN (Lieut -Col ) Principles and Practice of Modem Artillery, 
including Artillery Afafeual, Gunnery, aud Organisation and Use of 
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0 XEN H A M (Rev. W.) English N otes for Latin Elegiacs , designed 
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PALGRAVE (R. H. I ) Local Taxation of Great Britain and 

Ireland Bvo 6s 
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PARIS (Db ) Philosophy in Sport Inade Science m Earnest , 
or, the First Principles of Natural Philosophy Inculcated by aid of the 
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Smith's ( Dd Wm ) Dictiovariei — continued 

Concise Bible Dictionary With 300 Illustrations Medium 

0vo 21a 

Smaller Bible Dictionary. With Illustrations. Post 

Bvo 7i 6<i 

Christian Antiquities Comprising the History, Insti- 
tutions, an>l Antiquities of the Chrmuau Cliuich With IllustratiVnfli 
2 Vols Medium Bvo 3J Ha bd 

CunisTiAN Biography, Litekature, Sects, and Doctrines, 
fmru ilie runes at the Apostle* to the Age of Charlemagne Medium five 
V.»la 1 & II 31' Bd chcM ( To be completed iu 4 VoIb ) 

Greek and Rom in .antiquities With 500 Illustrationg 

.Medium fivo ‘IS.. 

Greek and Roman BiooRirny and Mtthology With 600 

Ulu&trAtioi.s b V.jN Medium Hvu . : 4* 

Greek and Roman Geogrvphy 2 Vois With 500 lllustia- 
ll'.Ilu Medium bvo 5i>a 

Atlas of Ancient Geography— Birlical and Classical 

lr olio 61 b. 

Ci. vssicil Dictionary of Mvtiiolooy, Bioorapiiy, and 

(atllOI vpht l Vi)l U'llli 7 'jI \\ ouili lilt. 8vt> lbs 

Smaller Classical Dictionary With 200 Woodcuts Crown 
ev o 7a fid 

Smaller Greek and Roman Antiquities With 200 Wood- 
cuts Crown bvo 7i 6 Id 

Complete Latin English Dictionary With Tables of the 

Unman (Iivlendar, Menemes, WeiNbis and Money Bvo 21a 

Smvller Latin-Enolish Dictionary 12ino 7s 6<l 
Copious and Critical Englisu-Latin Dictionary 8yo 21s 
Smaller Englisu- Latin Diction vra 12mo 7s 6tf 
SMITH’S (Dr. Wm ) ENGLISH CuUKSE — 

School Manual of English Gr Amman, with Copious Exercises. 

Po.t bVO Na bil 

Primary English Grammar, lomo Is 6if 

Manual of English Composition With Copious Illustra- 

Linus and Practical bxuci-es 12mo Sa bd 

Primary History of Britain 12 mo 2s Bd 
School Manual of Modern Geooraphy, Physical and 
Political Post 0*n 5 s 

A Smaller Manual of Modlrn School Geooraphy Post 
Sv q. 2 tid 

SMITH’S (Dr Wm) FRENCH COURSE — 

French Principia Part I A First Course, containing a 
Gi am war, Delrtmt, Lxerci'es, end Vocabularies 12ino Sa 64 
French Principia. Bart It A lteadiDg Book, containing 
Fable-i Stories, and Anecdotes, Natural llif-tory, and Scenes from tbe 
History of France With Gram waiical Questions, Notes and copious 
tty mo log I cal Dictionary 12oio 4* (id 

French Principia, Part HI. Prose Composition, containing 

a Sjbtematic Ouit-e of Exercises ou the Syntax, with the Prmolpal 
• ftules oi Syntax 12mo [/« the Press • 

Student's French Grammar By C Heron- Wail. With 
Introduction bj M L»trrc I'o*.tf*YO# 7s 6d 
Smaller Grammar or tub French Language Abridged 

train tha abnvp 12mo 6d 
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SMITH’S (Dr Wm ) GERMAN COURSE — 

German Fiuncipia. Part I. A First German Course, con- 
txining a Grammar, Dtltctus, Kxeiuee Book, and Vocabularies 4 
1 2mo 3s bii 

German Prihoipia Part II A Reading Book ; containing 

I able*, St nes, and Aifcdot^N Jvr ural 111 tury aud Scenes from (be 
^ Uibtorj of Germany Wnli Giau.maucal Question*, Notes, aud Dio- 
tionaij 12mo 3s bd 

Practical b him an Grammar. PobI 8to. 8s 6 d. 

SMITH'S (Du \\ m ) ITALIAN OOUKSE — 

Italian Prircipia An Itil an Course, containing a Gran mar, 
Dttleciu?, Exercise Book, wjib \ ooil nJul« a, and Materials f>r Italian 
Gtm\ fixation B\ bigiior Hicci, PioithBor bi Italian at the Guy of 
XfOi don College 32mo 3s bii 

SMITH’S (Db. Wm) LATIN COURSE — 

'I he Yodno Begirner’b First I atin Book Containing the 

PudiweiWa of Granin fir, fas* G raniiiiat'cai Quo 'ions and Exercibt-N, 
■wuh Vocabularies bun.! a bttppuig Mono to l uncipia Latina, Paitl , 
fur Y< ong Children 12mo 2i 

The Yourg Bjoirmr’s Si oom> Latin Bock Containing an 
c by 1 atin Rendu g Book, with mi auh)*'.ib nf the Sentences, Notes, 
and a 1 ut oi ary Being a Stepping alone to PnnUpia Latina, Part 11 , 
tir Young Child) So l 2 mo 2 a 

Principia Latira Part I First Latin Course, containing a 
Grammar, Delectus and Lxerribe U ok wuh Vocabularies I2mo 3a bd 
*,* In tins Edition the Cast sol the N una, Adj»ctiveit, and Pronouns 
are arrai g. d both abiu ti e ohdinahy Gbammabb and as in the Punua 
School Primkb, together wuh ilia a rre^punding Exercises 

A pj'EjMjix to Principia Laura Part I., being Additional 

Exercise,,, «ltb txaminauou PujhrB 12mo Si 6i 

Prircipia Latina Part II. A Reading-book of Mythology, 
Geography, Homan Antiquities, and History. With Notes and Dic- 
tionary 12mo 3 j bd 

Prinoipia Latina Part III A Poetry Book. Hexameters 

aud Pentameters, Eclog OvidiansB, Latin Prosody lSmo 8« fid 

PaisciFiA Latina Part IV. Prose Composition, ltules of 

bynt&x with Examples, Explanations of Synonyms, and Lzeruaes 
on the Syntax 12 mo 3s bd 

Pbincipia Latina Part V Short Tales and Anecdotes for 
Translation into Latin I2n»o 3s 

Latin-Englibh Vocabulary am> First Latin English 
Die iion ak\ poi PuAumua, LobnkliosNbfor, amiC^sab 12iqo. 3s fid 
Students Latin Gram ua r. For the Higher Forms Post 
8vo be 

Smaller Latin Grammar. For the Middle and Lower Forms. 

Umo 3s fid 

Tacitus, Germania, Agricola, Ac. With English. Notes, 
limo 3s fid. 

SMITH’S (Dr Wm) GREEK COURSE.— 

InitiaGr£oa. Parti. A Firat Greek Course, containing a (Lam- 
inar, Delectus, and Exercise-book. Wlili Vocabularies. l2mo 8s fid. 

Initia Or£ca. Part^Ii. A Reading Book. Containing 
Bh rt Tales, Anecdotes, Fables, Mythology, and Grecian History 
12mo 3s fid. 
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Smith's (Dr, Wm.) Greer Course — continued 

JnitiiGr^ca Part III Pro*e Composition Containing (ha 
Holes nl b v ntax with copious Esaninles and RxeTlBes 13ino 9* 6d 
Studi-nts Giihi'K Grammar For the Higher Forms By 

1,111 THIS Potato 6 f 

Smaller Qrkrk Grammar For the Mid lie and Lower Fjrms 
Uni'i Sf 6-1 m 

Greek Accidlnoe 12b o 2a Sd. 

Plato, A polony of Socrates, ite With Notes 12mo St Sd. 
SMITH'-) (Dr Wh) SMALLER HfSTOLilES — 

SohinuRR History Woodcuts 16mo St Sd. 

Ancifnt History Woodcuts 16mo 3s Sd 
Ancient Geography Woodcuts 16mo 3< 6 d 
Rome Moderu Ueogriphy, Woodcuts, larno. 3 s Sd 
Qiidecs Woodcuts. HJmo 3 s 6 d 
Classical Mtiiiolooa Woodcuts Hmo 3s Sd 
Eni.lavd Woodcuts 16mo 3- Sil 
English Litehatore I 6 mo 3s 6 il 
hpi cimkns or Inolisu LiiMtArLKE lGmo 3« 6d 
SMITH (ill o ) Life ot John Wihon, J>D (of Bombay), 

1 if y Years Hu-fOOnary and 1*1 ll-Milliropist Portrait Post 8vo 9s 
(1‘hilip) History of the Ancient World, from the Creation 

to tho Fall of tha Unman Bmptie, ad 476 3 Vols Sen 91s 6d 

SOMEKV ILLE (Mary). Personal Recollections from Early Life 

to Old Age. Portrait Ci own Ben 12r 

Physical Geography Portrait. Post 8 vo 9s 

— Connexion of the Physical Sciences. Portrait 

Pont 8vo 0* 

Molecular & Microscopic Science Illustrations 

2 Vols PoatSvo 21* 

SOUTHEY (Rost) Lires of Bunian and Cromwell. Post 8 vo 2tt 
f-TAEL (Madame de) See Stevuis 
STANLEY'S (Dean) WORKS — 

Sinai and Palestine, in connexion with their History Maps 
8vo l la 

Bibieintiib Holy Land, Extracted from the above Work 
Whoricii b Pcap 8 m 2 d bd 

Easti bn Cjiukch HlanB 8vo 12s 

Jivnsu Church From the Earliest Times to the Chmtum 
hr i 3 V.iis Bvo 

Ei'isTLfS of St Paul to tjik Cortntiiian 9 8 vo 18* 

Lifi of Dr Aiinold, of Kuoby PorLr*it 2\ols Cr S'O 12« 

IIlSTOHY OF THE CuUUCH OF "“OTLAND 8^0 7 s 6'1 

Memorials of Canti rduky Catiillhul PontSio, 7* 6 rf 
IV i ssTVINSTfb Abdky Mum ration*. fivo 1 5s 
Sermons during a Tour in Tn> East 8 yo 9s 
^ JtltMOIIt of V DWAllD CaTHR KINK, AND MARY bT \NLEY Cr. 8 ? 0 . 9«. 
Christian Institution hn iijs uu iStclesiabUcal Snbjeots. 8 vo. 

STEPHENS (lliiv W H \V ) ^Vfe and Times of St. John 
( hrtfli-corn A SLotrli of the Church and the tmplro in the Fourth 
Country Poiirait 6ru L2s 
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STEVENS (Db A ) Madame de Sluel , a Study of her Life 

andT>me« The First Revolution and the First Empire 2 Vols Cr Bvo 
STRATFORD dl REDCLIFFE (Lord' The Easteru QueBtion • 
Being a Selection from hiB Writings duimg the lastFnc Ycais of bis 
Life \Vuh a Pieface by Pcin b an ley P<'flt 8vo 

STREET (G E I Gothic Architecture in Spam Illustrations 

Royal 8vo 90s 

— Italy, chiefly in Brick and 

Marble With Notes on North of Italy Illustrations Royal 8vo 26s 
STUART (V illiers) Nile Gleanings The Ethnology, History, 
and Art of Ancient Egrpt, an Revealed by Paintings and Bas- 
Reliefs With Descuptiona of Nubia and its Great Rock Temples, 
59 Coloured illustrations Ac Medium 3vo 31s 6 d, 

STUDENTS’ MANUALS — 

Old Testamem History , from the Creation to the Return of 

the Jew6 from Captivity Maps and \\ oodcuta Post 8vo 7s 6 <1 

New TssTiMEM History With an Introduction connecting 
the History ot the Old aud New Testaments. Maps and Woodcuts 
PostSvo 7s 6 d 

Ecclesiastical History The Christian Church during the 
Fust Ten Cmturies , From its Foundation to the full establishment 
ot the Ilnlr Ronnn Empneand the ! J u| al Power. Pnst Hvo 7s 6d 
English CnuRCU History, from the accession of Henry VIII. 
to the bilenc ng of Convocatn n in the 18lh Century By Canon 
PhBR\ Post Hrn 7 a 6rf 

Aeciem History OF THE Past, F.gjpt, Assyria, B&hylonia, 
Media, Persia, Asia Minor and PhomiciA Woodcuts PostSvo 7 a 6d 
Aeciem Geography. By Canon Beian Woodcuts Post 

8vn 7 a fid 

History of Garrcr , from the Earliest Times to the Roman 
Conquest By Wji Smith, Ilf L W (indents Crown 8vo 7« 6d 
V Qiieatu ns nn the above \\ ork, 12mo 2f 

History of Rome , from the Earliest Times to the Establish- 
nient of the Empire Br Dean Liddell Woodcuts Crown *'vo 7s 6 d 
Oibboa’s Dect.ibe akd Fall of thl Romas Empire Woodcuts 
Post 8vo 7 a 6d 

IIallam’s History of Europe during the Middle Ages. 
Post bve 7a 6 d 

History or Modffn Europi , from the end of the Middle 

Ages to the Titaty ol Berlin, 187H Pi s' 8\o [In the Pre*a 

H allah’s History of England , from the Accession of 
Henry VII to the Diath of Cuorge 11 pos r 8vo 7 a 6 d 
IIume'b History of England from the Invasion of Julius 
Cesar to Ihe lUvolutun in lb99 Revised, corrected, and continued 
down to the Ticaty of Berlin, 1878 By J S. Breweb, M A. With 
7 Coloured Maps A 70 W T 0 '*dcuts Post 8vo 7j 6d. 

%* Questions on tho above Work, 12mo 2s 
History of France, from the Earliest Times to the Estab- 
lishment of the Second Empire, 1862 By H W> Jervis Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo 7s 6 d 

English Language By Geo P Marsh PoBt 8vo. 7s 6 d 
English Literature By T B Shaw, M A Pof*t 8vo 7a 6 d. 
Specimens of Enolish Literatuhe from the Chief Writers. 
By T B Siiam Post 0vo 7 a Sd 

Modern Geography , M^t*. man cal, Physical and Descriptive. 

By Canon Hrvan Woodcuts Post8vo 7a Sd 

Moral Philosophy By Wm Flfming Post 8vo. 7* 6 d 

BlACKSTONE’s ( OMMENTARIES ON THB LAWS OF ENGLAND By 
M /I U)I m Kb nil PohtBvn 7 j Sd 
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1 STANHOPE’3 (Earl) WORKS — 

History of England from the Peiqn of Quefn Anne to 
tub Peacf of Veubaili eb, i7til 8i 9 vols PobI 8vo 6s each. 

Life or William Pitt Portraits 3 Pole 8vo. 36i 

• British India, fsom its Origin to 1783 Post 8ro. 3s 6<l. 
History of “ Forty-Fiva." Post 8vo 3s. 

Historical and Critical Essays PoBt 8ro 3s 6 d 
French Retrfat fromMoscow, other Essays. Poet 8?o, 7s fcZ 
Life of Brlisarids Post 3vo 10s. Sd. 

Life of Condl Post 8vo 3s 6c£. 

Miscellanies 2 Vols Post 8yo 13s. 

Story of Joan of Aro Foap 8vo. 1* . 

Addresses on Variols Occasions 16mo. Is. 

SUMNER'S (Bishop) Life and Episoopite during 40 Years. By 
Kev G II Sumner Portrait bvo 14r 
SWAINSQN (Canon) Nicene and Apostles' Creeds; Their 
Literary History , togc'hur with some Account of "The Creed of St 
Atlmnasiub 11 8vo 16s 

SYBEL (Von) History of Europe during the French Revolution, 
17S9—1795 4 ' i 8vo 4 -a 

SYMONDS* (Rfv \\ ) Records of the Rocks, or Notes on the 

Geology, Natural HjstorF, and Antiquities of Noith and South Witlet>, 
SiluriR, JJevon, and Cornwall With Illustrations. Crown Bvo 12a 
TALMUD See Barclay Dhjtech 
TEMPLE (Sir Richard) India mJWQ Byo 
THIBAUT’S (Antoine) Punt} in Hfsical Art. Translated from 
tlie German With a pulatory Memoir by W II Gladstone, M F 
Post 8vo 7s 6d 

THIELMANN (Babon) Journey through the Caucasus to 

Tabreez, Kurdistan, down the Tigua and EuplnfttpB to Nineveh and 
Pabylon, and across the Desert to Palmyra Translated by Cuas 
IIeseaqf Illustration-. 2 A oh Post 8vo 18s 
THOMSON ^Abohdishop) Lincoln’s Inn SermonB 8vo 10s 6 c? 

Life in the Light of God’s Word. Post 8vo 5s 

— Word, Work, & Will Collected Essays Cro*n 8vo. 9s 

TITIAN’S LTFE AND TIMES With some account of his 

Family, chiefly fiom new and unpubh-hed Records By Cnows and 
Cavalcabille Willi Pox ti ait and Illustrations 2 Vols 8vo 42a 

TOCQUEVILLE’S State of Society in France before the Revolution, 
1789, and ott (he C mses winch led to that Event Translated by Hexbv 
Rkkvf Bvo 14* 

TOMLINSON (Chas), TheSonBet, Its Origin, Structure, and Place 

In Poetir With tianslationsfiom Dante, Petrarch, &c Postgvo. 9* 
TOZER (Rev H F) Highlands of Turkey, with Visits to Mounts 

Ida, Athos, Olympus, and Pelion 2 Vols Crown 8vo 24a 

Lectures on the Geography of Greece. Map. Po6t 

8vo 9* 

TRISTRAM (Canon) Great Sahara. Illustrations Crown Sro. 15s. 
Land of Moab , Travels and Discoveries on the East 

Side of the Dead Sea and the Jordan. Illustrations GiownSvo 15a 

TRURO (Bishop op). The Cathedral its Necessary Place in 

tilt* Life and Woik of the Church Cjpwn 8vo 0a 
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T\\*ENTY YEARS' Rt MDhNCE among the Greeks, Albanian*, 

Tu’k**, A uiPitian^, and 1 ulgauanr- hn 1 hM imi Lady 1 dued 

by S t am/«\ Lasb Point 2\olh Ciown Bvo '2ls 

TWTSS’ (Homes) Life of Lord Eldon 2 Vole Post8vo 21* 
TYLOR (E B) l’eaeprdiee into I he Early HiBtory of Minkin®, 

and Development of Civilization 3rd Lintion Bcviaed B*o Wa 

Primitive Culture, the Development ol Mythology, 

Phil nophj, Religion Ait andCiiitoin 2 Vola Bio 24a 

MjtCHOW (Professor) The Freedom of Science m the 

Modern atnte Kap 3*o 2 s 

WELLINGTON’S De-patches during his Cnmpaiens in India, 
Denmark, Portugal, Spain, the Low Cuimtnis, and iiance b Vola 
Svo each. 

Supplementary Despatches, relating to India, 
Ireland, Denmark bjnuu-h Amertra Spain, PnrLugal fiance, l n- 
gresa of Vienna, Wnitilou and Pans 14 Vola Bvo 2D« each 
* 4 # Jn Index 8vo 20 y 

Civil and Political Correspondence. ‘Vola 1 to 

till bvo 20» i bcH 

Speeches in Parliament 2 Vola 8vo 42s 

W HEELEIl (G ). Choice of a Dwelling, a Practical Handbook of 

Useful li formation i n Building a House Plans Boat Bvo 7v 6d 

WHITE (W HI Manual of Naval Architecture, for the use of 

Ha-val Olhceri. bLi^ owners, Shipbuildi r , and Yachtsmen I llu stra- 
ti on i bv 24s 

WHYMPJEB ffcDWASD) Tlie Ascent of the Matteiliirn With 2 

M ftps and 100 I lu-tratiftba Medium 8c o 10 « G d 

WILBEKFORCE’S (Bibu op) Life of William \\ illierforcc Portrait. 

Crow n 8vo as 

(Samci t LL D \ Lord Bn*hop of Oxford and 

Miurboter, h a Lift l> Cm n -v-uwm, D I) With Tom act 
Yol 1 bvo 16a. 

WILKIN&ON (Sir J G) Manners and Customs of the 

\i on nt > pypttmu., tho r Plante lift, laws Art*. Ittli£<n, £.c A 
mwidition Ldind by Sunn. Bmcii LL D Illu hatuns i \ c Is 
fcio 64 a 

— — Popular Account of the Ancient Fgj plians \\ ltli 

600 \\ oodcutfi • V ols PcKt 8» o 12 a 

WILSON (John, D D \ of Bomba>, Fifty Year? a Philai throp st 
and Miami nary m t> e ld^t, lus Li e GBObOK bmm, LL V 

Poi trait Post 8vo »a 

\\ 00D’& (Captain) Source of the Oxus. With the Geography 
of the V alley of the Oxna By Col Vuie Map Svo 12a 
V 0ED8 OF HUMAN V IbDOM Collected and Arranged by 

PS W ich a Pie face bv Cason Liddow Fcap Bvo 3 hd 
YORK ( A ncu bishop op) Collected Evtys Contents — S*nopti< 
GoapLls 1) arh ol Clinat G d Lxis s Woitli if Lif* Dis gn u 
Nature bpoito and Phmiiuih I motions in Piiulilig Dchcta i 
Minsi u r> Wwk Limn* of Philt hopiuc il i nquii} lnmn8w» B* 
YULE (Coloml) Book of Marco Polo Illustrated by the Ligh 
ot On. mat Wutcra aud Modum Ti avals With Mapa and 60 3 UUe 
2 Vais Medium 8vn 63* 

— A F. A Little Light on Cretan Insurrection Pos 

8*o 2a 8 <1 m 
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